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Art.  I.  1.  Lectures  on  Theology,  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Dick,  D.D., 
^linister  of  the  United  Associate  Congregation,  Grey  friars,  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  Professor  of  Theology  to  the  United  Secession  Church. 
Published  under  the  Superintendence  of  his  Son.  In  four  Vo- 
luDies,  8vo.  Price  2/.  2j.  cloth.  Edinburgh,  1834. 

2.  An  Elementary  Course  of  Lectures,  on  the  Criticism,  Interpretation, 
and  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  Bible,  delivered  at  Bristol  C'ollege, 
in  the  Years  1832,  1833,  before  a  Class  consisting  of  such  Pupils 
of  that  Institution  as  were  Members  of  the  Established  Church. 
To  tlie  Critical  and  Philological  Part  is  appended  an  Essay  on  the 
general  Grammatical  Principles  of  the  oemitic  Languages.  By 
W.  D.  Conybeare,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Sully ;  Visitor  of  the  College. 
18mo,  pp.  xxiv.  304.  Loudon,  1834. 

.3.  Christian  Theology  :  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Benedict  Pictet, 
Pastor  and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Church  and  University  of 
Geneva.  By  Frederick  Rt^roux,  B.A.  {Christian's  Family  Li¬ 
brary.)  12mo,  pp.  xvi.  512.  London,  1834. 

J  N  the  present  day,  no  kind  of  knowledge,  it  may  he  safely 
affirmed,  stands  any  chance  of  keeping  its  ground,  and  of 
retaining  its  hold,  which  is  accessible  only  to  ^  painful '  students 
in  the  dead  masses  of  crude  ore  which  served  as  the  literary 
currency  of  other  times.  Few  persons  will  now-a*days  undertake 
the  toil  of  smelting  a  folio  tome,  to  extract  the  pure  metal.  Nay, 
not  only  is  the  reign  of  the  folio  dynasty  of  literature  past  away, 
but  even  octavos  have  for  some  time  been  declining  in  public 
favour,  and  every  work,  to  be  popular,  must  now  be  brought 
within  the  more  modest  dimensions  of  a  cabinet  or  pocket  volume. 
One  would  think  that  we  had  become  a  nation  of  }KTi])atetic 
students,  and  that  hence  arises  the  demand  for  j>ortahle  literature, 
lint  multum  in  parro  seems  to  lie  adopted  as  the  popular  motto 
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in  all  things.  Kvtry  thing  must  now  be  done  in  a  little  time,  or 
brought  within  a  little  compass.  Medicine,  food,  knowledge,  arc 
all  taken  in  smaller  quantities  than  they  used  to  ho.  Less  physic 
is  Uikcn  ;  people  do  not  sit  so  long  at  their  meals ;  less  wine  is 
drunk;  the  intem|KTate  get  intoxicated  with  smaller  doses  of 
more  concentrated  |>oi8on  ;  and  every  thing  proceeds  more  ra¬ 
pidly — n  rail-road  j>ace.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  |>eople  read 
less,  and  are  more  impatient  readers.  There  is  a  bustle,  an  ex¬ 
citement,  a  stir  and  strife  in  the  social  world  at  this  moment,  hy 
which  every  Ixnly  and  every  thing  are  more  or  less  affecteil.  The 
steam  is  on,  and  at  high  pressure,  and  the  minutest  wheel  feels 
the  acceleration. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  here  into  the  causes  which  liave 
producctl  this  state  of  society.  Some  persons  may  he  disposed  to 
c*on.sider  it  as  the  result  of  hy|HT-civilization.  We  think  that  it 
is  explained  hy  the  intense  competition  consequent  on  a  rapidly 
increasing  and  condensed  ]K)pulation,  together  w  ith  a  multipli- 
cation  of  the  objects  of  desire  through  the  progress  of  luxury  and 
artificial  refinement, — and  added  to  this,  the  wide,  equal,  and 
rapid  diffusion  of  knowle<lge,  by  which  the  physical  energies  of 
each  individual  are  multi])licd.  Ilut,  whatever  be  the  cause,  it 
becomes  an  im]X)rtant  consideration,  what  have  been  and  are 
likely  to  be  the  as  regards  the  most  vital  and  momentous 

interests  of  the  community. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  religion  of 
a  people  so  circumstanced,  must  be  of  a  very  different  character 
from  that  of  a  community  in  a  more  inert  state,  and  in  which  the 
pulse  of  intelligence  beats  slower.  We  speak  not,  of  course,  of 
the  matter  of  bedief,  the  credeiidn  of  the  acknowledged  or  esta- 
hlisheil  faith,  but  of  the  living  religion  as  embodied  in  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  conduct  of  the  ]KH)ple  at  large.  A  religion  of  grave 
formalities,  of  decent  routine,  of  implicit  cretlencc  and  hereditary 
conformity,  is  not  suited  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  such  stirring 
times.  And  a^ain,  a  religion  of  casuistry  and  scholastic  teclini- 
cality,  a  |>olenncal  or  recondite  or  mystic  religion,  c«annot  at  such 
a  time,  if  ever,  Ihj  the  religion  of  the  many.  The  religion  of  the 
presxmt  day,  to  suit  the  times,  must  be  a  real  business.  As 
seasons  of  persecution  winnow  the  Church,  by  detecting  the 
hy|xxTite  and  separating  the  true  from  the  false  professor,  so,  it 
seems  to  us,  the  state  of  society  in  which  we  live  is  adapted  to 
winnow  tlu'ology,  and  to  separate  the  chaff  of  man's  wisdom  from 
the  heavenly  grain.  Cret'ds,  symlwls,  and  articles  of  faith  no 
longcT  |>ossess  any  authority :  they  are  regarded  as  the  leading- 
strings  of  intellectual  chihlhoo<l.  They  eannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  |K>ssess  the  authority  of  evidence,  the  only  authority  iqxm 
which  truth  can  now  he  safely  Ixiscd.  The  religion  of  the  Jlible 
is  the  only  religion  that  will  stand  the  crucible ;  and  it  is  a  grati- 
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fying  circumstance,  that  never  was  there  so  general  a  disimsitfon, 
among  all  classes  of  professed  Christians,  to  defter  to  its  authority, 
and  to  abide  by  its  decisions.  The  Bible  Society  is,  in  this  rt'spect, 
admirably  timed :  it  meets  the  spirit  and  8])ecific  wants  of  the 
day.  ^Ve  recognize  the  Divine  wisdom  in  the  peculiar  adapt¬ 
ation  of  this  great  institution  to  the  present  state  of  the  Church. 
Whatever  Church  is  in  danger,  God  be  praised,  the  Bible  is  not 
in  danger.  This  great  bulwark  of  our  national  faith  will  defy  all 
assaults  of  infidelity,  whatever  may  become  of  the  bastions  and 
outworks  which  have  heen  thrown  up  by  human  hands.  And 
the  religion  which  the  Bible  teaches  and  produces,  must  be  safe. 

True  religion  is  entirely  and  eaually  adapted  to  all  sta^s  and 
states  of  society.  It  is  the  only  faith  which  teaches  now  to 
suffer,  to  endure,  or  to  combat,  as  well  as  to  overcome  the  se¬ 
ductions  of  the  world.  But  the  characteristic  features  of  the* 
times  are,  knowledge  and  activity  ;  and  it  is  in  the  shape  of  in¬ 
telligence,  of  science,  and  of  practical  beneficence,  that  the  leaven 
of  true  religion  must  now  diffuse  itself  through  the  social  mass. 
It  is  the  age  of  utility :  religion  must  commend  itself  as  the  most 
ua^ful  of  all  things.  It  is  the  age  of  legislation  :  religion  must 
be  seen  to  be  at  once  above  all  legislation,  and  yet  the  basis  of 
all.  It  is  an  age  of  general  education :  religion  must  be  made, 
not  a  amditUm  of  education,  nor  its  end,  but  ‘part  and  parcel ' 
of  the  knowledge  which  educates;  being  the  liighest  kind  of 
knowledge,  that  which  alone  superinduces  spiritual  upon  intel¬ 
lectual  life,  and  thus  develops  the  entire  capacity  of  man.  But 
this  knowledge  cannot  be  learned  by  rote,  or  taught  by  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  a  creed :  it  must  be  begotten  in  the  mind,  rather  than 
imparted  to  it.  Religious  truth  is  a  light  which  gives  light  by 
producing  the  very  organ  that  perceives  it.  Once  more,  ours  is  a 
busy  age.  Religion  must  then  deal  as  with  men  of  business,  using 
few  words  and  practical  arguments ;  making  good  her  claims  to 
attention  as  relating  to  the  most  urgent  business,  the  most  profit¬ 
able  of  speculations,  the  most  certain  insurance,  the  most  gainful 
of  adventures.  Does  not  Our  Lord  himself  sanction  these  meta¬ 
phors,  and  teach  us  that  religion,  while  it  affords  the  sublimest 
contemplation  to  the  contemplative,  must,  by  the  busy,  be  made 
a  pursuit — the  Jirst  pursuit,  or  it  will  be  po8t|K)ned  to  every 
other,  and  become  a  form,  a  name  ?  »  % 

Now  how  is  religion  to  be  thus  brought  before  and  conveyed 
into  the  minds  of  the  people?  The  three  great  channels  of 
knowletlge  are,  schools,  the  pulpit,  and  the  press.  That  religion 
18  not  taught  in  our  public  schools,  is  sufficiently  notorious :  they 
may,  on  the  contrary,  be  considered  as  the  very  fountain-head  of 
the  irreligion  which,  to  so  great  an  extent,  prevails  among  the, 
higher  classes.  An  Eton  or  Westminster  school-boy  is  three 
parts  a  heathen.  The  national  schools  of  the  Establishment  pre-< 
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scribe  a  creeil  to  the  lower  clashes ;  but  do  they  impart  religious  ■ 
knowledge  of  an  efficient  kind?  In  most  cases,  the  true  answer  B 
would  be  in  the  negative.  And  even  in  schools  of  a  better  de-  B 
scription,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  little  that  is  deserving  of  m 
the  name  of  religious  education  is  imparted.  Of  the  pulpit,  we  I 
refrain  from  saying  any  thing  here.  What  then  is  the  press  doing  f; 
for  religion,  or  rather  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people? 
Religious  books  are  multiplied  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  and  p 
it  may  be  presumetl  that  they  find  readers  among  the  religious.  I 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  mass  of  intelligent  readers  are  in-  _ 
devout,  and  their  attention  is  pre-occupied  with  either  ])olitic8  | 
or  science,  from  both  of  which  religion  is  kept  at  an  unnatural 
distance.  The  predominant  character  of  the  daily  ])re8s  is  anti- 
religious  ;  that  of  the  leading  periodical  journals  is  equally  so ;  j 
the  spirit  of  modern  science  is  atheistical ;  the  philosophy  of 
utilitarianism  is,  at  least,  anti-Christian.  Under  all  these  several 


influences,  it  is  painful  to  think  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
national  mind  is  liecome alienated  from  Divine  truth.  The  spread  of 
infidelity  is  loudly  deplored,  sometimes  with  timid  alarm,  at 
other  times  with  angry  indignation  ;  more,  however,  as  fraught  ; 
with  political  mischief,  than  as  affecting  the  happiness  of  the 
victims  of  error.  Hut  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  meet  the 
evil  with  appropriate  remedies?  We  know  of  hut  two  writers  r  ■ 
of  the  present  day  who  seem  fully  aware  what  is  required  of  1 
'rheology,  if  she  wishes  to  maintain  her  pro]>er  rank  at  the  head  I 
of  science,  or  what  description  of  religious  literature  is  called  for  | 
to  interest  and  impress  this  busy  age. 

If  Theoiogj’  he  worth  any  one's  study,  it  deserves  the  atten- 
tion  of  every  individual.  It  is  too  generally  viewed  as  a  mere  | 
professional  accomplishment ;  as  such,  it  has  scarcely  more  to  do  f 
with  religion,  as  a  practical  business,  than  has  logic,  mathematics, 
or  jurisprudence.  !Much  goes  under  the  name  of  theolog}',  of 
which  both  divines  and  laymen  may  safely  remain  ignorant ;  but, 
so  far  as  it  consists  in  a  knowledge,  not  of  opinions,  but  of  truths,  , 
it  is  a  species  of  knowledge  of  which  it  is  the  highest  duty  and  | 
chiefest  interest  of  every  one  to  possess  himself.  To  facilitate  i 
the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  all,  an  order  of  teachers  has  been 
instituted ;  but  it  would  he  far  more  reasonable  to  abandon  poli¬ 
tics  altogether  to  statesmen  and  placemen,  than  to  leave  divinity 
to  be  monopolized  by  divines,  and  to  repose  our  ignorance  on 
their  presumed  knowledge.  In  the  one  case,  our  social  rights 
and  interests  would  he  in  jeopardy  ;  in  the  latter  case,  what  is  f 
still  more  valuable.  In  the  present  day,  every  man  thinks  it 
necessary  to  be  more  or  less  a  politician :  why  then  should  it  not  f; 
be  deemed  equally  requisite  for  every  man  to  be  a  divine  ?  We 
call  ourselves  ])rotestants,  hut  we  have  not  shaken  off,  as  yet,  one  [ 
of  the  worst  of  Romish  errors, — that  which  regards  a  vicarious  | 
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priesthood  as  the  depositaries  and  proxies  of  the  people's  faith. 
Clerical  patents  arc  among  the  monopolies  of  the  old  state  craft, 
which  are  becoming  exploded  ;  and  if  religion  is  to  become  uni¬ 
versal,  it  must  cease  to  l>e  professional.  The  means  of  becoming 
adequately  informed  on  all  matters  of  theology,  critical  or  abstruse, 
lie  fairly  within  the  reach  of  well  educated  men  ;  nor  can  any 
branch  of  Biblical  study  be  considered  as  more  remote  from  a 
popular  character,  than  chemistry  or  scientific  botany.  What  is 
termed  systematic  theology  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  studied 
by  every  one  who  would  understand  his  religion.  ‘  In  the  mind 

*  of  every  intelligent  reader  of  the  Scriptures,'  Dr.  Dick  remarks, 

*  a  system  is  formed,  the  parts  of  which,  by  their  union,  reflect  a 
‘  new  light  upon  one  another.'  At  the  same  time,  ‘  the  decla- 
‘  mations  against  systematic  theology'  which  the  learned  Author 
complains  of,  have  been  but  too  well  justified  by  the  usual  cha¬ 
racter  of  dogmatic  systems. 

We  took  up  a  folio  volume  of  Goodwin's  Works  the  other  day, 
in  which  no  less  than  456  pages  are  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  of  Election !  How  very  different  a  notion  the 
Apostles  seem  to  have  had  of  the  propt*r  mode  of  teaching  theo¬ 
logy!  How  thankful  we  ought  to  be,  that  St.  Eaul's  Epistles  do 
not  extend  to  a  score  of  folio  volumes!  Had  he  adopted  such  a 
mode  of  theologizing,  he  could  not  have  said  with  truth,  ft 
tjri  HtxaXvfXfjifvov  to  tuayyeXiov  vi/auv,  ev  Tor^  otTToXXufAtvotf  (fAovov)  io^ti 
H(Ha><vfjLfA,ivcv:  (2  Cor.  iv.  3.)  Such  theology  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  a  crypfologtfy — adoctrine  veiled  from  the  uninitiated  as  much 
as  the  hidden  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  A  body  of  divinity,  judging 
of  the  building  from  the  brick,  would,  on  this  scale,  vie  with  the 
statutes  at  large.  Compared  with  such  writers,  these  four  mode¬ 
rate-sized  volumes  of  Dr.  Dick's  may  be  considered  as  a  mere 
abridgement  of  theology.  Yet,  by  the  side  of  Benedict  Pictet's 
more  compendious  work,  the  Lectures  of  the  Scotch  Professor 
shew  a  formidable  bulk.  The  Geneva  Professor  bad,  indeed, 
he  tells  us,  no  other  design  than  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  those 
studious  youth  who,  having  eagerly  gone  through  Turretine's ' 
excellent  system  of  controversial  divinity,  earnestly  requested 
that  they  might  have  given  to  them  a  system  of  didactic  theology, 
in  which  controversies  were  left  out,  and  the  truth  simply  and 
plainly  taught.  Accordingly,  ‘  innumerable  questions,  discussed 
‘  in  larger  common -places  of  divinity,  have  been  left  out,  as  being 
‘  of  little  importance,  and  rather  curious  than  useful.'  We  may 
observe  that  to  the  doctrine  olrElection,  for  instance,  which  ocini- 
pics  456  folio  pages  of  Goodwin's  book,  and  which  is  discussed 
by  Dr.  Dick  in  the  moderate  compass  of  thirty  octavo  pages. 
Professor  Pictet  assigns  only  five  chapters,  ocaipying  twenty  , 
■  pages  in  duodecimo.  Further  abridgement  might  lie  found  not 
impracticable. 
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Dr.  Dick  ailmonished  his  students,  that  they  were  not  to  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  entertaincil  with  thinjjs  that  could  be  properly  called 
new.  The  truths  were  as  old  as  the  Bible,  and  had  heen  topies 
of  discussion  from  chairs  and  pulpits  from  the  first  apje  of  our 
religion.  The  learneil  l*rofessor  forgot,  that  old  truths  may 
neitl  to  bi'  rc -discovered,  and  that  they  are  new  at  least  to  the 
learner.  He  proceeiis  to  say  : 

‘  Our  purpose  is  gained,  if  we  are  able  to  comiminicatc  to  the  rising 
met*  the  Icnowledgc  which  was  imparled  to  ourselves  by  our  predeces- 
wirs  ;  we  have  m»t  the  ])resiinjption  tt>  hope  that  we  shall  make  any 
material  addition  to  it ;  and  the  utmost  at  which  we  could  reasonably 
aim  is,  t<»  suggest  some  small  matter  which  had  l)een  overlooked,  to 
pn»|>ose  a  new  arg\iment,  or,  it  may  Ik*,  to  throiv  ,mme  light  uj)on  a 
fHjrtion  of  Scripture  not  yet  fully  uuderstood.  In  human  sciences,  dis¬ 
coveries  may  Ihi  made  l)y  superior  |H*netration  and  more  patient  in- 
fjuiry  ;  ami  tlieir  advanced  state  in  the  present  age,  is  a  prtH)f  of  the 
success  of  the  nuKlerns  in  the  investigation  of  the  secrets  of  nature. 
Discoveries  might  have  been  made  also  in  religion,  while  revelation 
was  in  progress,  and  its  light  was  increasing,  like  that  of  the  morn¬ 
ing ;  but,  as  seventeen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  it  was  completed, 
and  during  this  long  interval  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  wise, 
the  li*arned,'  and  the  pious,  there  is  every  probability  that  we  have 
btvn  anticipated  in  all  our  views.*  Preface,  p.  vii. 

In  this  ])a.ssage,  wc  recognise  the  genuine  modesty  of  a  learned 
man ;  yet,  to  one  who  formed  no  higher  purpose  as  a  teacher, 
than  just  to  hand  down,  unimproved,  the  crude  knowledge  of 
his  predecessors,  what  an  insipid  drudgery  must  have  heen  the 
business  of  the  theological  chair!  Is  it  certain,  then,  that  no 
discoveries  may  remain  to  he  made  hy  us  in  religious  knowledge.^ 
Was  not  Luther  as  tndy  a  discoverer  as  Newton?  Did  not 
Zwingle  add  as  muci)  to  religious  knowledge  hy  proving  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  Transuhstantiation,  as  Harvey  to  philosophical  science 
hy  his  great  discovery?  Is  it  true,  that,  for  seventeen  centuries, 
the  Bible,  the  source  of  all  our  religious  knowlwlge,  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  wise  and  ])ious?  How,  then,  came  its  doc¬ 
trines  to  1)0  all  hut  lost,  and  the  sacred  volume  to  he  a  rarity 
in  the  hands  of  the  learned?  How  came  the  doctrine  of  the 
(ireek  article,  the  understanding  of  which  is  so  essential  to  a 
correct  interpretation  of  the  inspired  text,  to  l)c  so  completely 
lost,  as  to  entitle  Bisho])  Middleton  to  the  honour  of  establishing 
its  true  grammatical  force,  and  thereby  performing  the  greatest 
service,  |H'rhaps,  that  has  been  rendered,  by  modern  learning,  to 
Scriptural  theology  ?  Some  of  the  most  important  discoveries 
;ire  such  as  enable  us  sim])ly  to  secern  truth,  which  always  goes 
into  a  small  compass,  from  bulky  error.  This  moral  chemistry 
has  never  yet  In'cn  brought  to  In'ar  suflicicntly  on  systematic 
lheob»gy.  How  jnuch  is  the  eficct  of  truth  neutralised  by  the 
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errors  found  in  combination  witli  it!  We  expect  no  new  revela¬ 
tion,  no  aildition  to  the  matter  of  revelation  ;  but  we  nevertheless 
look  for  ^eat  discoveries  in  theology,  and  arc  warranted  in  doing 
so  by  past  experience. 

‘  No  one,*  says  Professor  Pictet,  ‘  can  sufficiently  deplore  the  lot 
of  the  (’hristian  Church  in  those  (the  middle)  ages,  when  such  bar¬ 
barous  words  were  used  for  the  exphuiatioii  of  Christian  doctrini*s,  and 
every  thing  was  so  WTapjHHl  up  in  obscure  questions,  that  a  period  o/* 
nine  years  teas  not  enough  for  the  projicr  understanding  of  the  single 
preface  of  St'otns  to  Lotnhard,  and  when  the  most  futile  and  even 
impious  questions  were  discussed,  to  the  neglect  of  Scripture,  This 
Wius  the  reason  why  the  wisest  refonners  of  the  Church  have  entirely 
iHinished  the  scholastic  theology  from  its  territories,  together  with  its 
curious,  vain,  and  often  impious  questions,  and  devoted  themselves 
entirely  to  the  exjmsition  of  (iod*s  word.  Nevertheless,  after  the 
example  after  the  schoolmen,  or  following,  rather,  the  melhiKl  of  those 
who  teach  the  arts  and  sciences,  they  were  willing  to  reduce  theidogy 
to  certain  rules,  and  that  with  the  greatest  j>ropricty ;  hut  then,  the 
divinity  which  they  taught  was  not  derived  from  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
hut  from  those  purer  sources,  the  sacred  writings.*  p.  viii. 

Now  we  cannot  but  think  tliat  tlic  Reformers  made  a  most 
important  discovery  in  religion ;  a  discovery  as  great  as  the 
llaconian  method  of  induction  applied  to  philoso})hy.  Rut  seldom 
d(K*s  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  discoverers  to  perfect,  or  even  to  appre¬ 
ciate,  tliat  which  have  they  have  l>cen  the  first  to  indicate.  Tlie 
Heforiners  discovered  the  true  source  of  theology,  but  not  the 
true  nietliod ;  the  true  Rule  of  Faith,  but  not  the  rule  for  using 
it.  After  releasing  Theology  from  the  dark  prison  of  the 
scholastic  jargon,  they  bound  her  with  fetters  borrowed  from  her 
old  gaolers, — following  ‘the  example  of  the  schoolmen’  in 
reducing  their  purer  divinity  to  pedantic  and  arbitrary  systems. 
\Ve  are  still  suflering  the  evil  consequences  of  this  unhappy  mis¬ 
take.  *J'hc  true  principles  of  Jliblical  interpretation  must  lie 
considered  as  only  now  beginning  to  be  undersUKid ;  and  divines 
have  not  yet  learned  to  view  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  the  true 
organ  of  theological  science. 

W' e  hail,  however,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  tlic  a])pearance 
of  such  a  volume  as  the  Elementary  Course  of  Theological' Lec¬ 
tures  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  because  it  will  at  least  serve  to  point 
out  the  way  to  a  better  method  of  instruction.  We  must  own 
that  we  are  delighted  with  the  very  shape  and  appearance  of  this 
modest  little  volume,  (the  size  of  Murray’s  Family  Library,)  for 
reasons  already  assigned.  A  Course  of  Lectures  ‘on  the  Criticism, 
‘  Interpretation,  and  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  Bible,’  brought 
into  the  compass  of  a  pocket  volume,  is  truly  a  curiosity,  and 
forms  an  almost  amusing  contrast  with  the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Dick, 
or.  the  Theology  of  Dr.  Dwight,  to  say  nothing  of  Gill,  and 
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Uidj^eley,  anil  (roodwin,  and  llit*  prolix  and  prolidc  divines  of 
other  days.  It  is  true,  tliere  are  treatises  which  profess  to  jrivc 
in  as  small  a  compass  the  ‘  Marrow  of  Sacred  Divinity  as  the 
MednHn  of  Marekius,  or  the  ‘  Marrow’  of  Dr.  William  Ames 
c»f  which  a  'rranslation  from  the  Latin  was  publishi'il  by  order 
from  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1()42, 
as  ‘  a  work  useful  for  the  season."  Ilut  these  works  have  gone 
out  i>f  fashion, — if,  indeed,  they  were  ever  popular.  Dr.  Ames, 
iti  the  ‘  llrief  Premonition"  to  his  work,  speaks  of  some  in  his 
day,  and  ‘  those  not  unlearned,  who  dislike  this  whole  manner 

*  of  writing,  that  the  sum  of  divinity  should  Ik'  brought  into  a 
’  short  eomiHaid.  "I'hey  desire  great  volumes,  wherein  they  may 
‘  loosely  either  dwell  or  wander.  Whom  (he  ijuaintly  says)  I 
‘  desire  to  consider,  that  all  have  not  so  great  leisure  or  vast  a 
‘  wit,  as  to  hunt  the  ])artrich  in  the  mountains  and  woods:  but 

*  that  the  condition  of  many  doth  rather  require  that  the  nest 
‘  itself,  or  the  seat  of  the  matter  which  they  pursue,  be  shewed 
‘  without  any  more  adoe."  Aj)ologizing  for  the  dryness  of  the 
style  and  the  harshness  of  some  words,  the  learned  Divine  says: 

‘  I  do  prefer  to  exercise  myself  in  that  heresie,  that  when  it  is 
‘  my  purpose  to  teach,  I  think  I  should  not  sav  that  in  two  words 
‘  which  may  Ik*  said  in  one ;  and  that  that  fcey  is  to  be  chosen 
‘  which  dotli  o])eu  best,  although  it  Ik*  of  wood,  if  there  be  not  a 
‘  golden  key  of  the  same  etiicacy."* 

Our  readers  will,  we  think,  admire  the  good  sense  of  these 
remarks;  but,  while  the  brevity  of  this  does  credit  to 

the  learned  Author,  nothing  can  he  more  marrow  less  than  the 
skull  and  cross-bones  of  divinity  which  are  offered  to  the  readcr"8 
repast.  'I'hat  divinity  should  ever  have  been  ])alatable  in  such  a 
shape,  is  scarcely  eonceivable.  Two  hundred  years  have  ])r()- 
duced  a  wonderful  change  in  our  national  costume ;  hut  the  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  national  mind  must  be  still  greater,  judging  from 
the  language  and  modes  of  thought  exhibited  in  this  volume  as 
compared  with  that  of  Mr.  ("onybeare.  Scarcely  wider  is  the 
interval  which  se])arates  Lombard  and  Duns  Scotus  from  \Vick- 
liff,  'I'vndal,  and  Fox. 

We  h  ave  no  particular  liking  for  abridgements,  abstracts,  or 
meagre  outlines;  and  if  Mr.  ('onybeare"s  volume  was  one  of  this 
description,  we  should  dismiss  it  with  brief  notice.  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  unpretending  exterior  and  humble  dimensions,  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit,  displaying  profound  learning 
in  union  with  sound  orthodoxy,  unaffi'cted  candour  and  lilK*rality» 
and  a  truly  catholic  spirit.  'Fhe  Author,  who  is  universally 
esteemed  alike  for  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  character  and  his 
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extraordinary  erudition,  on  being  appointed  Visitor  to  the  College 
at  Bristol,  ‘  volunteered  to  supply  })to  ^em/>ore,  and  of  course 

*  gratuitously,  the  ofhee  of  Theological  Lecturer,  until  that 

*  departraent  could  be  permanently  filled  up/  Reference  is  made 
to  a  former  publication,  (which  we  have  not  seen,)  containing  the 
Author's  inaugural  Address;  in  which  he  sketened  the  outlines 
of  the  evidence  and  doctrine  of  Natural  Religion,  and,  after  a 
connecting  survey  of  Butler's  argument  from  Analogy,  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity.  In  the  present  publication,  we  have,  in 
the  first  two  lectures,  a  brief  survey  of  Biblical  Criticism,  on  the 
basis  of  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures:  the  Inspiration  of  the  holy 
Scripture  and  determination  of  the  genuine  'I'ext  are  treated  in 
the  first;  and  in  the  second,  the  Means  and  Rules  of  Scriptural 
Interpretation  or  Hermeneutics.  To  this  second  Lecture  is 
appended  a  very  learned  and  valuable  treatise  on  the  general 
(irammatical  Principles  of  the  Semitic  languages.  In  the  third 
Lecture,  the  Author  ])roceeds  to  combat  the  objection  of  the 
unlK'liever,  drawn  from  the  ‘  Mysteriousness  of  certain  Doctrines 
‘of  the  (’hristian  Religion;'  availing  himself  of  the  general 
arguments  of  a  valuable  discourse  on  that  subject  by  his  ancestor, 
Hisho])  ('onylK'are.  The  five  remaining  lectures  are  occupieil 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  on  ‘  the  alienation  of  man^s 
‘  moral  condition  ;'  the  nature  of  the  Remedy  or  the  Atonement; 
the  Divinity  of  C’hrist ;  and  the  Personality  and  Influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  ‘  If,'  says  the  Author,  ‘  I  shall  be  found  to  have 
‘  elucidated  these  great  doctrines  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  I  ap- 
‘  prebend  every  member  of  our  Church  will  agree,  that  I  have 
‘  selected  those  cardinal  points  of  her  system  wliich  she  has  ever 
‘  regardinl  as  primarily  essential.'  Assuredly,  if  Theology  can 
Ik*  resolved  into  these  elements,  we  shall  have  gained  an  import¬ 
ant  ste])  towards  both  the  advancement  and  the  more  general 
ililfusion  of  this  most  ))recious  kind  of  knowledge.  It  will  be 
necessary,  however,  to  scrutinize  the  analysis. 

Hi  fore  we  ])roceed  to  do  this,  it  may  Ik;  as  well  to  take  a  brief 
review  of  the  contents  of  the  more  extended  work  of  Dr.  Dick. 
And  here  we  beg  to  say,  that  nothing  is  further  from  our  intention', 
than  to  depreciate  the  real  merit  and  value  of  these  theological 
lectures,  which,  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  learned  and 
pious  Author,  will  be  peculiarly  interesting,  and,  to'  religious 
readers  in  general,  a  treasure  of  profitable  instruction.  Indeed, 
few  men  of*  the  present  day  appear  to  have  united  more  requisites 
for  the  office  of  theological  lecturer.  Asa  theologian,  we  arc 
told,  ‘  he  was  distinguished  by  the  strictness  with  which  he 
‘  adhered  to  the  great  Protestant  rule  of  making  the  Bible,  in  its 
‘  plain  meaning,  the  source  of  his  religious  creed,  and  the  basis 
.  ‘  of  his  theological  system  .  .  .  'I'lic  intellectual  excellence  for 
‘  which  he  was  chiefly  remarkable,  was  that  of  conceiving  clearly; 
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‘  wliicb,  wlicii  united,  as  in  him,  witli  acuteness  and  a  sound 
‘  judj^ement,  must  Ik?  |H  euliarly  useful  in  theological  investiga- 
‘  tions.’  'I'o  these  high  requisites  he  added,  a  very  correct  taste, 
dignified  manners,  gentleness  of  heart,  and  fervent  piety,  such  as 
rendennl  him  an  object  of  affectionate  veneration  to  his  pupils, 
and  of  no  orilinary  attachment  to  his  friends.  I'liese  lectures 
are  |)osthumous,  anil  were  not  ])repared  for  the  ])ress.  They  lie 
under  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  without  those  oral  additions 
and  explanations  with  which  his  students  received  them.  They 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  carefully  com])osed ;  and  they 
afford,  pcrhapis,  as  favourable  a  specimen  as  coulil  he  desired,  of 
the  nuKle  of  lecturing  on  theology  which  the  Author  adopted. 

The  lectures  are  a  hundred  aiul  five  in  number.  No  syllabus 
of  them  is  given  ;  but,  from  tbe  table  of  contents,  we  may  draw 
out  the  following  plan. 

rreliiniiiarv  (’ourse.  I — III.  Tlu'ologv  defined.  Qualifications  of 
n  student  of  Theology.  Sources  (»f  Theology:  Heason — Hevelation. 

IV — X.  Kvidences  of  ('hristianity.  (lenuineness  of  the  Scriptures. 
Their  Authenticity.  Miracles.  Proj)hecy.  Succe.ss  of  the  (iosjul. 
Internal  ICvidenees.  Ohjections  answered. 

XI — XIII.  Inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Writers.  State  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Text.  Study  and  Interpretation  of  the  Scri])tures. 

XI\\  X\’.  Review  of  the  Dispensiition  t>f  Religion  under  the  Old 
Testament :  —  uiuler  the  NewTestanient. 

'I'his  Last  lecture  closes  the  preliminary  series,  and  we  have 
then  a  brief  intnuluction  to  the  Doctrines  of  'Theology,  which, 
as  it  unfolds  the  Author's  ])lan,  we  give  at  length.  It  was,  ])ro- 
bably,  ex])anded  in  the  delivery. 

‘  I  now  proceed  tt>  inquire  into  the  contents  of  the  Sacred  Records, 
or  to  give  in  detail  a  summary  account  of  the  religion  taught  in  tlie 
Old  and  New  Testament.  ()f  its  doctrines,  some  are  discoverable, 
or  at  least  demonstrable  by  rrason,  and  others  are  matters  of  ])ure 
revelation,  truths  which  eve  hath  not  si'cn,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the 
heart  of  man  conceived.  To  the  former  class  lM*l(»ng  wliat  are  called 
the  diK'trines  of  Natural  Religion ;  the  existence  ami  perfections  of 
(okI,  ]»rovidence,  the  rules  of  duty,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  Without  impiiring  what  knowledge  of  these  articles 
may  Im*  ac([uired  by  the  unassisted  efforts  of  the  human  mind,  with 
the  Scriptures  in  our  hands,  it  is  our  wisdom  to  consider  them  as 
they  are  there  exhibited  with  far  superior  evidence  and  authority. 
The  diK-trines  of  pure  revelation  are  those  which  relate  to  the  scheme 
of  redemption,  which,  luMiig  founded  on  a  free  act  of  the  Divine  will, 
and  on  a  mwv  state  of  things  superinduced  upon  the  primitive  arrange¬ 
ment.  is  necess:irily  placetl  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  speculation. 

‘  The  natural  ordtT  requires  that  we  should  begin  with  (iod,  his 
attributes,  the  distinctions  in  his  essence,  with  his  immanent  acts, 
or  the  purpoM's  which  he  formeil  in  himsedf  while  he  existed  alone. 
From  these,  we  proceed  to  his  transitive  acts,  or  his  external  opera- 
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lions;  nnil  licre  a  wide  field  o])ens  to  our  view.  Wc  sec  tlie  iinivcrso 
risiie'  ont  of  notliiiif;  at  his  command,  and  arranged  in  admirable  order 
bv  his  wisdom ;  and  we  sih*  man  occupying  the  chief  ]iluce  in  this 
world,  adonunl  with  the  image  of  his  Nfaker,  and  happy  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  favour.  Hut  the  scene  is  suddenly  changed,  and  man, 
fallen  from  his  high  estate,  appears  degradetl,  miserable,  and  pursued 
liv  the  vengeance  of  his  Creator.  From  this  melancholy  8|H*ctacle, 
oiir  attention  is  summoned  to  the  contemplation  of  that  wonderful  ex¬ 
pedient  by  which  he  is  recovered  from  guilt,  and  reinstated  in  happi¬ 
ness  ;  anil  here  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  original  plan,  the  m^sou 
appointed  to  execute  it,  the  means  by  which  he  hasetfi‘cted  his  tlesign, 
and  the  benefits  resulting  from  it,  which  embrace  a  history  of  the 
proeeedings  of  Divine  grace,  from  its  first  exercisi^*  to  the  sinner  to  the 
completion  of  its  work  in  the  perfection  of  the  heavenly  state.  This 
is  only  a  general  sketch,  and  does  not  comprehend  a  great  variety  of 
]>articulars  which  are  wnnected  with  the  main  subject,  and  hold  an 
iinjHirtant  place  in  the  system.  Let  us  humbly  pray  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  may  lead  us  into  all  the  truth  ;  and  that  while  our  understandings 
;uc  enlightened,  our  hearts  may  feel  the  holy  emotions  which  the  diver¬ 
sified  views  of  the  Divine  character  and  conduct  are  calculated  to 
excite.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  life  eternal,  spiritually  to 
know  the  only  true  (rod,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent. 

pp.  2To,  70. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  Lecture  XVI.,  the  first  of  the 
theological  course,  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  jiriinary 
article  of  all  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  of  the  philoso¬ 
phical  arguments  in  proof  of  the  Divine  existence.  Dr.  Clarke’s 
argument  a  priori  is  rejected  as  a  fallacy,  the  d  posteriori  argu¬ 
ment  being  chieHy  insisted  upon. 

X\’I — XXVII.  On  (rod  :  Ilis  Existence — Eternity  and  Spirit¬ 
uality — Unity — I  mmensity  —  Immutability — K  nowlcdgc  —  Wisdom — 
Power — (riMMlness — Justice — Truth — Holiness. 

XX\  III,  XXIX.  The  Trinity. 

XXX-XXXII.  The  Divinity  of  Christ. 

XXXIII.  The  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

XXX — XXXVI.  I'he  Decrees  of  God.  Predestination:  Elec-, 
tion  :  Heprobation. 

XXXVII — XL.  Creation.  The  Holy  Angels.  The  Fallen  An¬ 
gels.  Alan  in  his  State  of  Innocence. 

XLI — XLIII.  Providence. 

XLIV — XLVII.  The  Fall  of  Man  and  its  Consequences. 

XliVlII — L.  The  Covenant  of  Grace. 

L1~-LXIV.  The  Mediatorial  Office  of  Christ.  His  Messiahship. 
Person  of  Christ.  His  Prophetfcal  Office.  His  Priestly  Office.  His 
Slate  of  Humiliation.  His  State  of  Exaltation — Hesiirri'ction ;  AiK*en- 
•sion;  Seat  in  Heaven;  Judging  the  World.  The  Kingdom  of  (’hrist. 

LXV — LXXV.  Application  of  Kedemption  —  Effectnal  (\dling  : 
Kegeiieralion :  Union  to  Christ:  Faith:  Justification.  Adoption, 
‘'^.nietification. 
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LXXVI  —  LX XIX.  .C)n  liood  Works.  On  Conscience  “Peace  of 
i'onscience.  Penii‘verance  of  the  Saints. 

LXXX — LXXXIII.  Dciith  of  the  Saints  and  its  Consequences. 
LXXXI V-XCV.  External  Means  of  Grace -The  Word  of  God  ; 
the  SacTuineiits :  Pniycr. 

Xt'Vl — Cl.  The  Church:  (rovernment  of  the  Church.  Episco¬ 
pacy;  Independency,  and  Presbytery  ;  OHice-bearers  :  Church-pi»wer. 
Oil— ('V.  The  Decalogue. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  four  Lectures,  which  seem  out 
of  their  natural  place,  the  plan  of  the  scries  will  be  found  to  cor¬ 
respond  very  closely  to  that  of  Dr.  Dwight,  which  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  followed  by  Calvin  in  his  Institutes,  and  based 
u|H)n  the  Apostle's  (’reed.  Professor  Pictet's  scheme  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

Hook  I.  Of  the  Existence  of  (hni  and  his  fi  ord,  (^h.  1.  Of  the 
Existence  of  (hnl.  2.  Of  the  Natural  Knowledge  of  God.  3.  Of 
tlie  Supernatural  Knowledge.  -1.  The  Word  of  (iml.  5.  The  Hooks 
of  Scripture,  t).  —  l(b  Divinity,  Inspiration,  Autln»rity,  Perfection, 
and  Perspicuity  of  the  Scriptures.  11.  The  S.  S.  the  only  Rule  of 
Faith  and  Practice.  12.  Of  the  Translations  and  AjMKTvphal  H4M>ks. 

H«M>k  II.  Of  (iod  in  the  Unity  and  Trinity,  Ch.  1.  Of  the  Unity 
of  (iml.  2.  Divine  Names.  3.  Spirituality.  4.  Omniscience,  o.  Will 
and  Affections  of  (nnl.  (» — 3.  Justice  —  Power — Omnipresence — Eter¬ 
nity  ami  other  Attributes.  9 — 12.  The  Trinity. 

Ibsik  III.  Of  the  Creation  and  Providence  of  God,  Ch.  1 — 7*  Di¬ 
vine  Decrees.  Works  of  Creation.  Angels.  Man.  Covenant  of 
Nature.  3 — 12.  Pn»videncc  of  (iwl. 

Iknjk  IX*^.  Of  the  Fall.  1.  Fall  of  Angels.  2.  Fall  of  our  First 
Parents.  3 — 7.  Of  Sin — (Original, — actual, — against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
3.  Of  Man's  Free-will  in  the  State  of  Sin. 

H<M»k  \.  Of  the  Decree  of  G<h{  concerning  Mans  Salvation,  Ch.  1  — 
r>.  Election — .Assurance  of  Election — Hepn»bati(ni.  ().  Right  Use  of 
the  alnwe  D(K*trines. 

H<M»k  A^I.  ()f  Redemption  hy  Christ  the  Mediator.  1.  The  Neces¬ 
sity  of  Satisfaction  for  Sin.  2,  3.  The  Law.  4.  Different  States  of 
the  C’hurch  In'fore  Christ’s  coming,  n — If).  The  Messiahship,  Person, 
Life  and  Death,  Exaltation  and  OHices  of  Christ.  17.  The  Covenant 
of  Grace.  13.  Alndition  of  the  Law. 

HiM)k  \TI.  Of  Calling  and  Faith:  six  chapters. 

Ihmk  VIII.  Of  .Justification  and  Sanctification  :  ten  chapters, 

Ihstk  IX.  Of  Glorification,  1.  State  of  the  Soul  after  Death.  2, 
Resurrection  t»f  the  Dead.  3,  4.  End  of  the  W’orld  and  Judgement, 
i).  Hell  and  Heaven. 

H«M»k  X.  Of  the  ('hurch.  1 — 5.  Definition,  Unity  and  Universality, 
and  Marks  of  the  ('hnreh.  f).  Head  of  the  ('hurch,  and  Anti-Christ. 
7.  Ministers  of  the  ('hnreh.  3.  Power  of  the  Church.  9.  Church 
SviuhIs  and  ('oiincils.  19.  Magistrates.  11.  Marriage. 

Hook  XI.  Of  the  Sacraments  :  six  chapters. 

'riic  I'.nglish  'rranslator  (jf  Pictet's  work  ofllrs  the  voliijnc  as 
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an  ‘  acceptable  manual  of  ('hriKtian  knowledge  to  those  Christian 
‘  families  and  individuals  who,  believing  and  loving  the  truth,  as 
‘  it  is  continually  presented  before  them  in  this  age  of  privileges, 

‘  are  desirous  of  obtaining  sound,  comprehensive,  and  intelligent 
‘  views  of  the  whole  Christian  system.’  Now  we  must  frankly 
avow  our  opinion,  with  all  due  veneration  for  the  excellent  Bene¬ 
dict  rictet,  the  last  light  of  Geneva,  that  for  this  purpose  the 
work  is  bv  no  means  felicitously  adapted.  Nor  can  we  think  that 
its  lieing  left  in  the  original  Latin,  would  have  been  a  serious  loss 
to  the  (Miristian  public  in  this  country.  Making  every  allowance 
for  different  tastes  and  habits  of  thinking,  we  cannot  imagine  any 
goixl  purpose  that  can  be  answered  by  reproducing  in  the  present 
day  the  scholastic  and  technical  divinity  of  a  learned,  but  dispu¬ 
tatious  age,  in  which  tlieology  was  still  struggling  to  get  free  from 
meta])hysics,  and  Scriptural  criticism  was  in  its  infancy.  The 
whole  character  of  Pictet’s  work  (and  we  must  say  the  same  of 
Dr.  Dick’s  Lectures)  is  pro/essumal.  That  is  to  say,  the  Author 
is  evidently  addressing  himself  to  young  collegians  who  are  study¬ 
ing  theology  semndutn  nrtem^  with  a  view  to  practise  it  profes¬ 
sionally.  The  theology  which  speaks  from  chairs  and  halls, 
never  addresses  itself  to  the  people.  No  one  w'ould  think  of  teach¬ 
ing  religion  to  them  after  this  fashion.  ‘  The  private  Christian,’ 
remarks  Dr.  Dick  in  his  first  Lecture, 

‘  ignorant  of  tlie  subtle  disputes  wliich  have  arisen  concerning  almost 
every  article  of  faith,  humbly  takes  up  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God, 
and,  hy  a  short  and  easy  process,  acquires  that  measure  of  knowledge 
which,  through  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  makes  him  wise 
unto  salvation.  But  the  minister  of  religion  proceeds  more  slowly,  en¬ 
counters  obstacles  at  every  step,  and  often  is  compelled  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  polemic,  because  he  must  study  Theology  as  a  science  ; 
and  be  able  not  only  to  instruct  the  simple  and  illiterate,  but  also  to 
contend  with  the  wdse  and  learned,  whether  as  infidels  they  oppose  re¬ 
velation  in  general,  or  as  heretics  they  impugn  any  of  its  doctrines/ — 

Vol.  I.p.  1. 

It  is  clearly  implied  in  these  remarks,  that  Professional  Theo¬ 
logy  is  a  polemical  science ;  yet,  if  so,  it  is  no  science  at  all,  but 
simply  a  branch  of  literature.  It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance, 
that  the  same  name  should  be  given  to  things  so  different  as  the 
science  of  Revealed  Truth,  and  the  history  of  Religious  Contro¬ 
versy.  How  sorry  a  divine  is  many  a  learned  polemic!  How 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  religion  is  many  a  well-armed  orthodox 
controvertist !  Had  Dr.  DiA  said,  that  the  minister  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  assume  the  character  of  a  polemic,  because  he  must  study 
rheology  as  a  professioriy  he  would  have  spoken  more  accurately. 
He  wlio  would  study  it  as  a  science,  must  discard  the  polemic, 
and  assume  a  very  different  character.  We  do  not  dispute  the 
utility,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with 
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cl(K*trina1  controversy ;  hut  we  do  deny  that  such  knowlctljje  hedon^s 
to  Tlicology  pro}H'rly  so  called,  or  that  the  |H)lcmic  method  is  tlic 
proper  method  either  of  teaching  men  Christianity,  or  of  cpialify 
ing  them  to  teach  it  to  others. 

Theology  is  the  science  of  Ueligion ;  and  C'liristian  Tlieology 
is  the  science  of  the  (Miristian  Ueligion, — in  other  words,  of  the 
truths  contaiiUHl  in  the  Scriptures,  the  only  source  and  rule  of  the 
(’hristian  Faith.  What  has  a  large  ])ortion  of  the  subjects  enu 
inerated  in  the  above  schemes  to  do  w  ith  'J'heology  thus  defined  ? 
For  instance,  the  metaphysical  disquisitions  concerning  the  Divine 
nature,  the  ‘  will  and  affections  of  God,’  and  the  Divine  decrees; 
<»r  the  controversial  matter  relating  to  church-polity,  marriage, 
&c.  Ihit  it  has  been  customary  to  include  under  'I'heology,  all 
subjects  which  might  be  deemed  to  concern  the  theological  pntfvs- 
HUtUy — vwepf^  indeed,  a  critical  aecjuaintance  with  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  themselves.  "I'o  give  an  instance  or  two  from  the 
‘  Manual  of  C.’hristian  Knowledge,"  which  the  Translator  of  Pictet 
offers  to  Christian  families;  what  religious  instruction,  we  would 
ask,  is  conveyed  in  such  statements  as  the  following, — statements 
not  less  irreverent  than  inane 

'  From  the  spirituality  ef  (Jod,  wo  also  infer  that  lie  is  both  a 
thinking  and  a  living  lieing.  For  the  first  idea  that  we  have  of  a 
spirit  is,  that  it  is  a  thinking  essence  ;  therefore  wo  must  helievo  this 
concerning  (iml.’ — p.  lo.  ‘  Since  every  being  capable  of  thought  is 
]M»ssessed  of  understanding  and  will,  we  are  sure  that  (Jod,  whom  we 
conceive  to  Ik*  a  thinking  lK‘ing,  is  also  a  Being  that  understands  and 
knows  all  things.’ — ]).  Jfk  *  Every  thinking  being  must  not  only  have 
understanding,  but  also  will ;  and  since  (hnl  must  possess  every  thing 
which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  an  intelligent  being,  a  will  must  exist 
in  him  ....  This  will  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  niodvy  but  as  an 
act;  and  it  is  also  the  very  esMUiceof  (okI  ;  since  there  is  nothing  in 
iun\  which  is  not  (iod  ;  and  hence  it  is  plain  that  this  will  is  eternal, 
since  the  essence  of  (»od  is  eternal.’ — pp.  81,  82. 

And  then  follow  some  nonsensical  distinctions  between  the 
‘  will  of  decree,"  the  ‘  will  of  good  pleasure",  the  ‘  will  of  com¬ 
mandment,"  Jicc.  &c.  At  ])age  2(M),  we  have  an  oyintomival  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  manner  in  which  original  sin  is  propagated  in 
the  fertus.  Then  comes  a  dissertation  upon  the  various  kinds  of 
actual  sin.  Among  other  distinctions,  we  are  told, 

‘  Schoidmen  make  a  distinction  between  sin  of  itself  and  sin  acci¬ 
dentally,  The  h»rnier  is  that  which  is  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  law. 
The  latter  is  that  which  is  giHnl  in  itself,  but  is  done  in  an  evil 
manner ;  as  alms-giving  practised  thrtmgh  iwtentation  :  in  this  point 
<if  view,  the  wt»rks  of  the  heathens  have  Ikhui  called  splendid  sins.  It 
is  a  more  accurate  way  of  speaking  to  s:iy,  that  there  is  a  distinction 
bt'twetui  sin,  ;us  to  the  essence  of  the  deedy  and  sin,  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  deed  ;  for  since  the  t'ssciicc  of  things  moral  is  principally 
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iimd<*  up  uf  fircumstunces,  every  kIii  apj^rs  to  be  sin  of  itsclj\  or 
ahstMrly. 

*  Foitrl/ilih  there  is  siii  of  tyrnfraticc,  and  mlful  sin.  The  former 
is  that  which  is  occasioned  only  by  ij^norance,  and  which  is  not  com¬ 
mitted  bv  any  one  knowingly,  (Lev.  iv.  2;  Xiiinb.  xxxv.  11.)  Such 
was  the  sin  of  Paul  in  persecuting  the  church.  (1  Tim.  i.  111.)  Ilut 
here  we  must  distinguish  between  ignorance  of  things  which  we  are 
Iwund  to  know,  and  ignorance  of  things  which  we  arc  not  thus 
IkhiiuI  to  know.  The  latter  is  altogether  involuntary  and  iwciw- 
vihlcy  when*  a  man  is  ignorant  of  what  he  cannot  know,  because  the 
object  is  not  revt'aled  to  him  ;  the  former  is  voluntary  and  vincible  ; 
and  it  is  either  deliberate,  where  a  man  is  not  willing  to  he  instructed 
in  the  divine  commandments,  and  that  in  order  that  he  may  more 
carelessly  rush  into  sin,  as  those  who  say.  “  Depart  from  us ;  we 
desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways (Job  xxi.  14.);  or  it  arises 
fnnn  nei^Hi^ence,  where  a  man  does  not  use  that  diligence  which  he 
ought,  ami  which  he  could  use.  Now  ignorance  of  things  which  we 
are  not  bound  to  know,  which  ignorance  is  invincible,  clears  us  from 
the  charge  of  sin,  except,  the  ignorance  being  removed,  we  approve  of 
any  act  we  have  done  through  it ;  but  deliberate  and  vincible  ignorance, 
or  that  which  arises  from  negligence,  is  sin,  although  the  one  may  be 
more  blamcable  than  the  other.  Under  this  head  \vc  may  also  reckon 
reigning  sin,  and  sin  that  does  not  reign,*  See.  pp.  212,  13. 

We  shall  insert  one  more  specimen  of  this  Family  Compen¬ 
dium,  taken  from  the  chapter  on  the  Election  and  Kejirohation  of 
Angels.  We  must  premise  tliat  Professor  Pictet  admits,  that 
‘  the  election  of  angels  is  not  expressly  taught  in  Scripture,  unless 
‘  we  consider  that  a  reference  is  made  to  it  in  1  Tim.  v.  21. 

‘  As  to  the  reprobation  of  the  evil  angels;  that  also  comprises  two 
acts.  The  ./fr.s7,  by  which  God  decreed  to  leave  them  in  their  fall, 
and  so  to  abandon  them,  that  they  should  he  excluded  not  only  from  all 
ho|M>  of  ])ardon  and  salvation,  but  also  from  all  participation  of  grace 
of  any  kind.  And  here  observe,  that  G(h1  has  dealt  more  severely  with 
angels  than  with  men ;  for  some  of  the  latter  he  has  bt*en  pleased  to 
raise  from  their  fall,  but  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  spare  any  of  the 
former :  ask  not  the  reason  ;  it  is  secret,  but  not  unjust.  (Ibserve, 
als(s  that  (hnl  hath  dealt  more  severely  with  the  evil  angels  than  with  re¬ 
probate  men,  who,  though  excluded  from  sidvation,  are  not  deprived  of 
all  temj)oral  favours  from  (iod.  The  second  act  is  that  whereliy  G<m1 
hath  decreed  to  punish  them  with  everlasting  destruction  in  hell. 
They  In'gan  to  be  punished  immediately  after  their  sin,  being  cast 
down  from  heaven  ;  which  perhaps  the  heathens  slightly  knew,  since 
they  represented  Ate,  the'  goddess  of  calamity  or  evil,  si*ized  l)y  the 
hair,  and  hurled  down  by  Jupiter  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  forbidden 
to  re-enter  the  skies.  Another  (fcgree  of  their  punishment  was  at  the 
time  of  Christ’s  coming,  for  then  Christ  “  destroyed  him  that  had  the 
pover  of  death,  that  is  the  devil,”  (Hcb.  ii.  14,)  “  the  prince  of  this 
world  was  then  judged.”  (John  xvi.  11.)  A  third  degree  was  by  the 
■  preaching  of  the  a]>ostles,  “  I  beheld,”  says  Christ,  “  Satan  as  light- 
ning  fall  from  heaven.”  (Luke  x.  18.)  The  last  degree  of  their  punish- 
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merit  will  1ms  wIumi  they  khull  Im*  east  into  the  lake  tliat  bunieth  with 
fire  and  brimstone.  (Hev.  xx.  Kb  14.)*  p.  2K1. 

Is  this  ('liristian  thcolog)'  ?  Does  it  not  rather  fall  under 
the  description  of  that  vain  philosofihy  which  intrudes  into  things 
unseen  ?  U|K)n  the  whole,  w’e  must  say,  that  to  translate  this 
book,  was  a  work  of  supererogation.  Mr.  Douglas's  “  Truths  of 
Religion  "  is  worth  a  hundred  such  works  as  Professor  Pictet's,  in 
whicn  those  truths  are  buried  lieneath  a  load  of  rubbish. 

Dr.  Dick's  Lectures  were  professedly  adapted  to  a  class  of 
students  for  the  Christian  Ministry,  and  are  therefore  not  fairly 
open  to  the  objections  which  lie  against  a  book  of  technical  theology 
offered  for  family  perusal.  Yet,  we  cannot  conscientiously  refrain 
from  expressing  our  doubt  as  to  the  practical  tendency  of  such  an 
exhibition  of  Christian  Theology  to  the  minds  of  young  men,  as 
the  learned  Author's  scheme,  in  common  with  those  usually  adopt¬ 
ed,  presents.  In  the  first  place,  the  professional  air  it  gives  to 
the  study,  is  likely  to  have  a  very  injurious  effect ;  for  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  contract  a  familiarity  with  sacred  things  as  matters  of  mere 
speculation,  or  matters  of  disputation,  apart  from  their  relation  to 
our  personal  interests.  Secondly,  the  blending  with  theology  what 
is  not  theology,  if  true  in  itself, — what  is  not  religious  truth, 
must  tend  to  debase  the  study  by  the  secular  admixture,  and  to 
confuse  the  perceptions  of  the  true  limits  of  human  and  Divine 
knowledge.  A  third  objection  against  this  method  is,  that  it  dis¬ 
connects  theological  truth  from  its  proper  evidence^  and  has  by 
this  nieans  the  unha])py  effect  of  throwing  an  air  of  uncertainty 
over  the  whole  system.  To  this  circumstance  we  are  dis|>osed  to 
attribute  much  of  the  scepticism  notoriously  prevalent  among 
theological  students ;  and  no  where  has  this  evil  prevailed  to  a 
more  fearful  extent  than  in  the  Scottish  universities.  When  the 
doctrines  of  religion  are  drawn  immediately  from  the  Bible,  they 
are  seen  in  the  light  of  their  proper  evidence ;  they  commend 
themselves  by  an  authority  which  the  conscience  recognises ;  and 
they  always  admit  of  being  brought  to  an  ex]>erimcntal  or  practical 
test  of  their  truth.  But  when  with  these  Scriptural  doctrines  are 
blended  the  abstract  positions  and  metaphysical  reasonings  which 
comp<)se  the  greater  part  of  systematic  theology,  and  which  are 
unsusceptible  of  being  established  by  the  same  moral  evidence, 
the  same  authority,  and  the  same  practical  test,  the  only  mode  of 
proof  being  logical  demonstration,  the  effect  is,  to  produce  a  fond¬ 
ness,  perhaps,  for  the  latter  species  of  evidence,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  weaken  the  hold  of  truth  upon  the  conscience,  and  to  re¬ 
move,  as  it  were,  the  whole  system  of  belief  from  its  proper  basis. 

We  may  refer,  in  illustration,  to  Dr.  Dick's  lectures  on  the 
‘Divine  Decrees ;  a  subject  which,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
does  not  l^elong  to  Christian  theology’,  jiny  more  than  the  nature 
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of  volition,  or  the  theory  of  causation,  'rhe  Icamocr  Autlior 
.alfirnis,  indeed,*  that  ‘  the  Scriptures  make  mention  of  the  decreet 
'  of  (itnl  in  many  ]xis8ages  and  in  a  variety  of  terms.’  This  as¬ 
sertion,  tliough  ohen  made,  is  inca))able  of  being  supported  bjr 
citations  conveying  any  such  notions  as  theologians  attach  to  the 
tirhnical  term.  The  inspired  writers  speak  of  his  foreknow- 
tiHlge,  his  ])ur|)ose,  the  determinate  counsel  of  his  will ;  but  if, 
l)y  the  decrees  of  Gotl,  nothing  more  was  meant  than  is  conveyed 
by  these  intelligible  terms,  why  was  the  phrase  coined,  and  erect- 
oil  into  the  sign  of  a  distinct  doctrine  ?  The  following  extracts 
may  supply  an  answer. 

‘  The  decrees  of  God  are  his  purpose  or  determination  with  respect 
to  future  things.  I  call  them  purpose  or  determination  in  the  singular 
iiuinlHT,  Ihh^uisc  there  was  only  one  act  of  His  inhnitc  mind  about 
future  things ;  although  we  s{)eak  as  if  there  had  been  many,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  pn>cess  of  our  own  minds,  which  form  successive  rewi- 
lutit»ns  as  thoughts  and  occasions  arise,  or  in  reference  to  the  objects 
of  his  decree,  which,  lading  many,  seem  to  require  a  distinct  puriHise 
for  each.  Hut  an  inliiiite  understanding  does  not  proceed  by  steps, 
;i8  they  necessarily  do  whose  knowledge,  like  light,  advances  by  de¬ 
grees, and  whose  ideas  come  in  a  train ;  it  jierceives  all  things  by  a 
single  glance.  “  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world.”* 

‘  This  seems  to  be  the  place,  in  which  it  is  proper  to  intriKluce  a 
distinction,  which  is  usually  made,  of  the  knowledge  of  G(k1  into  the 
knowledge  of  simjile  intelligence,  or  natunil  and  indehnite  knowledge, 
xcientin  simplicis  xntelligenlice  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  vision,  Mcientia 
r’lsionh,  which  is  also  called  free  and  definite.  The  former  is  the 
knowledge  of  things  possible,  and  is  called  indefinite,  liecausc  G<Hi  has 
defineil  or  determined  nothing  concerning  them.  GikI  knows  all  pos¬ 
sible  (nuises,  and  all  their  possible  effects.  The  latter  is  the  knowlragc 
of  future  things,  of  things  which  shall  take  place,  and  is  cidled  dehnitc, 
Is'cansc  their  existence  is  dcterminetl.  They  differ,  you  see,  in  their 
object ;  that  of  the  former,  being  all  things  that  miglit  exist ;  that  of 
the  latter,  iRung  only  such  things  as  arc  to  exist.  The  first  kind  of 
knowledge  is  founded  on  the  omnipotence  of  G(k1  ;  he  knows  all  things 
which  his  jH)wer  could  perform.  The  second  kind  of  knowledge  is 
founded  on  his  will  or  decree,  by  which  things  psiss  from  a  state  of 
p4»ssihility  to  a  state  of  futurition.  God  knew  of  innumerable  worlds 
and  orders  of  creatures  which  his  power  could  have  broughtdnto  lieing  ; 
hut  he  knew  of  them,  not  as  things  which  were  to  be,  but  as  things 
which  might  be.  But,  he  knew  of  the  universe  which  actually  is,  os 
certainly  to  have  a  future  existence,  because  he  had  determined  to 
create  it.  Lastly,  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge  differ  in  their  order, 
iMJcause  the  former  preceded  hit  decree,  and  the  latter  is  subseouent  to 
it.  Of  the  things  which  his  Almighty  power  could  accomplish,  he 
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purposeil  to  do  lliin  and  not  that ;  and  consequently,  the  one  became 
ct'rtain,  and  the  other  remaimMl  only  ]N)ssible. 

‘  There  is  a  third  kind  knowltnlj^,  which  some  Divines  have 
ascribed  to  God,  and  which  is  called  scicutia  medium  iKHraiisc  it  lies  in 
the  middle  betwet*n  the  two  kinds  already  explained,  and  differs  from 
Inith.  It  differs  from  natural  and  indefinite  knowletlj^e,  l)ecause  it  is 
conversant  not  alMuit  possible,  but  about  future  thinp* ;  it  differs  from 
frtv  and  definite  knowledge,  la'cause  it  is  not  founded  mMui  the  dt*cree 
of  GikI,  but  iij)on  the  actions  of  his  creaturi's,  which  he  forestH*s.  He 
knows  how  men  will  act  if  placed  in  particular  circumstances,  if  en- 
flowe<l  with  certain  talents,  if  favoured  with  certain  opportunities,  if 
ex jH)st»d  to  certain  temptations.  His  knowled'je  is  not  the  effect  of 
his  own  ]mrpose,  but  of  the  foresijxht  of  their  character  and  condition; 
it  is  not  derived  fnun  himself,  but  from  his  creatures.  The  design  of 
intHHlucing  this  distinction,  wius  to  give  support  to  the  d«K*triiH',  that 
the  divine  decrees  which  relate  to  men  are  conditional ;  or  that,  for 
I'xamide,  men  were  chosen  to  eternal  life  upon  the  fon*sight  of  their 
faith  and  oln^dience  ;  and  hence  it  has  l>een  strenuously  o])post'd  by 
the  advocates  of  unconditional  decrees.  They  have  endeavoured  to 
shew,  that  it  is  a  useless  distinction,  this  middle  science  In'ing  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  knowledge  of  simple  intelligimce,  or  the  knowledge  of 
all  jiossible  things  ;  that  it  solves  no  difficulties,  but  leav'es  the  (jues- 
ti<iu,  how  (ukI  is  not  the  author  of  sin.^  unanswered,  since  he  plactd 
Adam  in  circumstances  in  which  he  knew  certaiidy  that  he  wouhl  fall ; 
that  it  renders  (bnl  de|K‘ndent  upon  his  creatures,  from  whom  ])art  of 
his  kmmledgi*  is  derived,  and  by  whose  conduct  his  determinations 
are  regulaleil  ;  and  that  it  exempts  men  from  the  control  of  their 
iMaker,  leaving  them  to  act  iiulependcntlv  of  any  act  of  his  will,  or 
any  prior  arrangement  of  his  wisdom,  solefy  in  the  exercise  of  their 
<m  n  lilKTty.  Some  of  these  objections  ajqH'ar  to  have  weight ;  but, 
perhaps,  this  media  scivutia  might  1h'  so  explained  as  to  free  it  from 
them,  and  render  it  quite  ctmsistent  with  orthcHloxy.  Whether  you 
give  a  distinct  name  to  it  (»r  not,  you  might,  one  shoidd  think,  say 
with  the  utmost  s:ifety,  that  G»h1,  whose  understanding  is  infinite, 
knew  in  what  manner  men  w(»uld  act,  if  placed  in  particular  circum¬ 
stances,  and  did  place  them  in  such  circumstances,  with  a  view  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  design  of  his  administration. 

‘  You  will  understand,  by  what  hius  In'ciisaid,  the  connexion  between 
the  knowledge  and  the  deenvs  of  God.  When  he  decreed,  he  st'- 
lected,  if  I  may  sjH'ak  so,  from  the  infinity  of  ]H)ssible  things,  those 
which  his  wisd(»m  judged  proper  to  Ik?  done  ;  and  the  things  thus  se¬ 
lected  were  henceforth  future  and  certiiin. 

*  No  nuin  will  deny,  that  there  are  divine  decrees,  who  believes  that 
G<h1  is  an  intelligent  In'ing,  and  considers  what  this  charsicter  implies. 
An  intelligiMit  lH‘ing  is  one  who  knows  and  judges,  who  purpose's  ends, 
and  devises  nu*ans,  who  acts  from  design,  conceives  a  plan,  and  then 
pnxxHsls  to  execute  it.  Fortune  was  worshippial  as  a  gotldess  by  the 
ancient  heathens,  and  was  representetl  as  blind,  to  signify  that  she  was 
guiilinl  by  no  fixed  rule,  and  distributed  her  favours  at  random.  Surely 
no  |H*rson  of  common  st*nse,  mit  to  say  piety,  will  impute  priK'ediire  s«» 
irrational  to  the  I-i<»rd  of  univ«*rsal  nut^ire.  As  he  knew  all  things 
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\v)iicl«  ]'H»wor  coiilil  accomplish,  ihcro  wcro  iindonlitedly  rras«ms, 
wiiich  dctcriniiKHl  him  to  do  one  thing,  uiid  not  to  do  another  ;  and 
his  dunce,  which  was  founded  Ujum  tluwio  retisons,  was  liis  cUhtiv. 
l'|M>n  this  suhject,  we  cannot  avoid  s|H*akiiig  of  him  after  the  manner 
of  men ;  lu'causcs  in  endeavouring  to  conceive  the  acts  of  his  mind, 
we  necess;irily  refer  to  the  o])eration8  of  our  own,  however  grtvat  is  the 
dilfereiice  Ix'twiHMi  infinite  and  finite.  When  various  plans  are  laid 
iH'fore  us,  and  we  prefer  one  to  the  rest,  this  act  of  our  minds  is  a  de- 
ertv  or  purpose  by  which  our  subsequent  conduct  is  regulated.  The 
works  of  (iikI,  ill  like  manner,  necessarily  presupjHise  a  decree,  as  the 
plan  (►f  which  they  are  the  development.  It  will  certainly  Ik*  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  God  intended  to  create  the  world  befon*  he  actually  cre¬ 
ated  it  ;  that  he  intended  to  make  man  before  he  fashioned  his  iKnly, 
and  breathed  the  brc'ath  of  life  into  his  nostrils  ;  that  he  intended  to 
govern  the  world  which  he  had  made,  according  to  certain  laws  ;  and 
it  will  Ik*  farther  admitted,  that  when  he  rt*solved  to  crt*ate  the  world, 
and  to  make  man,  and  to  establish  laws  physical  and  moral,  he  hud 
some  ultimate  object  in  view.  Having  constructed  a  machine,  and  si*t 
it  in  motion,  he  knew  what  would  lie  the  result ;  and  this  result  was 
the  true  reason,  or  the  final  cause,  why  the  machine  iras  constructed. 
Tliis  intention  of  the  Deity  is  his  decree.  To  this  general  idea  of  a 
dt'cnr  no  man  can  obji'ct,  whatever  difhculties  may  occur  in  the  detail 
of  the  diictrine,  liecause  it  is  as  simple,  and  as  iu*cessarily  forced  upon 
our  minds,  as  the  idea  of  a  purpose  in  the  mind  of  a  wis<*  man,  ])re- 
eeding  an  enterprise  in  which  he  embarks,  or  a  |);irticular  nuKle  of  life 
which  he  adopts.  In  fine,  the  decree  of  God  is  his  will,  in  which  the 
exertions  of  his  |>ower,  and  the  manifestations  of  his  other  |H'rfiH;tionH, 
originat(*d.  When  we  speak  of  his  decreeing  or  purposing,  we  mean 
nothing  mysterious  and  profound,  but  merely,  that  before  he  acted,  he 
willed  to  act ;  that  his  (»}K*rations  ad  extra  were  not  the  effects  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  but  of  counsel  and  design.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  ITil) — 1()2. 

Now,  were  this  all  that  is  meant,  why  should  so  simple  a 
doctrine  Ik*  wrapi^d  up  in  such  metaphysical  jargon  ?  Who 
could  dispute  this  last  ]Wition  ?  And  what  then  is  the  meaning 
of  the  controversy  as  to  whether  the  decrees  of  God  arc  absolute 
anil  uiHonditional,  or  the  contrary  ?  *rhc  al)ovc  cxtr.act  will  re- 
flwt  no  discredit  upon  the  Author’s  information  and  acutencKs ; 
yet,  can  this  pass  with  any  one  for  a  ]mrt  and  parcel  of  the 
Christian  religion  ?  A  man  might  hold  this  same  notion  of  the 
Divine  decrees,  who  was  a  Socinian,  a  Mohammedan,  or  a  philo- 
Ja)|)hical  Necessitarian.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  who  drew  his 
religious  knowledge  pure  from  tlie  Scrijitures,  would  ever  |)er|)lex 
Ins  brain  with  the  im]XTtinet!t  distinctions  relative  to  .the  mode 
of  the  Divine  knowledge,  or  the  difference  between  foreknow- 
kxlge,  and  pur|>osc',  and  decree.  *rhc  learned  Author,  too,  rashly 
affirms,  that  ‘  no  man  will  deny  that  there  are  Divine  tiecrees, 
‘  who  believes  that  God  is  an  intelligent  being,  and  considers 
‘  ^hat  that  character  implies’;  when  divines,  it  seems,  have  not 
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sc'lileil,  ‘  wlicllier  llie  ilccrees  an*  in  (Iml  essentially,  or  inliesively 
‘  ami  aceideiUally  !  ! '  'I'ill  tliis  ahstnise  |K)int  is  seltltMl,  and 
made  intelligible,  we  may  surely  In'  exeiisetl  for  susi^nding  alt4i. 
getlier  our  assent  to  the  undefined  doetrine.  'rrutn  would  lose 
nothing,  and  charity  would  gain  much,  if  this  term  decree  wtnr 
exploded  from  the  theological  vocabulary.  It  has  been  the  oc. 
casion  of  an  unhallowed  logomachy. 

We  have  one  more  ohuTtion  to  adduce  against  this  method  of 
teaching  theology ;  and  it  is  foumUxl  upm  the  wide  discrepancy 
between  what  the  student  in  divinity  is  taught,  and  what  he  is 
to  teach  others.  What  the  divine  or  minister  of  religion  is 
.ipIHunted  to  teai’h  others,  is  Christianity,  (»r  the  d4>ctrinc  of 
('hrist  ami  his  A|>ostlcs:  what  the  tlundogical  student  is  taiight 
is,  a  si'luHiUinade  divinity  ccnn]>ouiulcd  t»f  what  is  called  natural 
religion,  meUphysical  reasoning,  and  revealed  articles  of  faith, 
the  latter  lH*ing  broken  up  into  subtile  distinctions  and  inter¬ 
minable  C4>ntT4»versies.  Hetwccn  the  ]>opular  theoh>gy  and  the 
systematic  theoh>g\',  how  little  is  there  in  common  !  Had  theo¬ 
logical  systems  been  framed  with  any  adaj>tation  to  the  instnic- 
tion  of  the  ctnnmon  |H'o])1c,  they  would  never  have  receded  so  far 
from  the  sim]»licity  and  ])ractical  character  of  the  Scripture  doc¬ 
trine.  I'he  ('hristian  theology  was  originally  the  simplest  ami 
most  ])opular  thing  in  the  world,  within  grasp  of  the  humblest 
intellect,  and  was  ])ropoundcd  with  the  utmost  plainness  of  s|K}cch. 
If  vcilml  by  its  own  light  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  it  stoinl 
revcalcil  to  baln’s  in  intellect  in  all  the  plainness  of  a  mci^sage 
from  heaven.  It  spoke  the  language  of  the  common  |>eoplc,  and 
blcndixl  with  all  the  elements  of  common  life.  Now’,  abas !  a 
man  must  Ik*  theologically  ixiucated  to  understand  the  very  terms 
of  his  religion  ! 

'fhe  ScTi])tural  theology  is  a  discovery  of  facts  and  a  system  of 
motives  :  the  systematic  theology  is  a  scries  of  prohiems.  The 
former  addresses  man  as  a  sinner ;  the  latter  as  a  phil(tso])hcr. 
'rile  one  builds  in>ou  the  authority  of  God  and  the  moral  nature 
of  man  .as  account.able  to  his  Maker.  The  other  lays  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  d  priori  reasonings,  .and  m.akes  the  existence  of  (iml  the 
subject  of  iwptiry  ;  dcstniying,  by  supposition,  the  moral  nature 
of  man,  in  order  to  prove  the  more  philosophically  that  he  has  a 
Maker  !  What  divines  are  ple.ased  to  call  ‘  the  natural  onlcr’ 
requires,  that,  in  teacliing  theology,  we  should  begin  where,  in 
teaching  religion,  we  end, — with  the  glorious  |)crfection8  of  the 
(fftHihead.  Ilut  how  does  it  exhibit  the  Divine  Nature.^  Ap¬ 
plying  its  met.aphysical  prism  to  the  Light  Ineffable,  it  decoin- 
|H>M's  the  rays  of  its  brightness,  .and  presents  to  us,  in  the  place 
of  the  Gml  and  Father  of  Our  Lord  .lesus  Christ,  a  Pantheon 
of  Divine  Attributes!  Pursuing  the  same  natural  order,’  it 
next  tc.achcs  the  pupil  to  s|x*culate  concerning  the  Divine  decrees 
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anti  eternal  |>nr|H>si's,  before  it  sloops  to  the  low  groiincl  of  man's 
aetnal  condition  and  diuy,  |)olitely  discourses  of  angels  before 
it  amdesciMKls  to  K|)eak  of  human  l>eings.  Wlicn  at  length  this 
'riuHilogy  conies  to  treat  of  man,  how  does  it  treat  of  him  ?  Does 
h  ackiress  itself  to  his  conscience  Jiml  heart  by  considerations 
ada|He<l  to  develop  the  religious  principle  within  him  P  No,  it 
pnieetnls  to  analyse  the  human  nature  as  it  had  atteniptcHl  to  do 
tlie  Divine ;  and  to '  dissect  the  moral  being,  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  tlie  will  is  moved,  how  sin  is  pro|)agatcil,  and  other 
|M>ints‘of  learned  curiosity.  After  running  this  long  conrse 
tlirough  the  region  of  possibilities  and  abstractions,  the  pupil  is 
eondueteil  to  the  subject  of  Redemption  ;  but  soon  he  finds  him- 
self  plunged  into  the  quinquarticular  controversy  ;  from  which  he 
esi*a|)es  only  to  lie  involved  in  the  still  more  unmeaning  logoma- 
chit's  relating  to  Church  government.  Happy  and  favouretl  is 
kc,  if,  on  emerging  from  tliis  academic  initiation,  he  docs  not 
leave  tin'  lK*st  ])art  of  his  religion  In'liind  him.  Not  unfrequently, 
the  finished  divine  is  but  an  orthodox  sceptic,  at  once  a  doubter 
and  a  dogmatist,  his  knowledge  improved  at  tlie  cx|icnsc  of  his 
faith, — well  provided  with  definitions,  but  with  enfeeblud  con¬ 
victions. 

Let  our  Academic  now  apply  himself  to  his  professional  work 
as  a  po])ular  instructor,  and,  in  order  to  any  degree  of  success, 
he  must  begin  with  forgetting,  or  endeavouring  to  forget,  more 
than  half  of  what  he  has  learned.  Were  he  to  pro|H)se  as  a 
topic  of  inquiry  to  his  flock,  after  the  mode  of  theologizing  lie  has 
ix'cn  taught,  the  ])rohlem  of  the  Divine  Existence,  the  |K)ssibility 
of  Hevelation,  the  origin  of  evil,  he  would  justly  incur  the  scorn, 
or  ridicule,  or  pity  of  his  hearers.  What  could  be  a  greaU'r  in¬ 
sult  to  the  understanding  and  feelings  of  men  awake  to  their  real 
religious  condition,  and  concerned  about  their  immortal  interests, 
than  such  theological  pastimes  ?  Soon  he  finds  that  he  has  learn- 
ul  any  thing  hut  the  main  business  of  his  oilice,  that  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  wonl  of  Cioil,  and  |)ersuading  men  to  lielievc  and  oliey  it. 
Thus  it  is  that  so  many  great  divines  have  liecn  notoriously  wretch - 
td  ]»reachers: — we  have  heard  of  an  instance  of  the  kind  lieing 
cxplahied  by  the  shrewd  observation,  that  the  leanied  ITofcsstir 
had  lieen  giving  out  so  much  divinity  to  his  pupils  all  his  life,  as 
to  have  none  left  for  himselC  There  arc,  of  course,  exceptions ; 
hut  they  are  the  rare  triumphs  of  elevated  spirituality  and  piety. 

If,  instead  of  the  ‘  natural  order'  of  thi'ologiuns,  we  examine 
the  true  order  of  Scrijitural  truths,  we  shall  find  that  the  first 
lesson  in  the  school  of  Christianity,  is  the  necessity  of  Divine  illu- 
uiinution  in  order  to  efllier  an  apppeciation  wf  sacred  truth,  or  a 
sincere  reception  of  iu  Here  all  rcligioiv  Ix'gins.  And  the  next 
lesson  relates  to  the  real  condition  of  man  as  standing  in  neo<l  of 
redemption  and  moral  restoration  ;  for  Christianity  is  the  religion' 
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t)f  hiiincTs,  and  stakes  its  tnitli  upon  tlic  fact,  that  man  is  a  fallen 
Uinj;.  Tliis,  then,  is  the  first  step  within  tlic  portal  of  'rheo¬ 
logy.  Here  the  child  and  the  philosopher  must  alike  lie-in. 
'flic  first  ojKration  of  the  Divine  'readier  is,  to  ‘convince  of 
sin.'  A  consciousness  of  sin  is  the  foundation,  tict'p  laid  in  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  ujion  which  all  religions,  true  or  false,  will 
Ik*  found  to  rest  *  ;  for  in  this  originate  the  wants  of  the  eon. 
science,  the  ‘longing  to  Ik?  saved  without  knowing  the  true  way 
‘  how,'  which  is  the  parent  of  all  su|>crstition, — the  blind  feeling 
after  (icnl, — the  yearning  of  the  creature  for  deliverance.  “  If  wc 
say  we  have  no  sin,  we  innH'aeh  the  veracity  of  G(hI  (4/fwaT>iv 
To<o(/fifv  aliov  -j-),  alid  his  word  can  have  no  ])lace  in  us." 

Is  it  Ik'cause  this  is  the  repelling  ]K)int  of  theology,  the  essence 
t»f  all  that  is  ollensive  in  every  true  system,  the  great  heresy  in 
the  world's  esteem,  that  our  doctors  of  theology  have  chosen  to 
|H)sf)>one  it  in  their  system  ?  IVliseiable  policy  !  ('hrist  has 
chosen  that  his  disciples  shall  stoop  on  entering  the  narrow  wicket 
that  leads  into  his  scIum)!  ;  and  these  temple-builders  have 
thought  it  wiser  to  lead  their  scholars  round  by  a  magnificent 
|>ortieo,  that  conceals  the  homely  edifice  of  'rruth ;  and  many 
never  go  further  than  the  porch.  It  was  reserved  for  a  layman 
to  set  a  better  example.  Air.  Douglas  places  a  belief  of  our  fall 
ill  Adam  at  the  head  of  the  six  articles,  in  which,  according  to 
his  more  philosophical  and  seri])tural  theology,  religion  consists  J. 
We  are  delighted  to  find  Air.  Conybeare  adopting  a  similar 
oriler. 

‘  At  the  very  ent ranee  of  onr  inquiry  into  ('liristian  doe*trino,  the 
leading  and  eluiracteristic  attribute  (jf  that  religion,  as  a  remedial  dis- 
|Hais;ition,  presents  itself.  Hnt  the  necessity  of  that  "reined ial  dispen- 
s^ition,  and  its  adaptation  (<»  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  ctinnot  he 
appreciated  without  a  previous  examinatiim  of  the  moral  condition  <>f 
lair  natim\  to  which  the  remedy  is  to  Ik*  a]>plied.  'fhe  invest ig.it ion 
of  that  condition  h;is,  iiiihvd,  ever  t(»rmed  the  most  interesting  pro¬ 
blem  of  ethical  s|H‘Culation.*  (  owy/av/rc,  p.  135. 

'fhe  learned  Author  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  perplexing  pa¬ 
radox  which  man's  condition  ])rescnts,  forced  itself  u])on  the  oh- 
servation  even  of  the  ancient  heathen  sages,  and  drew  from  some 
of  them  confessions  strikingly  accordant  with  the  testimony  of 
Scripture.  A  passage  in  .\ristotle,  cited  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  is  in 
the  elost'st  harmony  with  the  language  of  St.  Paul. 


•  NcihI  wc  cxct'pt  DciMii,  which  is  not  a  religion,  but  an  altciiipl  ta 
aiiiiihil.itc  sin  without,  like  Atheism,  denying  a  Fiist  C’auoc  ? 
t  I  .foliii,  i.  Hb 
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‘  “  There  rtp|>e*ars,  iK^sitles  rea- 
Min,  another  j)rincij»lc  innate  in 
the  human  soul,  which  resists  and 
o|>|H»st‘s  itself  to  reason  ;  and  just 
as  the  lind)s  t>f  the  Ixaly  when  af- 
Hieted  hy  the  palsy,  are  torn  aside 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in 
which  \vc  desionod  to  move  them, 
the  like  also  hapjK*ns  with  r^ird 
to  the  s(»ul/’ *  (hQ**.  Niitop.  A.  *y.) 
Conybcarc,  p.  139 


“I  sec  another  principle  of 
action  in  my  memU'rK,  which 
wars  apiinst  the  principle  of  my 
understanding,  and  brings  me  into 
captivity  to  the  ])rinciplc  of  sin 
which  inheres  in  mv  memlK'rs.’* 
For  that  which  I  do,  1  allow, 
not ;  what  1  wmild,  that  I  do  not, 
but  do  what  I  hate  O  wretch¬ 
ed  man  that  1  am !  who  shall 
rescue  me  from  the  IkkIv  of  this 
death  ?  **  Rom.  vii.  23,  15,  24, 


Not  less  striking  is  the  declaration  of  Plato,  in  a  dialogue  of 
which  liuman  nature  forms  the  express  subject.  Referring  to  the 
conscious  bondage  whicli  the  disciple  confesses  he  lalxnirs  under, 
he  makes  Socrates  assure  him,  that  he  must  seek  for  deliverance, 

‘  not  relying  on  any  thing  which  he,  Jis  his  philosophical  in- 
‘  structor,  was  able  to  accomplish,  but  on  the  will  and  ]H)wcr  of 
‘  (lod  alone.’  After  citing  these  siHriniens  of  the  general  ad¬ 
missions  of  mankind,  Mr.  Conybeare  proceeds  : — 

‘  The  religious  views  and  practices  of  almost  every  country  strongly 
express  the  siiine  humiliating  confession ;  they  all  ])laiuly  indicate  a 
painful  feeling,  that  man  had  incurred  a  guilt  otfensivc  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Deity, ^ that  his  mind  hud  contracted  ]H)llutiun  from  its  connexion 
with  his  carnal  passions, — that  a  stain  existed,  which  required  the 
most  painful  iiiHictioiis,  cither  in  this  world  or  the  next,  for  its  purga¬ 
tion.  Hence  the  varied  rites  of  puriticution  ; — hence  have  the  votaries 
of  India  or  Kgypt  sought  to  wash  away  their  moral  {Mdlutioii  in  the 
sicrcd  streams  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Nile  ; — hence  the  sacrifices  of  ex¬ 
piation  hy  which  those  who  felt  the  divine  justice  to  be  outriigcil, 
vainly  imagined  it  could  be  apjieased  ;  offering  thoiisiuuls  of  nims  ;  or, 
with  a  more  perfect  superstition,  immtdating  human  victims ;  and,  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  sacrifice,  by  offering  the  dearest  objc'ct  — 
giving  ihoir  first-born  for  their  transgression — the  fruit  of  their  Innly 
for  tiie  sin  of  their  soul ; — hence  the  varied  and  often  cxcruciatin;: 
systems  of  corjHireal  |)enance,  undergone  from  the  conviction  of  guilt, 
from  the  natural  apprehension  that  a  moral  government  must  imply 
the  rctrihulum  of  punishment,  and  the  hojxj  that  these  voluntary  indu- 
mnees  might  Ik?  accepted  as  satisfactory.  The  conscious  wants  which 
these  things  indicate  were  strikingly  illustrated,  when  a  poor  Indian 
devotee,  writhing  under  such  sclf-inflictions,  on  hearing  the  doctrine 


•  lihMimfield  refers  to  a  similar  mode  of  expression  attribuUMl  to 
Socratt*s  by  Plato  atld  Xeiutphon:  AiJo  ^’C.  Mr.  Cony- 

iH'arc  cites  a  remarkable  passage  from  Plutarch,  in  which  depravity  of 
soul  is  ascriU'd  to  ‘  the  portion  of  evil  mingled  in  the  nature  ot  all 
‘  from  our  birth.’ 
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Ilf  Him  who  came  to  si*ek  and  save  that  which  was  lout,  proclaimed  hy 
a  Christian  missionary,  exclaimed,  “  This,  this  is  what  1  have  so  lonj; 
MMi^ht  for,  but  hitherto  sought  in  vain.”  Ht*w  beautiful,  indeed,  to 
such  as  he,  must  appear  the  feet  of  those  who  preach  the  Go8|x?l  of 
|ieace — a  peoi'c  so  dcvtiltf  neeiled,  so  anxiously  sought!  Hence  also  the 
views,  added  to  all  these  tempond  expiations,  of  the  necessity  of  a 
future  j)enol  purgation  fur  the  soul :  such  views  wc  find  to  have 
tinctureil  most  of  the  religious  systems  of  the  East,  the  probable 
cnulle  of  our  nice.  Thus  Zorouster  is  said  to  have  taught,  that  souls 
after  death  must  l>e  cleansed  from  the  stains  of  sin,  and  from  all  the 
defilements  which  they  had  contnicteil  from  their  union  with  matter, 
and,  after  a  long  purgation  by  fire,  be  fitted  for  their  re-absorption  into 
the  Deity  from  whom  they  had  emanated.  Many  of  the  Stoical  and 
I’latonie  schisils  seem  to  have  {mrticiimted  in  these  notions  ;  for  wc  by 
no  numns  find  them  confined  to  nule  periods  or  uncultivateil  nations. 
Thus  we  find  Socrates,  in  the  Phaulo,  introduced  as  asserting,  that  the 
souls  of  many  had  contracted  such  an  earthly  tendency  from  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  the  Ixsly  and  its  carnal  lusts,  that  they  were  condemned  to 
flit  around  the  deixisitories  of  their  corporeal  tenements,  and,  as 
s|H'etres,  to  haunt  tfie  graves  that  covered  the  dust  of  Death.  Cicero, 
in  the  close  of  the  Somnitnn  Scipionisy  re|>eats  the  siimc  doctrine  ;  and 
we  find  it  strikingly  expressinl  by  the  most  learned  of  pvts,  in  a  pas- 
sagi*  evidently  intended  to  convey  a  jihilosophical  view  of  the  jisycho- 
logical  opinions  of  his  time.  (See  Virgil,  yEn.  vi.  7‘k>.)*  pp.  1*12,  3. 

Mr.  Conylx'arc  next  shews,  that  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
not  only  eonlirins  these  representations  of  the  moral  condition  of 
man,  hut  ‘all  its  appeals  are  founded  on  the  assumption  of  its 
‘  Ix'ing  exactly  what  wc  find  it ;  and  to  iKings  so  situated,  all  its 
‘  addri^sses  arc  direett'd.'*  It  follows,  that  ‘  a  real  conviction  and 
‘  candid  acknowledgement  of  the  state  of  the  evil  must  neces- 
‘  sarily  ])recetlc  every  ap])lication  for  an  availing  remedy.’ 

‘  And  what,  then,  is  the  exjH'riencc  of  our  own  limists  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  ?  Hepugnunt  as  it  may  Im*  to  our  jiride  to  admit  in  cx])ress  terms 
truths  HO  humiliating  to  the  imagined  dignity  of  our  nature,  yet,  in 
our  inmost  hearts  we  shall,  I  Indieve,  very  generally  discover  a  secret 
cousciousness  of  the  justice  of  thesi*  representations.  He,  indi*ed,  who 
can  really  imagine  that  his  mond  conduct,  or,  what  is  much  more  es¬ 
sential,  Ids  moral  feelings,  really  coincide  with  any  standard  of  his 
mond  duty  which  his  reason  can  approve,  must  have  a  conci'ption  i»f 
that  mond  standaird  so  low  and  inaderpiate,  or  so  exalted  a  view  of  his 
own  diameter,  as  falls  probably  to  the  lot  of  few  who  ever  really  take 
the  trouble  to  liestow  any  sc'rious  attention  on  the  ipiestion.  The 
gniunds,  indivd,  on  which  anything  like  self-complacency  can  Ik*  built, 
must  arise  from  a  very  iin|H‘rft'ct  view  of  the  extent  of  the  general 
field  of  our  iluties,  and  from  considering  them  as  entirely  confined  to 
ihosi'  which  arisi'  from  our  MK'ial  relations.  In  thesi*  the  relations  of 
ri*eipnH';d  interest  so  evitlently  prevail,  and  they  are  so  obviously  regu- 
bited  by  an  iiniiieili.ite  principle  of  utility,  in  wbicb  every  individual 
closely  particitwtes,  that  it  reipdres  very  little  expansion  of  the  mere 
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tnoilvcs  of  self-interest  to  prescribe  their  discharge.  A  general  feeling 
of  sympathy  also  os  to  the  distresses  of  others,  which  is  in  fact  little 
mure  than  on  instance  of  the  natural  association  of  painful  ideas  de- 
rired  from  our  sclhsh  ex|)ericnce,  will  naturally  prompt  us  to  desire 
the  happininis  rather  than  the  misery  of  those  ulMut  us.  Nor  will  I  at 
all  deny  the  common  existence  of  an  easy  and  kind  tem{)cr,-— of  an 
amiable,  although  1  fear  imperfect,  principle  of  benevolence.  It  is 
the  alienation  and  perversion  of  a  moral  constitution  originally  de¬ 
signed  pure  and  good,  that  the  Scriptures  assure  us  of,— Hif  {lowers 
enfeebled,  and  passions  misdirected  and  aggravated, — not  of  the  utter 
extinction  of  every  good  feeling, — not  of  the  substitution  of  principles 
simply  evil ;  but,  if  we  estimate  our  duties  aright,  we  shall  assuretlly 
fi'el  tfiat  these  social  duties,  im{X)rtant  as  they  are,  are  yet  a  single 
hranch  only,  and  that  an  inferior  branch,  of  our  moral  obligations. 
Higher,  infinitely  higher,  must  be  those  which  arise  from  the  relations 
which  crtnitures  owe  to  their  Creator,  the  source  of  lieing  and  of  every 
pNsl.  What  can  so  jiroperly  claim  the  highest  affections  and  supreme 
ri'gard  of  monil  agents,  os  the  c<mtem{)lation  of  that  Being  whose  very 
c*vsi'nce  is  abstract  goodness  }  Reason  unites  with  Revelation  in  {iro- 
nouncing  that  the  first  and  great  command  of  moral  obligation  is,  and 
must  lie,  **  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might."  But  who  ran  for  a 
moment  coni{)are  the  actual  state  of  his  affections  and  feelings  with  a 
rule  like  this, — a  rule,  notwithstanding,  which  the  full  conviction  of 
his  reason  approves, — and  not  become  deeply  conscious  how  lamenta¬ 
bly  imjKTfect  in  this  highest  relation  those  feelings  and  affectimis  re¬ 
main  ?  What  an  incamcity  is  there  in  our  minds  to  fix  themselves  on 
the  contemplation  of  Deity !  What  coldness  and  deadness  of  affini- 
tions  towards  Him  !  What  tor]K)r  os  to  s{)iritual  objects!  What  dis¬ 
taste  and  disinclination  for  spiritual  services !  This  is,  as  we  all  ex- 
|HTience,  a  state  of  feeling  {icrfectly  distinct  from  unlielief  of  tlmsi* 
oljects  ;  for  we  arc  sensible  of  it,  even  while  most  firmly  jHjrsuaded  of 
tlie  truth  of  those  objects.  But  yet,  how  such  a  state  or  fLH.diiig  can 
Ik*  iMK'xistent  with  a  belief  in  these  things  would  surely  sivni  unac- 
eountalde,  did  not  our  own  cx{KTicnce  assure  us  of  the  fiict.  Yet 
even  when  our  reason  has  been  most  dee{)ly  im{)rc8scd  with  the  pnnifs 
which  the  exquisite  frame  and  provisions  of  nature  bear  to  the  incoin- 
pri'hensible  {xirfections  of  the  almighty  Author  of  nature, — even  when 
we  have  accepUnl,  with  the  conviction  of  faith,  the  revelation  of  the 
still  greater  riches  of  his  grace, — still,  how  often  does  it  seem  that 
tlu'sc  most  yrnwerful  considerations  arc  hisufhcicnt  to  excite  any  warm 
and  lively  affection :  how  little  dcKJs  our  spirit  feel  of  that  thirst  for 
lliinself,  even  the  living  God,  which  yet  we  admit  to  be  the  genuine 
character  of  true  devotion  !  What,  then,  can  account  for  such  lament- 
aide  imperfection,  such  complete  failure  in  that  which  forms  the  very 
highest  branch  of  all  mond  obligations,  the  first  source  of  all  monil 
aireetioiis,  unless  we  ascribe  it  to  a  fearful  de|)ravatioii  of  our  inonil 
eoiisiitution  from  its  original  state?  If  we  could  strip  ourselves  of 
our  own  ex|K‘rience,  if  in  imagination  we  could  ft»r  a  moment  {ilace 
oiirsidvcs  ill  the  condition  of  any  other  order  of  moral  intelligenc<*s, 
and  bU{>{H)se  those  intelligences  to  8{)cculatc  d  priori  us  to  what  would 
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1)0  the  fw'linpi  which  wt)uh!  arise  in  the  inimis  of  mor.il  ajionls  on 
tlowoil  with  reason,  ami  r.ipablc  through  that  rojuson  of  arriving  at  tlio 
kiiowh^lgt*  of  the  Doitv,  and  ot  all  their  old ig;it ions  to  Him  ; — their 
view  of  the  Deity  forming,  imht*d,  the  very  crown  and  |HTfi»ction  of 
their  ri*a.son  ; — if,  I  R;iy,  we  could  conceive  any  other  order  of  spiritual 
intellip*nces  s)H*culating  a  pr'utri  on  the  fct‘liiigs  with  which  lH.‘inp< 
thus  coiistitnti  cl  must  n*gard  the  Deity  ; — cim  we  for  a  moment  sup- 
|M»s«\  that  they  would  lielieve  to  1)0  jK)ssihlc  such  a  languor  of  atfec- 
tiiiiis  us  w’c  ex|H'rience  ?  Is  it  not,  then,  clear  that  this  languor,  this 
alieiuitioii  and  estrangement  of  the  soul  from  lier  God,  implies,  that 
her  original  i'onstitution  has  undergone  a  fatal  change?  But  if  the 
source  of  tuir  whole  moral  dutit*8  Ih‘  thus  pidluted  in  its  very  first 
springs,  is  it  at  all  prohahle  that  the  stream  can  flow  onw'-ards  pure 
and  iindefilcd  ?  1  liave  already  admitteil  indeed,  and  accountiMl  for' 

on  tdivious  principles,  our  supt'rior  discharge  of  the  social  duties  of  the 
M»coiid  t;d>le.  Hut  even  here  we  shall  find,  that  the  love  of  our  fellow 
cnnilun's,  in  order  to  Ik‘  pure  and  consistent,  must  proceed  from  that 
h»ve  to  the  (’rnit^ir,  in  which  we  have  seen  oursidves  to  l)e  so  deficient. 
Natural  kindness  of  temper  may  indciHl  carry  us  far,  hut  may  still 
slt»p  short  when  most  neeued.  The  cpiestion  is  not,  how’  wx*  perform 
our  siK'ial  duties  when  they  happen  to  be  agreeable  to  our  inclinations, 
but,  how  we  discharge  them  when  they  exact  stwere  sacrifices,  and 
im|N)S4*  painful  stdf-denial, — how  far  the  narrow'  spirit  of  selfishness 
is  extinguished  iu  us,— how'  far  we  regard  every  man,  not  his  own 
things,  but  the  things  of  others,  in  interest,  as  in  honour,  ])refcrring 
one  another.  Who  is  there  that  iwn  re-ad  over  that  most  lively  picture 
which  St.  l*aul  has  drawn  t)f  Christian  charity,  and  flatter  hiinst'lf 
that  he  is  reading  a  tlescription  of  his  own  natural  character  ? 

*  1  have  thus  endeavoured  to  impress  on  you  the  primary  imjMirt- 
ance  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  actual  moral  coiidilien  of  our 
nature  ;  since  it  is  t»nly  when  thus  siuisibleof  an  existing  evil,  that  wc 
can  Mvk  »»r  appreciate  the  means  of  restonition,  which  it  is  the  great 
object  i)f  tuir  religion,  as  a  remedial  dis{H'nsatioti,  to  propose.* 

pp.  147 — 1*”>1* 

*l*bc  brief  observations  wbieb  follow-,  on  tbc  Scriptural  expla¬ 
nation  of  tbc  eaiisc  of  this  moral  dc]>ravation  as  connected  with 
the  fall  of  our  lirst  parents,  are  ebaracterized  by  tl'.e  true  niotlcsly 
of  ]diilosopby,  and  are  well  adaptcil  to  satisfy  tbe  candid  in- 
tpiirer. 

*rhis  s]H'eimcn  m.ay  ]X‘rbaps  l)c  sullicicnt  as  a  recommendation 
of  tbe  volume  ;  but  we  cannot  dismiss  it  without  adverting  to  tbe 
erudite  and  valuable  essay  on  tbe  grammatical  prineijiles  of  the 
.Aramean  languages.  'This  must,  however,  form  tbe  .subject  of  .a 
ilistinet  .irliele;  and  we  sliall  then  inure  partieul.-irly  examine,  bow 
far  tbe  Aullii»r's  sebeme  of  *rbeulngy  can  \k  considered  as  eom- 
]»rehending  all  tlie  cardinal  doctrincb  of  tbe  Christian  Faith. 


(  llj)  ) 

Art.  n.  /)«  Minls'tvrc  EvangtTique  dans  ses  Uaitiwrls  awe  t Fdni 
Aciucl  dvs  K^lises  llcformees  dc  France*  Sermon  nroiionct*  A 
Montvillicrs,  Ic  1(>  Sopt.  18J^2,  pour  la  Constxrralioii  ilo  M.  Jean 
S»hicr ;  par  INI.  (».  tic  Ft  lict\  rastcur  do  I’K^jIise  Koft»rnu'‘C  dc 
lliiUn'C.  QOii  the  ISIiiiistry  of  the  (lospol,  in  its  various  Hclathms 
the  Present  Condition  of  the  Keforinetl  Churclies  <»f  France ;  a 
Sermon,  including;  the  Charge,  at  the  Ordination  t»f  the  Hev.  John 
S«iliier,  at  ISlontvillicrs,  Sept.  Irt,  U132.  By  the  Rev.  Gei»rge  de 
Felice,  Past.  llcf.  Ch.  Btdbec,  Lower  Seine.]  Hvo,  pp.  (ill.  Pa¬ 
ris,  1832. 

I  'r  is  to  our  regret  that  we  have  not  till  just  now  obtained  this 
*  pamphlet.  As  a  discourse^  if  we  refer  to  its  qualities  in 
style,  reasoning,  solidity  of  judgement,  ])athos,  and  scriptural 
piety,  it  would  deserve  much  more  than  an  ordinary  encomium  ; 
i»ut,  as  an  indication  of  causes  and  tendencies  which  are  now  in 
viirorous  o|»eration,  and  as  an  expression  of  the  character  which 
In^ongs  to  a  luqquly  increasing  ])arty  among  the  Wench  Protest¬ 
ants,  it  |>i)sscsses  extraordinary  value.  With  that  Ixnly  of 
(  hristians,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
stiMKl  in  intimate  relations :  and  the  interest  which  1)elongs  to  it 
is  deqdy  participated  hy  the  friends  of  Kvangelical  truth  in 
i'nglaiul  and  Ireland,  both  of  the  Establishment  and  of  the 
Dissenting  Imdy.  What  feeling  mind  can  help  cherishing  such 
an  interest ;  or  would  wish  to  be  exempted  from  it  ?  The  most 
exact  research  seems  to  shew,  that  no  country  u|K)n  earth  Inw 
pHulueed  so  many  martyrs  for  the  truth  of  Christ,  as  France  and 
its  frontier  regions.  The  murderous  horrors  of  two  centuries, 
and  the  banishment  or  flight  of  the  thousands  who  esca]K‘d  the 
I'dge  of  the  sword,  could  not  extiqiate  Protestantism  from  the 
soil  of  France.  At  the  ]K'ril  of  life,  its  sons  and  daughters  inain- 
lained  their  ])r(>fession,  and  frecjuently  held  large  assemblies  for 
religious  worshij)  in  dells,  deserts,  woods,  and  rocks.  Lewis 
XVI.,  in  17117^  gitvc  them  |>olitical  existence;  for  till  then,  dur¬ 
ing  more  than  a  century,  they  had  breathed  by  sufferance ;  they 
Loiiid  legally  hold  no  projKrty,  their  marriages  were  invalid,  and 
their  children  were  held  illegitimate.  The  presum])tion  of  law 
was,  that  no  Frenchman  was  a  Protestant,  and  no  Protestant  a 
Fri'iichman ;  yet,  the  ProtesUint  ])opulation  of  France  was  almiit 
a  million.  By  the  Revolution,  that  terrific  earthquake,  they  were 
introduced  to  equal  rights  with  all  their  countrymen.  The  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  restored  Bourlwns  to  destroy  those  rights,  was  one 
<*f  the  means  by  which  those  ungrateful  and  insane  persons  sapped 
their  own  throne.  But  the  infidel  frenzy  of  the  Ilc]>ublic,  and 
tin*  military  iuani.^)f  the  Empire,  seemed  to  have  been  fatal  t4> 
the  religion  of  the  Protestants.  Yet  the  spark,  though  buried 
hep,  was  inextinguishable.  The  providence  of  God  guarded  it ; 
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ami  Ills  Spirit  lias  (|uii‘kciic<l  it  to  a  (lanie.  Within  the  last  B 
filWii  years,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  Protestant 
ehurehes  of  Franec,  there  has  Ihtu  a  clelightiul  revival  of  the  f"! 
Kpirit,  jmrity,  ami  |H)wer  of  seriptural  gmlliiiess ;  and,  though  I" 
the  dtTisive  impression  is  as  yet  ujxm  a  minority,  that  minority  i 
is  increasing;  it  is  found  almost  every  when';  it  is  huiiihle,  f 
lively,  full  of  holy  sensibility,  active  in  its  efforts,  yet  prudent  ; 
and  cautious,  and  alioundingin  prayer.  The  advantage  and  duty  b 
of  lilM'ration  from  state-connexion  are  openly  professed  ;  and  ; 
ehurehes  are,  in  several  placi's,  to  be  found  totally  disengaged 
from  that  connexion.  'Pheir  ^iresses  aid  their  pulpits.  Many  ,  ^ 
excellent  IxHiks  on  the  Uipics  of  Scriptural  faith  and  practice,  in 
diflerent  nunles  of  comixisition,  are  constantly  issuing;  ])artly 
repuhlications  of  old  works,  ((’alvin,  lleza,  Nardin,  Saurin,  &c.,) 
partly  hy  new  and  signally  aide  authors,  and  partly  translations 
inun  the  l^nglish  and  the  (lerman.  Hiinyan,  IVlason,  (“on  self- 
knowledge,")  Watts,  Adam,  of  Wintringham,  Newton,  Scott, 
WillH'rf<>ree,  Milner,  Ihirder,  (Irace  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Sherwo<Hl, 
C'halmers,  Henry  Hlunt,  Hickersteth,  Ahlsitt,  (“Young  (!liris- 
tian",),  N:c.  is:c.,  are  among  the  British  authors  recently  clothed  i  i 
with  a  French  dress.  Our  language  is  assiduously  cultivated  hy  M 
ministers,  pious  students,  and  young  persons  extensively,  that  M 
they  may  In*  aide  to  unlock  our  theological  and  religious  tre;isurcs.  W 
'Pwi)  or  more  ]>eriodieal  works  are  ])uhlished  at  Paris,  in  the  spirit  * 
of  candid  hut  pure  and  consistent  ortlnnloxy  ;  the  “  Archives  of 
C'hristianity  "  every  f(»rtnight ;  the  “  Sower,  (Sihneur,)  or  Journal  ;  ^ 
of  Heligion,  Polities,  Philositphy,  and  literature,"  every  week;  ; 
the  “  .Missionary  Accounts,"  we  think,  monthly.  J'here  is  a  - 
g(HKlly  numlKT  of  SK*ieties  founded  on  ])rineiples  of  ICvangelical  y| 

Christianity,  which  Indd  their  annual  meetings  in  one  week  of 
the  imuith  of  April.  The  recital  of  those  last  hekl  will  not  be  ^ 

unwelcome  to  our  readers.  l|f 

1' 


‘  UnM,  Monday,  April  11.  Mc'oting  for  s|>ceial  Prayer,  to  iinploro 
the  hh*ssiiig  of  (mkI  ujmui  all  the  |>uldic  eiig.igeineiits  of  the  wt*ek. 

*  'fiiesilay.  Kleveiith  Annual  Mei'ting  of  the  SiKMety  for  diffusing 
Beligions  Know  ledgt*  hy  Tracts.  During  the  year  past,  its  issues  had 
averjiged  IMHf  Tracts  for  each  ilay. 

*  W  etlnesilay,  ikmiii.  Kightcenlh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Protestant 
Bible  S<K’icty. 

*  - ,  evening.  The  Kvangelical  Society  of  France,  for  dilfusiiig 

the  knowledge  and  practice  of  scriptural  religion,  by  Bibles,  Tracts, 
ScluNds,  anil  l*reaching  the  (iusjHM,  wherever  an  opiKirtiinity  can  be 
foiinil. 

*  Thursday,  noon.  SKMety  for  Kvaiigelic.d  Missions  to  non-christian 
nations.  It  has  six  missionaries  in  different  ])arts  of  the  heathen 
world  ;  and  thnv  students  are  preparing  for  the  work  in  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Institution  Ulonging  to  the  »Suciety,  which  is  conducted  ujh>u  an 
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rululirulJt*  plan.  The  stiuly  of  the  Kn^lish  lan^nip*  is  a  part  of  the 
t'ltiirstN  ill  onler  that  the  future  niissioiiaru^s  may  be  nlile  to  nnid  Bri* 
tish  and  Ainericjiu  authors. 


‘  Friday,  ihhhi.  The  French  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  a  new 
institution,  not  the  rival  but  the  friendly  offspring  of  the  older  society, 
and  comprehending  a  wider  range  than  that  conceives  itself  authorix^ 


to  attempt. 

‘  All  the  preceding  met'tings  were  begun  and  concludeil  with  pray- 
iT,  and  the  largiT  nuinlRT  of  them  also  with  singing  the  praises  of  tfie 


Ib‘d«*emer. 

*  'fliursday  evening.  The  Swiss  Bi'neficent  Society. 

*  Saturday  morning.  The  Siiciety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Khv 
inentarv  Education  among  the  Protestants  of  France:  begun  and 


en^l»^<l  with  prayer. 

<  .Monday,  April  21.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Practical 
(ihristianity.  [La  S<iciete  de  la  Morale  Chretienne.]  'Die  Prt*sident, 
tia*  .Manpns  de  la  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt,  expres84*d  himself  strong¬ 
ly  in  favour  of  cvangeliciil  principles,  **  the  anchor  of  sidvation,*'  as 
thos4>  n]>on  which  alone  stHiiul  morality  could  rest. 

*  Tnesilay  evening.  A  general  nu*eting  for  Pniyer  and  Thanksgiving. 

*  A  coiisidenible  jHirtion  of  five  mornings,  during  this  hallowed  wet^k, 
w;is  devoted  to  “  Pastoral  Conferenct*s in  which  more  than  thirty 
ministers,  from  different  parts  of  France,  delilK'rated  u|sin  the  means 
tlie  iiukst  pro]KT  to  lie  ])ursued  for  the  advancement  of  religion  in  their 
4»wn  country.' 


AnotluT  fact  wc  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning.  Among  the 
Ibnnan  Catholics  themselves,  by  their  own  efforts,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  is  greatly  encouraged.  An  elegant  edition  of 
De  Sacy's  'Pranslation  (a  very  excellent  one)  of  the  whole 
Hihle  is  publishing  in  parts,  and  one  hundred  fhousaml  copies 
are  ]»rinted.  In  a  similar  manner,  an  edition  of  De  Genoude’s 
Version  is  liegun,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishoi)  of 
Paris. — And  this  where,  twenty  years  ago,  one  might  nave 
traversed  all  the  l)ook-shops  and  stalls  in  the  metropolis  of  France, 
and  searady  have  been  able  to  find  a  single  French  Bible  ! 

In  saying  all  this,  wc  arc  by  no  means  inscmsible  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  infidelity  and  wickedness  of  the  P'rench  ]H>piilation.  But 
things  arc  to  Ik?  judged  of  by  comparison.  Look  b;ick  but  balf 
a  generation  I  Surely  these  are  forerunners  of  “  the  Lord  whom  wo 
wk Surely  these  arc  “  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Pre¬ 
pare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord:— the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand ; 

repent  and  Indievc  the  gospel  I’’ - 

^Ve  have  Wen  led  into  this  long  wandering  from  our  point, 
M.  De  Felicc'’s  admirable  Discourse.  The  text  is  1  Tim.iv.  16. 
“  Persevere  in  these  things,’’  &c.  M.  de  F.  affirms,  that  the 
master  evils  whicif,  in  the  present  day,  op|K)8C  the  progress  of 
real  religion  in  France,  arc.  Infidelity,  Indifference  Ui  all  religion, 
^nd  IMiarisaical  Formality  under  the  name  of  religion.  On  eacfi  of 
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l1u‘vc  topics,  lie  cnlarjri*s  willi  line  |>owers  of*  rensonincT,  :nul  wii|, 
lliat  lUTVou'^  el<M|uenct'  wliich  is  tlie  reverse  of  desii^ied  oraton\ 
ami  wliieh  comes  from  tlie  lieart  (»f‘a  richly  stored  s]H'aker  in 
himjdicity  and  holy  earnestness:  and  he  brings  all  to  the  variou? 
|K)int.s  of*  application  with  ])eculiar  tenderness  and  force. 


< - \Vt*li*«iiiu*,  then,  the  Wijrld’s  hatied !  Thou  wilt  Ih'  no  affliction  I 

to  th(»se  whom  iim]  judjxes  \vi»rthy  to  obtain  thi*e.  Afflictinj;  imleed 
the  worhl’s  hatred  is  for — '  [here  the  ])rcacher  descrila's  varuHis 

characters  of  a  timid  and  worldly  profession, - ]: - ‘  hut  for  us, 

if  we  have  not  deserved  this  halnai  hy  improprieties  of  comluct,  hy 
spurious  zeal,  or  hv  forjrettinjx  the  yiroper  dutit's  of  onr  ministry  ;  if 
the  world  is  enraijetl  at  us  and  hates  us  only  on  account  of  the  dm- 
sion  of  our  testimony  and  the  purity  of  our  doctrine  ;  O  then,  let 
not  our  heart  \h*  troubled  !  Hather  let  it  leap  for  joy  ami  bless  our 
Lord  for  having  «'iven  us  lliis  new  proof  of  Ids  love.  And  alxive  all, 
my  brother,  never  let  us  darken  the  counsels  of  the  Most  Ilij;h  ;  never 
let  us  mutilate  the  t'ospel,  to  esca|H'  murinurings  or  to  pacify  dislikts. 
It  is  not  the  world  that  shall  command  the  truth  ;  l)Ut  it  is  the  truth 
that  shall  command  tin*  world.  The  word  of  (hnl  is  the  eternal  ns’k 
ai;;dn.st  which  diish  the  st<»rmv  tl(MHls  of  human  j)assions;  they  strike 
it  with  their  rolling  waves,  they  cover  it  with  their  foam,  they  lift 
up  themselves  and  dart  forth  with  their  ])rolon‘jed  hellowinixs,  to  over¬ 
turn  it.  Ihit  it  stands,  the  stone  whicli  the  hand  of  the  Lord  has 
raiscsl.  It  breaks  the  priile  of  the  enrajjed  HimkIs.  From  its  lofty 
yjr.indeur  it  hmks  dtmn  upmi  the  vast  sea  of  hostile  passions  roaring 
around  it :  and  on  the  tt»p  of  this  nn’k,  millions  of  mankind  en  joy  swtvt 
re|NKse,  the  calm  hri*;htness  of  the  sun,  a  pure  air,  and  joy  which  shall 

never  end. - What  a  s]»irit  of  prayer,  what  ftiith,  what  intimate  coin- 

munion  with  (okI,  are  necesH;iry  to  a  faithful  ]>ast(»r!  What  force  in 
his  preaching,  what  sjHitlessiiess  in  his  manners,  what  activity  in  his 
lalM»urs,  what  prmience  in  every  step  that  he  takes,  what  devotedness 
ami  self-denial  in  his  whole  life  !  And  how’  many  struiCj^les  has  he  t« 
maintain,  ditliculties  t<»  vanquish,  imhitterinjjs  and  hostilities  to  endure! 
O,  how  heavy  this  burden  !  O,  how  ‘;reat  is  this  res|H>nsibility,  even 
K'fore  men  ;  but  how  much  more  InTore  (ohI  !’ —  pp.  f)!!,  Tdl,  (kh 

'I'lu'so  few  sentences  may  convey  some  idea  of  tbc  Discourse: 
we  cannot  make  nxmi  for  more. 

Hut  we  cannot  closi'  tbis  article  witbout  one  remark.  An  atten¬ 
tive  reader  of  tbe  priHluctions  of  tbc  imHlern  Frencb  evangelical 
sclund,  when  be  compares  tbein  witli  tbe  artificial,  ornamented, 
ambitious  style  wbicb  was  formerly  a  national  cbaracteristic,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  with  tbis  difference;  that  they  aredistin- 
j'uislu'd  by  a  soIktucss  of  tbouj^bt,  a  depth  of  reflection,  a  solidity 
and  ct)m]»rebensivencss  of  reasoning;,  and  a  manly  plainness  of 
style,  wbicb  immensely  increase  tbeir  value.  Tbis  is  Iwtb  a  li¬ 
terary  anil  a  relij^ious  ])benoinenon,tbe  causes,  tbc  probable  exten¬ 
sion,  and  tbe  future  const‘i|uences  of  wbicb  deserve  tbe  meditation 
of  tbe  pbih»sopber.  National  cbaracter  and  style  of  writing  piw- 
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(I fully  iiiHuencc  each  other.  If,  in  either,  a  frjcai  and  ahidiiifir 
elian^^e  l>e  cHecUHl,  it  will  impress  itself  upon  the  other.  We 
eonjeiture  that  the  revolutionary  scenes  of  the  last  forty  years 
were  the  initiating  causes  of  this  alteration.  Notwithstanding  the 
inrat  mass  of  thoughtless  profligates,  infidels,  and  hlasphemers, 
there  must  have  In'en  many  reflecting  and  feeling  minds  into 
which  habitual  gravity  was  infused  by  the  scenes  of  affecting 
change,  and  often  of  appalling  misery,  which  took  place  l)efort' 
their  eves.  The  universal  excitement  to  |)olitical  discussions,  ac- 
coun)anied  as  it  has  been  by  many  evils,  may  yet  have  borne  its 
share  (»f  contribution  to  this  end.  'Fhc  much  increasetl  study  of 
Knglish  and  German  literature,  especially  of  the  l)CHt  authors  on 
sacred  subjects,  must  have  l)een  greatly  influential.  But  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  grand  cause  lies  in  the  increase  of  true 
religion,  as  freed  from  human  trammels,  and  leased  in>on  Divine 
authority.  Hence  has  arisem  that  independence  of  mind,  that 
hahit  of])rofound  research,  and  that  cheerful  solemnity  of  ex¬ 
pression,  which  distinguish  the  chief  articles  in  the  Art'hives 
ami  the  St  wean  and  which  ap|>ear  to  so  much  advantage  in 
the  writings  of  1\  A.  Stapfer,  Vinet,  J)e  Felice,  Adolphus  MoikhI, 
and  some  others,  to  whom  wclook  u])  with  honour  and  love  as  the 
blessing  of  their  age  and  country. 


Art.  HI. — 1.  An  Ilistoricnl  and  Sialistiral  Account  of  New  Stwilt 
Wales,  both  a.s  a  IVnal  Settlement  and  as  a  British  ('ohmv.  lly 
.lohn  Dniimore  Lang,  D.l).,  Senior  IBinister  of  the  Scots  Fhiireh, 
and  l*rincipal  of  the  Australian  College,  Sydney*  New  South 
Wales.  In  two  volumes,  pp.  xiv.  1144.  Pricc21.r.  Ijondoii,  11H4. 

±  Ohsi  'rvntions  on  the  Colonics  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
lYu  mens  Land.  By  John  Henderson,  llvo.  pp.  xxvi.,  1110. 
Calcutta,  Baptist  IVIission  Press,  lfC12. 

d.  'J'fro  L.rpedirions  into  the  Interior  of  Stmthern  Australia,  during 
the  years  111211,  20,  30,  31  :  with  ()l>M*rvations  im  the  Soil, 
Climate,  and  general  Besourecs  of  the  (’olony  of  New  South 
Wales,  lly  Capt.  Charles  Sturt,  30th  llegimcnt,  F.L.S.  and 
F.K.tJ.S.  Two  volumes,  llvo.  London,  11133. 


1.  .hmrnnl  of  the  Rtnfal  Geographical  Stx'iely  of  London.  Vol.  I.  llvo. 
nitll.  Second  Edition.  Art.  1.  State  of  the  (\dony  vf  Swan 
River,  Vol.  II.  111^12,  Art.  11.  Brief  View  of  the  Progress  of 
Interior  Discovery  in  New  South  Wales,  by  Allan  Cunninghiun, 
Ks(|. 


I'he  New  British  Province  of  South  Australia ;  or,  a  Description 
«*1  the  Couniry.  Illustnited  by  Charts  ami  Views,  and  an 
Aeeoiint  of  the  Principles,  (.)lm*ets.  Plan,  and  Pros|)ects  of  the 
New  Colony,  lllmo.  2s,  (hI.  cloth.  11134. 


124'  AufitrnVtnn  Colonies. 

<1.  linnnrks  on  Tranxjkn  taiion,  and  on  a  recent  DeJ cnee  of  the  Stfxtem : 
ill  a  St'tNMiil  LrUtT  to  Karl  iirvy.  Hy  Rioluinl  Whatoly,  D.l)., 
Archhisho])  of  Dublin,  llvo.  jip.  172.  London,  11131. 

^PlIK  Ilritish  Km|)ire  now  comprehends  an  area  of  four  millions 
*  and  a  half  of  square  miles,  or  alniut  fifty  times  the  j;co- 
praphieal  extent  of  the  Ilritish  Isles;  and  yet,  our  Malthusian 
philosophers  are  telling  us,  that  we  are  likely  to  lie  overwhelmed 
liy  the  ra]iid  inereasi*  of  our  ]K)pulation  !  He  who  “  created  not 
the  earth  in  vain,  hut  formed  it  to  he  inhabited,’'*  has  eon- 
siituttHl  man  so  that  he  shall,  hy  multiplying,  replenish  the  earth. 
lUit  it  is  the  Imast  of  the  ]H>litieal  economist,  to  have  discovered, 
that,  without  a  preventive  cheek,  mankind  will  soon  not  have 
standing  riMim  !  Australia  and  \  an  Diemen’s  Land  comprise 
an  area  of  alnnit  1  ,.5(H),(HH)  square  miles  with  a  |K)])ulation  of  less 
than  1()0,(HH)  human  In'ings.  Our  North  American  possessions 
extend  over  nearly  2,000,(HU)  of  square  miles  with  a  population 
of  less  than  2,000,(HH).  'I'lic  ('ape  Colony  contains  also  alnnit  one 
inhahiuint  to  every  sipiare  mile.  It  is  admitted,  that  a  veiy’ 
large  projHirtion  of  these  immense  territories  is  inca^iahle  of  siqi- 
|H>rting  a  fixed  ]H)pulation ;  hut  they  comprise  tracts  of  the 
liighest  degree  of  fertility,  under  every  variety  of  climate.  'I'lien, 
there  is  Dritish  India  with  its  de]X'ndcncies,  comprising  nearly 
another  million  of  square  miles,  not  over-i^eopled  with  120 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Divine  Providence  has  consigned  all 
this  varitnl  expanse  cif  surface  to  the  government  of  Great 
UriLiin  ;  and  yet,  the  chief  ])rohlcm  which  is  employing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  her  iHilitical  economists  is,  how  they  may  vonuteraet 
what  they  would  make  to  lie  the  improvident  appointment  of  the 
(’reator,  and  prevent  the  increase  of  a  superlluous  |H)pulation  ! 

It  is  surely  a  eireumstance  deserving  of  attentive  consideration, 
that  while  many  of  the  older  nations  of  the  earth  arc  declining  in 
numlHTs, — while,  in  some  of  the  finest  countries  under  heaven, 
the  human  race  is  ‘  melting  away  and  perishing  under  the  eye 
‘  of  the  observer,' — that  nation  which  is,  beyond  all  comparison, 
increasing  and  diffusing  itself  the  most  rapidly,  has  had  assigned 
to  it,  by  the  progress  of  discovery  and  maritime  ailvcnture,  the 
largest  |>ortion  of  the  earth's  surface  that  was  ever  jilaced  under 
the  ascendancy  of  a  single  government,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Kussian.  And,  if  we  take  into  our  estimate,  the  territory  of  the 
Cnitetl  States,  throughout  which  the  English  language,  laws, 
literature,  and  religion  arc  predominant,  we  shall  scarcely  need 
to  make  that  exception  ;  for  the  sum  total  will  lie  nearly  7dHH),(KK) 
of  Mpiari'  miles  under  the  paramount  influence  of  one  nation  ; — a 
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nation  originally  confined  to  a  small  island  in  the  (Icrinan  Ocean, 

;iml  which,  a  hundred  years  ai^o,  could  not  nuinlKT  as  the  subjects  of 
llic  llrilisli  (Vowu,  so  many  as  20  millions  throughout  the  world. 
History  |>rcscnts  nothing  ])arallel  to  this  expansion  of  ]H)litical 
|H)wiT  in  the  annals  of  empires. 

Hitherto,  however,  the  nation  and  its  rulers  have  seenu'd 
hliiul  to  the  purjH)se  for  which  the  richest  kingdoms  of  the  Hast 
and  the  un|K'opIed  regions  td*  the  New  World  have  lu'in  ])laeed 
at  our  disposid  ;  aiul  the  absurdities  of  our  }K>litical  economists 
have  been  rivalled  by  the  fatuitous  policy  of  our  statesmen 
lowanls  the  llritish  ('olonies.  Nothing  in  the  annals  id*  human 
folly  exceeds  the  conduct  of  (ireat  Hritain  towards  her  American 
setlleinents,  by  which  they  were  at  length  for  ever  alienated  from 
the  Oown.  Hut,  indeed,  the  wlude  history  of  our  ccdonial  system, 
if  system  it  can  Ik*  called,  exhibits  a  tissue  i>f  blunders  and 
crimes.  "I'he  only  use  of  colonies,  according  to  the  politicians 
and  merchants  of  the  last  century,  was  held  to  consist  in  the 
monopoly  of  their  consumption  and  the  carriage  (d‘ their  pnHluce ; 
and  to  the  securing  of  this  obji'ct,  every  consideration  has  Ikcii 
made  to  give  way.  Strictly  s|H‘aking,  the  Hritish  (iovernment 
has  founded  no  cohmies  excejit  ]>enal  ones :  she  has  but  succeeded 
to  the  cohmies  ]>lanted  by  other  nations.  'I'he  New  J*lngland 
anil  other  American  (\>louies  were  founded  by  refugees  flying 
from  religious  ])crseculion  or  by  private  adventurers,  with  the 
e\cc})tion  id’deorgia,  which  was  first  colonized  by  a  ])hiianthro])ic 
association,  but,  the  experiment  failing  through  complicated  inis- 
inanagenient,  the  trustees  resigned  their  charter  to  the  crown, 
'fluis,  then,  the  only  colony  founded  by  the  (lovcrnincnt  of  this 
country,  is  tliat  which  was  intended,  not  as  a  refuge  for  honest 
poverty,  but  as  a  receptacle  for  persons  too  dangerous  to  retain 
at  home, — ‘  a  drain  for  the  impurities  of  the  mother  country.' 
'flu*  Hritish  settlements  both  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  Van 
Dicmeifs  Land  w’ere  originally  intended  to  .serve  as  pcmal  es¬ 
tablishments  for  the  reception  of  convicts,  instead  of  the  American 
plantations,  'i'hc  system  of  transportation  dates  its  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  dames  1.  a.d.  IGHJ;  and  for  a  long  time,  the  province  ' 
of  \  irginia  formed  the  only  authorized  outlet  for  the  criminals  in 
Hrcat  Hritain  and  Ireland  sentenced  to  transportation.  On  the 
separation  of  the  Thirteen  (’olonies,  convicts  were  sent,  by  way 
of  experiment,  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa;  but  the  mortality 
''Inch  ensued,  led  to  the  almost  immediate  abandonment  of  this 
system.  At  length,  after  much  dclilK*ration,  and  some  discussion  in 
|>arliamcnt,  it  was  determined  to  form  a  ]>enal  settlement  at  Hotany 
llay,  then  recently  discovereil.  The  first  vessels  with  convicts  ar¬ 
rived  there  in  danuary^l  On  board  of  the  trans|K)rts  were  em¬ 
barked  (>()0  male  and  250  female  convicts.  Forty  women,  wives 
the  marines,  together  with  their  children,  were  also  ])crmilted 
vni  .  Ml,-- o 
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to  accompany  the  military  detachment  intended  to  form  the 
pirrison.  'I'he  main  objects  of  the  llritish  Cioverninent  in  the 
formation  of  the  pro]M)sed  settlement,  as  expressc'tl  hy  the  Lej^is. 
lature,  as  well  as  hy  the  leading  philanthropists  and  the  ])ul)lic 
press  of  the  period,  are  thus  stated  hy  Dr.  Lang. 

‘  I.  To  rid  the  mother  country  of  the  intolerable  nnisance  arising 
from  the  daily  increasing  accnmnlation  of  criminals  in  her  jails  uiul 
houses  of  correction.  11.  To  alford  a  suitable  place  for  the  safe 
custody  and  the  punishment  of  these  criminals,  as  well  as  for  their 
idtimate  and  progressive  reformation.  111.  T(»  form  a  Hritish  colony 
out  of  those  materials  which  the  reformation  of  these  criminals  might 
gnidually  supply  to  the  (iovernment,  in  addition  to  the  families  of 
fn*e  eiiiijxrants  wIm»  might  from  time  to  time  1h'  induced  to  settle  in 
the  m*wlv  discovered  territory. 

*  These,  the  reader  will  doubtless  acknowledge,  were  ohjt'cts  al¬ 
together  worthy  of  the  enlightened  legislature  of  a  great  nation.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  most  interesting  and  the  noblest  experiment  that  had 


evi*r  lu'en  made  on  the  capabilities  of  man:  and  if  there  is  “  joy  in 
heaven  among  the  angels  of  (Jod  over  every  onv  sinner  that  repi'iiteth," 
we  may  well  coneeive  tlie  ilee]>  interest  which  superior  intelligence 
would  iiaturallv  feel  at  the  establishment  of  the  penal  colony  on  the 
coast  (»f  New  llolland,  all  insigniticant  and  contemptible  as  it  might 
apjH’ar  to  tlu*  great  majority  of  mankind,  and  the  Joud  burst  of  joy 
with  which  they  would  have  hailed  the  tidings  of  its  ultimate  success.’ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  2:1,  24. 

If  so,  the  angels  must,  wc  fear,  have  licen  disap])ointcd ;  for 
the  atteinjit  to  blend  together  two  objects  so  incompatible  as  co¬ 
lonization  and  punishment,  has  had  the  issue  that  might  have 
Ikcu  anticipated.  As  Archbishop  Whately  forcibly  remarks,  ‘a 
‘  (’olony  stocked  with  worthless  vagabonds,  is  in  itself  had^  as  a 
‘  ndnfii/.  A  IVnitentiary  again,  in  a  young  settlement  at  the 
‘  Antipodes  is,  for  many  reasons,  likely  to  be,  in  itself^  a  had 
‘  I^cnitvutianj, 

*  Hut  each  of  them  InTomes  incomparably  worse,  wlicn  they 
ctunhined;  U'cause,  in  the  most  important  |M»ints,  two  not  only  (lilfer- 
eut,  hut  even  opposite  systems  of  management  will  1)C  dictated  by  a 
regard  for  tlie  promotion  (»f  this  object  or  of  that.  And  thus,  In'sidt's 
the  «»ther  evils  inevitably  consequent  on  the  pursuit  of  inconqiatihlc 
advantages,  we  might  also  have  anticipated  (and  experience  shews 
with  how  much  reason)  the  evil  of  a  course  of  perpetual  vacillatuui 
and  naterated  change  of  measures,  under  ditferent  governors,  accord¬ 
ing  as  each  may  Ik*  inclined  tt»  lo<»k  more  to  the  welfare  of  the  C^iloiiy 
or  to  the  etliciency  of  Transjiortation.  Kach,  accordingly,  has,  to  a 
ivrtaiii  extent,  g«M»d  gnainds  for  censuring  and  reversing  the  measures 
of  his  pretlecessor  as  at  variance  with  ])art  of  what  arc,  in  truth,  the 
contradicionf  orders  given  to  all.’  H  Itaich/,  p.  l(i. 


'J'herc  is  reason  to  doubt,  however,  ^lielhei 
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ji*ct  of*  a  free  colony  was  formed  by  the  Government  of  the  day, 
whose  main  olijivt  evidently  was,  to  get  rid  of  an  ‘  intolerable 
miisiiiice**  and  difliciilty.  It  was  not  till  sir  years  after  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  first  convicts,  that,  at  the  recommendation  of  (lo. 
veriior  I’hillip,  several  families  of  free  emigrants  were  conveyiHl 
to  the  colony  at  the  public  expense : — a  strong  presumption  that 
this  formed  no  part  of  the  original  plan.  Dr.  Lang  tells  us,  in- 
(IcihI,  that, 

‘  in  direct  opposition  to  an  absurd  idea  which  scenes  to  have  Irhmi  taken 
lip  hy  one  of  his  successors,  viz.  “  that  the  colony  was  inteiuhnl  exclu¬ 
sively  ftir  convicts,  and  that  free  |K*(»ple  had  no  right  to  come  to  it,” 
(iovernor  Piiillip  very  sjieedily  perceived  the  iin)M>rtant  advantagi's 
which  the  Colony  was  likely  to  derive  from  the  si'ttlement  of  virtuous 
and  industrious  families  of  free  emigrants  in  its  territory,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  recommended  to  the  Home  (iovernment  to  hold  out  every  en¬ 
couragement  to  such  emigrants,  and  to  afford  them  every  assistance.* 

Vol.  I.  p.  40. 

And  he  believes  it  was  in  consequence  of  these  re]wescntations 
on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  that  the  first  free  emigrants  were 
sent  out,  and  that  the  free  emigrant  settlement  of  Portland-head, 
on  the  banks  of  the  llawkesbury,  was  formed  in  the  year  1}102. 
Now  how  o])]K)sed  soever  the  notion  taken  up  by  his  successors 
may  have  been  to  his  own  philanthropic  view  of  converting  a 
penal  settlement  into  a  free  colony,  the  ‘  absurd  idea  ’  that  the 
settlement  was  intended  for  convicts  only,  would  seem  to  have 
originally  been  entertained  by  the  Home  (iovernment,  until  en¬ 
lightened  by  (iovernor  Phillip.  Nay,  Dr.  Lang  himself  tells  us, 
that  ‘  it  must  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Jlritish  Legislature, 

‘  that  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  should  l>e  conducted,  in 
‘  the  first  instance,  on  those  principles  of  coercion  and  moral  dis- 
‘  ciplinc  which  arc  suitable  for  the  government  of  a  jail,''  And 
Governor  Macquarie,  the  fifth  governor,  who  presided  over  the 
colony  during  tlic  twelve  years  from  IblO  to  1}121  inclusive,  is 
vehemently  censured  for  adopting  a  policy  confessedly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  colony,  but  adapted  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  the 
chief  end  for  which  the  settlement  was  originally  established, 

‘  the  reformation  of  its  convict  population.’  On  the  same  ground, 
our  Author  de])recates  the  va'uventratwn  of  the  po))ulation,  as 
recommended  by  political  economists  of  some  note  in  the  mother 
country ;  their  principle  In'ing  utterly  ‘  inapplicable  to  the  cir- 
‘  cumstances  of  a  penal  settlement?  (p.  137.).  That  this  was 
the  original  character  of  the  settlement,  is  unquestionable.  Alisurd 
as  may  now  appear  the  scheme  of  appropriating  a  whole  conti¬ 
nent  to  a  population  of  convicts,  it  must  lx?  recollected,  that  the 
greater  part  of  Ne^'  Holland  was  at  that  time  terra  incagnita ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  imagined,  that  no  one  would  voluntarily  plant 
himself  on  its  shores.  The  cost  of  establishing  a  Penitentiary 
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ill  llu‘  aiui|XKU‘S,  was  sin)pose(l  to  l)c‘  coni])t‘nsaUil  hy  the  secure 
ilistance  of  a  luinis]»herc  iiiter|)4»seil  l)etwi‘i'n  the  eonviets  and  ilu* 
inotluT  country,  'i'he  merit  ot  the  8Up]M»sed  nohle  experiment 
‘  on  the  ca]>ahilities  of  man  ’  does  not,  we  fear,  In  lonj^  to  the  pro- 
jectors  of  the  ]H*nal  settlement,  'fhe  simple  ohji'ct  was,  to  fret 
rid  of  the  eonviets,  wlmse  mnidHrs  had  excited  considerable 
anxiety.  Mr.  Ihirke,  in  hriniriiifr  the  subject  under  the  notice  of 
rarliament  in  March  stated  the  numher  o\'  convicts  under 

sentence  of  transportatiem  to  l)e  not  less  than  KhOOl).  ‘He  wishwl 
‘  to  know  what  was  to  he  done  with  these?  unhap]>y  wretches,  and 
‘  ti)  what  ])art  of  ilie  wiirld  it  was  intended,  hy  the  minister,  they 
‘  should  he  sent,  lie  ho])cd  it  was  not  to  (lamhia,  which,  tlunifrh 
‘  re])rcscnietl  as  a  whv)lesome  place,  was  the  cajfital  seat  of  plague, 

‘  |K*stilence,  and  famine.  In  (iamhia,  it  mijrlit  truly  he  said, 

‘  that  there  all  life  dies,  and  all  death  lives.''*  On  the  11th  of 
.\pril  followiufr,  the  subject  was  attain  hrou;tht  forward  hy  Lord 
lh*auchainp,  who  coin]>lained  that  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  an 
order  that  a  re])ort  should  he  made  to  the  Ihnise,  relative  to  the 
manner  in  which  (htvernincnt  inteiuled  to  dispose  of  felons  under 
sentence  of  transportation.  'I'hat  transportation,  his  Lordship 
remarked,  ‘  had  irtauTally  In'cn  to  places  within  the  dominions  of 
‘  his  Majesty;  hut,  if  report  s])okc  truth,  (Tovernment  had  it  in 
‘  contcm]>lation  to  seiul  tliem  ia  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  i'orm 
‘  a  ctdony  of  them  out  of  the  llrilish  territories.'*  Mr.  llurke  rc- 
ferrial  in  stronj^  terms  of  indiftnation  to  the  same  report,  hut  was 
told  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  was  assuming;  facts  without  authority. 
No  explicit  intimation  of  the  intentions  of  (iovernment  was 
vouchsafed,  however,  at  the  time,  although  the  project  of  the 
Holany  Hay  setllcmcnt  was,  ])rohahly,  in  c(>ntem])lation.  The 
gaols  were  stated  to  Im.*  crowcUal  beyond  inciisure ;  and  the  case 
had  iH'come  urgent,  when  this  costly  experiment  was  at  length 
resolved  on.  We  may  observe  hy  the  way,  that  Mr.  Hurke,  on 
this  occasion,  adverting  to  transportation  as  a  nnnmutatian  of 
punishment,  remarked,  that,  in  this  mode  of  punishing,  ‘  no  dis- 
‘  tinclion  was  made  Intwccn  trivial  crimes  and  those  of  greater 
‘  enormity  :  all  indiscriminauly  suffered  the  same  miserable  fate, 
‘  however  unequal  their  transgression,  or  different  their  circum- 
‘  stances.'  4'he  full  force  of  this  remark  would  Ik*  felt,  if  the 
|H'stilenlial  shores  of  the  African  continent  had  l)cen  selected  for 
the  penal  settlement. 

'Phat  the  |H*nal  settlement,  the  insular  jail,  the  place  of  irre- 
vtH'ahlc  exile  amid  the  wastes  of  the  S>ut!icrn  Pacific,  would  ever 
grow  into  a  flourishing  colony,  would  then  have  been  deemed  a 
romantic  chimera.  M  e  acquit  the  Legislature  of  the  absurd  idea 
of  thinking  to  graft  a  (\>lony  upon  a  Penitentiarv,— or  of  the  still 
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.grosser  absurtlily  of  seeking  to  promote  emigration  by  identifying 
U  willi  tlic  tHMially  of  erime.  How  could  it  Ik?  antieipaUnl  that 
anv  fn*e  men  would  voluntarily  banisli  themselves  to  a  ri'gion 
wliieh  was  thought  too  distant  to  allow  of  the  convict’s  return, — 
or  choose  for  their  alK)dc  a  settlement  within  the  tainted  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  felon  population,  and  governed  on  princinles  suitable 
for  a  jail  ?  AV hat  could  not  Ihj  foreseen,  however,  lias  actually* 
come  to  pass.  Ilut  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  unite  objects 
so  incom])atihle,  is  chargeahlc  only  on  succeeding  governments, 
who  jKTsist  in  sacrilicing  the  interests  of  the  rising  colony  to  a 
mode  of  ])unishment  which  has  long  ceased  tt)  be  attended  with 
terror,  or  coiuUicive  to  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  Either 
transportation  or  colonization  ought  to  lie  abandoned. 

'I'hat  the  objects  of  the  penal  settlement  and  the  interests  of 
the  colony  are  irreconcileahle,  is  admitted  even  by  some  of  the 
advocates  of  IVansportation  as  an  instrument  of  punishment, 
'rims  Archdeacon  Hroughton,  who  has  put  forth  some  strictures 
on  Archbishop  Whately's  First  Letter  on  Secondary  Punish¬ 
ments,  makes  the  following  remarkable  concessions. 

‘  “  There  is  one  consideration  which  appears  to  me  not  to  have 
attracted  due  attention,  although,  by  legislating  without  reference  to 
it,  we  are  exposed  to  all  the  inconsistencies  which  arise  from  acting 
without  settled  principles.  It  is  most  evident,  that  np<ui  all  proposi¬ 
tions  which  may  affect  tlie  condition  of  pris<mers  after  their  arrival  in 
the  colonies,  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies  have  separate  inter¬ 
ests.  'riie  interest  of  the  former  is,  that  transportation  should  opiTate 
us  a  punishment,  principally  that  it  may  act  as  a  warning  and  a  re¬ 
straint.  'rids  is  to  render  it  ‘  formidable,’  not  desirable,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  at  large.  To  effect  this,  it  is  evidently  the  jM»licy  of  the 
niother-ciumtrv  not  only  to  provide  that  the  ])risoners,  while  under 
sentence,  should  he  under  a  ctmrse  of  punishment;  but  also,  that  after 
their  sentence  has  cx])ired,  they  should  at  least  not  find  readier  means 
of  rising  in  credit,  w'ealth,  and  station,  than  under  any  circumstances 
they  cM»uld  have  aspired  to,  if  they  had  remained  at  home.  Kvery 
instiince  to  this  effect  dm's  prove  that,  whatever  suffering  trans{M)rtation 
may  cause,  it  affords  to  the  individual  an  advantage  w'hich,  but  for 
trans]H>rtation,  he  could  not  have  enjoyed;  and  it  thus  far  undoes  the 
designed  effect  of  that  ]uinishment,  and  o|)erates  accordingly  against 
the  interest  of  the  country  which  is  seeking  thereby  to  deter  from  and 
diminish  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  when  W’c  look  at  the. interest  of 
the  community  to  which  offenders  are  transported,  wc  find  that,  for 
its  advancement,  we  ought  to  hold  out  to  prisoners  an  encouragement 
exactly’  the  reverse  of  that  which  the  state  from  which  they  are  ba¬ 
nished  would  approve.  To  call  forth  the  resources  of  a  new  country 
like  this,  it  is  plain  that  every  man  should  be  encouraged  to  exert  his 
n  ii«.  r^kill  and  industry;  which  he  yvill  never  do  but  in  the  ho|)e  of 
acquiring  projK'rtv.  And  if  a  prisoner  is  in  a  capacity  to  acquin?  pro- 
]HTty,  he  must  fffim  the  force  of  circumstances  l>c  able,  in  pro|)ortion 
to  his  endowments  of  mind  and  body,  to  acquire  it  more  easily  than  he 
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cotild  in  England.  In  the  recent  act  which  incapacitates  the  holdcn 
of  tickeU-of-leavc  from  acquiring  or  holding  property,  the  K^giHluturc 
has  actinl  very  adviitedly,  no  doubt,  in  furtherance  of  Kngli&h  obiects; 
Imt  the  operation  of  that  act  will  be  to  take  away  a  great  atimuluH  u 
iiiduMtr^  and  enterprise,  and  thereby  to  retard  colonial  improvement. 
Ho  ogam,  if  we  look  exclusively  to  the  interi'st  of  the  colonies,  it  it 
plain  that  the  pristmer  wluise  S4*ntcncc  has  expired,  shiHild  be  encou* 
V.ige<l  to  apply  his  utmost  energies  to  the  acquisition  of  projR*rty,  by 
the  pnispect  of  sharing  thf»se  civil  and  politicsil  distinctions  which, 
unless  a  pnihibitory  law  interv'ene,  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  propert? 
to  eonf(T.  Hut  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  road  to  honour  as  well  as 
weidth  be  laid  open  to  those  w'ho  have  Ikrti  prisoners,  it  is  evident  that 
such  exultation  will  appear  very  enviable  in  the  eyes  of  those  honest 
piMipleat  home,  who  tiuu  that  they  cannot  rise*  to  the  like;  and  thus 
apiin,  what  is  good  for  the  colony  %vill  l>e  detrimental  to  the  parent 
state.  Their  interests  in  this  reh|)ect  must  ever  remain  opjKwed;  and 
therefore  it  is  incuml>ent  on  those  who  legislate  for  both  countri(*s,  to 
decide  at  once  which  of  these  interc'sts  shall  lie  preferretl,  and  in  all 
their  measures  to  act  u|Km  the  principle  of  making  the  other  give 
way.**  *  lyhatcly,  pp.  17 — 20. 

Strange  to  say,  these  remarks  occur  in  a  pamphlet  written  in  vin¬ 
dication  of  tlie  system!  In  what  light  that  system  appears  to 
intelligent  foreigners,  we  have  an  op])ortunity  of  ascertaining. 
In  an  apiK'iulix  to  his  Second  Letter,  Archbishop  Whately  has 
given  extracts  from  llemarks  of  the  French  Commissioners  on 
the  American  system  of  Secondary  Punishment,  in  which  the 
ellects  of  our  system  of  transportation  are  thus  estimatcxl. 

‘  Wc  do  not  ourselves  hesitate  to  say,  the  system  of  transportation 
ap|>eurs  to  us  as  ill  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  a  colony,  iis  to 
the  suppression  of  crimes  at  home.  Without  doubt  it  pours  into  the 
country  they  wish  to  c<»loni7.e,  a  |>opulation  who  would  not,  ]K*rhap8, 
of  thems<*lves,  have  gone  there  ;  hut  the  state  gains  little  from  these 
privniMous  fruits,  and  it  might  have  l)een  desirable  to  leave  things  to 
follow  their  <»wn  course'.  And  first,  if  the  colony  really  increases  with 
rapidity,  it  s4H)n  Incomes  diflictdt  to  maintain  the  |K*nal  establishment 
with  little  ex|H*nM\  The  |)<»pnlation  of  New  South  Wales,  in  18111, 
cimsistiHl  only  of  al>ont  211,<NN1  inhabitants,  and  the  care  of  them  was 
already  become  difficult ;  already  the  idea  of  erecting  prisons  to  shut 
up  the  convicts  has  Ihhmi  suggested  to  the  gwernment,  l)eing  pre¬ 
cisely  the  Kuro(Hnni  system,  w*ith  its  vices,  at  the  distance  of  5,080 
leagues.* 

‘  The  colonies  of  Australia  will  l)c  the  more  ready  to  renounce  their 
connexion  with  England,  as  there  exists  in  the  hearts  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  little  gHHl'will  towards  her.  And  this  is  one  of  the  most 
fatal  efr4*cts  of  the  system  of  transportation  applied  to  the  colonies.  In 
general,  nothing  is  more  tender  than  the  feeling  which  binds  the 
colonists  to  the  soil  which  has  given  them  l)irth.  In  spite  of  the 
tictnin  which  divides  them,  early  recollection,  habit,  interest,  prejudice, 
all  still  unite  them  to  the  mother*country.  Many  European  nations 
have  dcrivetl,  and  continue  to  derive,  liotli  strength  and  glory  from 
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these  distant  connexions.  One  year  before  the  American  rcvolutitm, 
the  colotiv  whoHe  fathers  had,  n  century  and  a  half  bock,  left  the 
chores  of  Great  Britain,  still  spoke  of  England  as  their  home.  But 
the  name  of  the  mother-country  only  recalls  to  the  memory  of  the 
tnu)s]M)rted  the  remembrance  of  miseries  sometimes  unmerited.  It  is 
there  that  he  has  been  unfortunate,  persecuted,  guilty,  dishonoured. 
UTiat  ties  unite  him  to  a  country,  where,  most  generally,  he  has  left 
no  one  wlio  is  interested  in  his  fate?  How  can  he  wish  to  establish 
commercial  or  friendly  connexions  with  home  }  Of  all  parts  of  the 
glolie,  that  in  which  he  was  born  seems  to  him  the  most  iKlious.  It  is 
only  the  place  in  which  his  history  is  known,  and  where  his  shame  has 
been  divulged. 

*  We  can  scarcely  doubt  but  that  these  hostile  feelings  of  the 
cdonist  are  perpetuated  in  future  generations;  and  in  the  Unite<i 
States,  we  may  still  recognize  the  Irish,  among  this  rival  people  of 
England,  by  their  hatred  to  their  former  masters.  The  system  of 
tran.s])ortation  is,  then,  fatal  to  mother-countries,  as  it  enfeebles  the 
natural  ties  which  ought  to  unite  them  to  their  colonies ;  it  also 
prepari^  for  these  infant  nations  a  futurity  of  storm  and  misery. 

*  The  partisans  of  {H?nal  colonies  do  not  fail  to  cite  the  example  of 
the  Romans,  with  whom  the  conquest  of  the  world  was  preceded  by  a 
life  of  plunder.  But  the  facts  of  which  they  speak  are  remote ;  others 
more  conclusive  have  passed  almost  under  our  own  observation  ;  and 
we  cannot  think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  examples  given  at  the  distance 
of  3,(H)0  years,  when  the  present  speaks  so  loudly. 

*  Some  few  sectaries  landed,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  seven* 
U*cnth  century,  on  the  coasts  of  North  America ;  they  there  formed 
almost  in  secret  u  society  founded  on  liberty  and  religion.  This  band 
of  pious  adventurers  has  since  become  a  great  people,  and  the  nation 
created  by  them  has  remained  the  freest  ana  most  faithful  in  the 
world.  In  an  island  depending  on  the  same  continent,  and  almost  at 
the  same  e|K)ch,  a  band  of  pirates,  the  scum  of  Europe,  came  to  seek 
an  asylum.  These  depraved,  but  intelligent  men  also  established 
there  a  society,  which  soon  forsook  the  predatory  habits  of  its  founders. 
It  became  rich  and  enlightened,  but  remained  the  most  corrupt  people 
in  the  world,  and  its  vices  prepared  the  bloody  catastrophe  which  ter- 
minatcHl  its  existence.  In  line,  without  seeking  the  examples  of  New 
England  and  St.  Domingo,  it  w'ould  suHice  us,  in  order  to  make  our 
view  of  the  subject  better  understood,  to  cx|K>se  what  passes  in 
Australia  itself. 

*  Society  in  Australia  is  divided  into  different  classes,  as  distinct  and 
inimical  to  each  other  as  the  different  classes  of  the  middle  .age.  'flic 
criminal  is  cxi)oscd  to  the  contempt  of  him  who  has  obtained  his 
lilicrty  ;  he,  to  the  outrage  of  his  own  son,  Iwm  free ;  and  all,  to  the 
pride  of  the  adonist  whose  origin  is  without  blemish.  They  resemble 
four  hostile  nations  meeting  on  the  same  soil.  We  may  judge  of  the 
f'clings  which  animate  these  different  memlxjrs  of  the  same  people, 
hy  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Bigges : — **  As  long 
^  these  sentiments  of  jealousy  and  enmity  subsist,”  says  he,  **  the 
mtnHluclion  of  fRal  by  jury  into  the  colony  must  not  lie  thought  of.  In 
ihe  actual  state  of  things,  a  jury  conqHMcd  of  former  criminals  cannot 
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fail  to  comMiie  ;igainst  an  accused  person  belonging  to  the  class  of  free 
cohinists:  in  the  same  munner,  juries  chosen  from  among  fnn;  colonisu, 
will  always  think  they  show  the  purity  of  their  own  class  in  con- 
deuiniiig  an  old  convict  against  whom  a  second  accusation  should  be 
directed.’*  * 

*  In  tine,  among  the  English  colonies,  Australia  is  the  only  one  de« 
nrivinl  of  that  precious  civil  liberty  which  has  constituted  the  glory  of 
England,  and  the  strength  of  her  children  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Ilow  could  the  functions  of  a  jury  be  contidiHl  to  men  who  have  just 
Uvii  condemneil  in  an  English  court  ?  And  can  the  direction  nf 
public  alfairs  be  entrusted  without  danger  to  a  |)opulation  harassed  by 
Its  vices,  and  divide<l  by  a  mutual  hatred  } 

*  We  must  allow,  that  tnm8|N)rtation  may  succi^d  in  rapidly  peopling; 
a  desert  country  ;  it  may  form  free  colonies,  but  not  solid  and  pi^iiceful 
i^inmuiiities.  The  vices  which  we  thus  remove  from  Kuroiie  are  mit 
destroyinl ;  they  are  only  trans|Nirt4Hl  to  another  soil ;  and  England 
only  ex|)els  a  jiurt  of  her  refuse,  to  bequeath  them  to  her  children  of 
her  Austral  dominions.* 

Dr.  Lung,  however,  notwithstanding  the  stress  he  lays  ujhib 
its  lieiiig  primarily  a  fienal  settlement,  and  upon  the  iin]M)rtancc 
of  kivping  that  object  in  view  in  the  distribution  of  the  ))opular 
tioii,  zi'ulously  lalmurs  to  prove  that  the  Colony  is  (]uite  ripe  fur 
u  House  of  Assembly,  and  ascrilx^s  the  opposite  opinion  to  an 
entire  misapprehension  of  the  state  of  the  C’olony.  It  is  tnie, 
that,  acetirding  to  his  estimate,  out  of  a  pipulation  of  (55,000 
souls,  20,(KH1  are  convicts  ;  and  of  the  remaining  k>, ()()(),  a  large 
prt>]H)rtion  are  what  are  tecdinically  termetl  KnunivtinulH^  i.  c. 
convicts  whose  scnteiu'es  have  expired,  or  ‘  who  have  obtained 
‘  free  pardons  in  consideration  of  their  good  conduct.'*  Hut,  ‘  in 
‘  ri'ply  to  the  objection  arising  out  of  this  fivculiari/fi  in  the  con- 
‘  struction  of  the  Australian  Colonies,'*  the  Author  observes: 

‘  As  the  fnv  {Hipulation  t»f  New  South  Wales  is  considerably  more 
numerous  than  that  of  the  VV’est  India  Islands,  in  which  Houses  uf 
AsMMnbly  have  bi*t*n  long  i*stablished,  I  ctuinot  co!ie«*ive  why  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  having  white  slaves  (for  c<mvicts  are  nothing  else  during 
the  |HTiod  of  their  sentence)  should  subject  the  Australian  colonies  to 
a  different  system  of  government  from  that  of  other  colonies  in  which 
the  slaves  are  black.*  Lung,  Vul.  1.  p.  32(5. 

This  will  not,  wc  think,  lie  deemed  a  very  strong  reason  for 
establishing  a  Hotany  Hay  legislature.  The  \Vest  India  colonies 
were  not  foundiHl  as  ])onal  settlements.  Indeed,  Dr.  Lang  is  aware 
of  the  extravagance  and  al>surdity  of  the  position  taken  by  some  of 
the  Sydney  orators,  who  complain  that  the  right  of  a  popular 
rt'presentatioii  has  for  forty-Jice  years  been  withheld  from  the 
ixilonists.  T'hus,  he  says : 

‘  It  is  tacitly  iiiiplii'tl  by  Mr.  Wentworth,  that  the  Hrltish  Govorn- 
iiicui  might  to  have  iiibtituicd  a  House  of  Asscuibly  iu  New  South 
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Wales  on  the  6rst  ostahlishment  of  the  ctiloiiy,  and  that>  ns  soon  as  n 
few  dozens  (»f  ctmvicts  had  become  free  by  servitude,  they  ought  to 
have  U'cii  ]XTmittod  to  meet  together  and  elect  certain  of  their  own 
iiuiuImt  as  members  of  a  adonml  Parliament,  to  govern  the  colony, 
and  to  regulate  the  cxixnditurc  of  British  money  within  its  own  terri¬ 
tory.  In  short,  Mr.  W.  lays  himself  completely  o]>en  to  the  sarcasm 
of  the  jHX't,— 

**  A  precious  talc  the  sage  Australian  weaves — 

A  Ilouse  of  Commons  for  a  Den  of  Thieves  !’* 

*  Ill  opposition  to  such  egregious  absurdity,  which  cannot  fail  to 
injure  the  cause  which  it  professes  to  advocate,  I  would  unhesitatingly 
state  it  as  my  opinion,  that  if  there  had  been  no  other  {xTsons  in 
addition  to  the  otHcers  of  government,  but  convicts  and  emancipated 
convicts  in  New  South  Wales,  from  the  Hrst  establishment  of  the 
colony,  the  British  Government  would  have  been  justified  in  with¬ 
holding  a  Ilouse  of  Assembly  from  New  South  Wales  for  a  century 
to  come.  For  all  that  the  convict  could  in  such  a  case  have  demanded 
from  the  Government,  on  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  w'as  jier- 
mission  to  leave  the  jail,  or  to  return  to  England  os  a  freeman ;  and 
that  |K'rmission  has  never  been  refused  him. 

*  The  legitimate  grounds,  however,  on  which  the  colonists  pf  New 
South  Wales  can  jxtition  for  a  House  of  Assembly  arc:  First,  That 
in  addition  to  a  ])enal  settlement  for  the  punishment,  coercion,  and 
reformation  of  convicts.  New  South  Wales  has  all  along  been  held 
forth  by  the  Government  ns  a  British  colony,  in  wliich  British  stib- 
ji'cts  miglit  settle  and  exercise  their  various  trades  or  professions  under 
the  protection  of  British  laws,  as  in  other  British  colonics.  Such  a 
state  of  things  necessarily  implies,  that,  as  soon  as  the  said  British 
subjects  settled  in  the  said  colony  should  be  in  siiiiicient  numlxT  to 
manage  the  raising  and  disbursement  of  public  money,  and  of  sufficient 
ability  to  bear  the  expenses  of  their  government,  they  should  be  allowed 
that  form  of  government  which  is  established  by  the  mother  country 
in  the  other  foreign  possessions  of' the  empire. 

'  Second,  That  there  is  a  numerous  native  population  in  New 
S)uth  Wales,  to  whom  the  Imperial  Legislature  owes  the  same  act  of 
justice  in  the  matter  in  question,  as  to  free  emigrant  British  subjects 
settled  in  the  colony. 

‘  Nay,  when  not  a  single  emancipist  in  New  South  Wales  could 
have  had  a  shadow  of  right  to  demand  free  institutions  for  the  country, 
if  it  had  lx*en  a  mere  convict  colony  cr  jail,  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  regarded  and  held  forth  by  the  British  Government  as  a  free 
colony,  has  altered  the  political  standing  even  of  that  class  of  the 
community,  in  so  far  that  they  also  have  a  right,  in  common  with  the 
other  free  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  to  the  same  privileges  to  which 
their  satisfaction  of  the  law  would  have  entitled  them  in  other  British 
colonies. 

‘  In  short,  the  claim  of  the  colony  to  a  House  of  Assembly  is  fair 
and  wpiitable ;  but  Air.  Wentworth's  method  of  stating  that  claim 
lands  its  abettof?  in  a  reduclio  ad  absurdum* 
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It  will  Ik?  |KTCi‘ivcil,  that  tin*  Author  is  tlcciileilly  in  favour  of 
renilering  the  nnanripists  eligible  as  memliers  of  the  colonial 
parliaments.  Whether  this  would  have  been  advisable,  ‘  had 
‘  the  colony  l)een  under  pro|x*r  management  from  its  first  esta- 
‘  blishment,  and  had  a  system  of  free  emigration,  such  as  Governor 
‘  Phillip  recoin  in endeil,  l)ecn  encouraged  and  promoted  all  along,' 
he  deems  it  unnecessary  to  inquire. 

'  Our  business  is  with  the  colony  as  it  is,  not  as  it  ought  to  have 
been ;  and  surely  the  egregious  mistake  of  yester,  in  not  organizing 
the  ctilony  judiciously  at  first,  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  an  injury  to  In? 
inflicted  to-day,  in  afHxing  the  stigma  of  politicid  degradation  to  those 
who,  in  consequence  of  that  very  mistake,  have  acquiretl  a  degree  of 
consideration  luid  W'eight  in  the  community  which  they  would  never 
otherwise  have  attained.  In  short,  I  conceive  that  the  exclusion  of 
emancipists  from  a  colonial  House  of  Assembly,  in  the  jyresent  con- 
dition  of  the  colony,  would  bt*  a  most  ungracious,  a  most  unjust,  and  a 
most  initxditic  act.  What  right  have  we  to  demand  more  than  tlic 
law  has  uone  ?  What  right  have  we  to  affix  a  brand  to  men  who  have 
lived  reputably  iMThaps  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  reared  families, 
and  accumulated  wealth,  and  acquired  consideration  in  the  society  te 
which  they  iH'long  ?  If  one  great  end  of  the  establishment  of  the 
colony  was  the  refiirmation  of  its  convict  population,  is  this  end  likely 
to  Ik?  attained  by  telling  the  whole  class,  that,  however  reputably  they 
may  live  in  the  colony,  after  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  law,  and 
whatever  service  they  may  render  the  community,  the  circumstance  of 
their  convict  origin  will  never  be  forgotten,  or,  in  other  words,  they 
shall  never  lx*  restored  to  the  rights  and  jirivileges  of  freemen  }  In 
short,  if  emancipists  cun  sit  as  Hank  Directors,  Directors  of  Insunince 
C'ompanies,  and  of  Bible,  IVlissionary,  and  Benevolent  Societies,  I  see 
no  nmson  why  they  should  not  be  eligible  as  members  of  a  Colonial 
House  of  Assembly. 

‘  If  there  were  a  House  of  Asstmibly,  to  consist  of  fifty  members,  in 
New  South  Whales,  I  question  whether  there  would  be  more  than  one 
or  two — I  am  jH'rsuaded,  however,  there  would  not  be  more  than  three 
or  four — emancipists  in  the  number.  For  the  question  is  not  whether 
certain  individuals  of  that  class  would  not  be  fitter  for  the  office  than 
certain  fret*  emigrants  <»r  natives  of  the  colony,  but  whether  the  whole 
class  shall  Ik*  subjected  to  a  sjK'cies  of  political  degradation.  lK?avc 
the  matter  o|H'n,  and  in  nine  crises  out  of  ten,  emancipist  electors  would 
choose  frm*  emigrants,  or  natives  of  the  colony,  rather  than  persons  of 
the  same  colonial  <trigin  with  themselves.  In  slu^rt,  the  case  is  pre- 
cist'ly  similar  to  the  one  that  so  long  constituted  a  Ixme  of  contention 
lM?tween  the  aristwraev  and  the  commons  of  Borne,  on  the  subject  of 
marriage.  Not  a  single  resjiectablc  plelieian  family  in  Rome  cared  for 
the  privilegi*  of  intermarrying  with  patricians,  as  the  event  fully  dc 
monstrat(*<l ;  but  so  long  as  there  was  a  law  on  the  Homan  stitute 
Iniok,  prohibiting  such  marriages,  the  plelH*ians  naturally  considered 
themselves  subjected  to  political  degradation,  and  had  consequently 
•an  undoubted  right  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  sbitute.’ 
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Tlmt  the  exclusion  of  this  class  would  be  im]X)litic  and  fraught 
>iith  danger,  we  can  cosily  suppose ;  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Lang's  account,  they  are,  as  a  class,*  by  no  means  the  least  re- 
s|HTtable  ]K)rtion  of  the  coloured  population.  Hut  what  can 
shew  more  convincingly  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  systems  of 
colonization,  the  ]x?nal  and  that  of  free  emigration,  and  the  folly 
of  ]>crsisting  in  the  *  egregious  mistake'?  The  vices  of  tlie 
l>cnal  system  arc  frankly  exposed  by  the  Author ;  and  we  only 
wonder  that,  with  such  results  before  his  eyes,  he  can .  come  to 
:uiy  other  conclusion  than  that  the  abandonment  of  such  a  system 
is  im|K'rativcly  demanded  by  the  Interests  of  the  rising  colouics ; 
— that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  e\]HTiment,  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Australian  settle¬ 
ments  render  it  alike  unjust  and  im|K)litic  to  make  them  the 
drain  of  our  gaols,  by  a  mode  of  punishment  which  operates,  in 
many  eases,  as  a  bounty  upon  crime.  How  far  the  reformation 
of  the  convict  population  has  been  kept  in  view,  which,  we  arc 
told,  was  one  great  end  of  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  the 
ft)llowiiig  extracts  will  serve  to  shew. 

*  It  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  of  the  Government  of  New  South 
^Vales,  to  pursue  the  same  uniform  system  of  treatment  in  the  case  of 
all  convicts  arriving  in  the  colony  frean  the  mother  a)untry,  without 
regard  to  the  various  degrees  of  their  previous  criminality.  The 
forger,  the  betrayer  of  trust,  the  highwayman,  the  thief,  the  pick¬ 
pocket,  the  burglar,  are  all  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the 
whiteboy  from  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  who  has  probably  been  sentenced 
to  traiisi>ortation  under  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  insurrection-acts. 
In  short,  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  in  the  colony  to  classify 
the  convicts  according  to  the  various  degrees  of  their  transmarine 
criminality. 

*  This  has  surely  been  a  great  error  in  the  penal  system  of  the  co¬ 
lony,  and  its  evil  tendency  has  been  apparent  in  three  different  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  tended  to  reduce  to  the  same  level  in  iniquity 
those  whom  tlie  law  had  improjierly  visited  with  the  same  punishment, 
without  regard  to  their  res))ective  demerits.  In  the  second  place,  it 
has  tended  to  blunt  the  moral  sense  of  the  prison-population  of  the 
C(»lonv,  in  regard  to  their  |K)wer  of  discriminating  between  the  lighter 
and  the  darker  shades  of  criminality.  And  finally,  by  placing  before 
the  free  portion  of  the  community  cases  of  individuals  whose  punish¬ 
ment  had  apparently  exceeded  their  crimes,  it  has  given  rise  to  a  sort 
of  morbid  sympathy  on  the  part  of  no  inconsiderable  {xirtion  of  the 
colonial  community, — a  ftH^Iiiig  which  regards  the  state  of  a  convict  as 
the  result  of  misfortune  rather  than  of  misconduct. 

‘  The  colonial  government,  however,  has  not  been  so  much  to  blame 
in  this  matter  as  the  reader  may  jierhaps  imagine :  for,  if  the  criminal 
courts  of  the  mother  country  have  sentenced  one  individual  to  fourteen 
years’  transiMirtation,  for  a  crime  of  much  inferior  enormity  to  tliat  of 
another  who  ln'cn  Muitenced  only  to  trans|H>rtation  for  seven  years, 
it  is  not  for  the  colonial  government  to  attein])t  to  remedy  the  acknow- 
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Icdgctl  tlcfecls  of  the  penal  system  of  Great  Britain,  by  ordering  a  now 
apportionment  of  punishment  in  New  South  Wales.  The  root  of  the 
evil  is  to  be  sotight  for  in  the  penal  code  of  the  empire,  the  defects  of 
which  arc  grcjit  and  obvious,  and  ought  forthwith  to  l>c  remedied. 
IWsides,  it  very  frequently  hap|X'iied  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  cidony, 
that  no  record  of  the  convict’s  guilt  was  transmitted  along  with  him 
to  tlic  land  of  his  banishment.  The  convicts  were  landed  from  the 
tninsport-ship,  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson, 
one  for  84*ven  years,  another  for  fourteen,  and  a  third  for  life ;  but  the 
frhy  and  the  wherefore  thej"  were  so  landed  on  these  distant  shores 
could  be  learned  only  by  inspecting  the  records  of  the  Old  Bailey  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  glolie,  or  by  searching  the  ponderous  re¬ 
gisters  of  Newgate  and  Kilmainham.' 

*  The  condition  of  a  convict  in  New  South  Wales  depends  greatly 
on  the  character  of  his  master.  Jt  is  in  the  power  of  the  latter  to 
render  his  yoke  easy  and  his  burden  light ;  it  is  equally  in  his  power, 
however,  to  make  him  superlatively  miserable.  In  general,  the  lot  of 
a  convict  in  the  colony  is  by  no  means  a  hard  one.  For  the  most  j)art, 
he  is  iK'tter  ch»thed,  In'tter  fed,  and  better  hnlged,  than  three-fourths 
of  the  lalMiuring  agricultural  ])opulation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  his  labour  is  beyond  all  comparison  much  less 
oppressive.  In  a  great  many  instances,  indeed,  the  object  of  the  con¬ 
vict  evidently  is  to  get  as  much,  in  the  shajH'  of  allowances,  and  to  do 
as  little,  in  the  shape  of  hard  laliour,  as  possible. 

‘  The  grand  secret  in  the  management  of  convict-servants  is  to  treat 
them  with  kindness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  firmness ;  to  s])eak  to 
them  always  in  a  conciliating  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
them  constantly  employed :  and  it  is  nothing  less  than  absolute  blind- 
m*ss  to  his  own  interi'st,  and  a  \vant  of  common  sense  amounting  to 
ilownright  infatuation,  that  can  lead  any  master  to  trrat  them  other- 
wiM\  It  must  lie  acknowledged,  however,  that  such  infatuation  has 
prevailed  in  New  South  Wales  to  a  lamentable  extent ;  and  has 
greatly  retarded  the  advancement  of  the  colony  on  the  one  hand,  and 
<»ccasioned  much  misery  on  the  other. 

‘  A  frtH'  emigrant  settler,  who  has  perhaps  lieen  riding  aliout  the 
cmintry  for  a  fortnight — negli'cting  his  own  affairs  and  troubling  his 
neighlHmrs — returns  to  his  farm,  and  finds  that  his  convict-servants 
have  iH'en  very  idle  during  his  absence.  He  talks  to  them  on  the  suh- 
b'ct,  and  his  choler  rises  as  he  talks ;  and  he  curses  and  swears  at 
them  as  if  he  had  taken  his  degree  at  Billingsgjite,  instead  of  In'ing  a 
friH*  landixl  pmprietor  in  His  Majesty’s  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 
One  of  the  convicts — a  man  who  has  perhaps  seen  better  days — replies 
in  no  measureil  terms  ;  and  the  master  immediately  exclaims,  with  the 
highest  indignation,  “  Von  convict-scoundrel,  do  you  speak  to  me  at 
this  nite.^”  and,  taking  the  overseer  to  witness  that  the  man  has 
sjMiken  insolently  to  his  master,  he  forthwith  hies  both  overseer  and 
man  to  the  lu'arest  magistrate,  who  ]K'rhaps  resides  ten  miles  off,  and 
g-allops  after  them  himself  an  hour  or  two  afterwards.  On  arriving  at 
the  magistnite’s,  the  st'ttler,  who  is  a  remarkably  good  Protestant, 
kisses  the  lK>ok,  and  swears  that  the  man  spoke  to  him  insolently. 
The  overseiT,  who  is  a  staunch  Homan  (’atholic,  confirms  his  master’s 
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(1c|)06ition  by  kissing  tbc  same  book  on  the  other  side,  on  which  the 
worthy  magistrate — who  knows  that  the  Bible  w'os  sent  him  for  kissing 
and  not  for  reading— has  religiously  pasted  n  bit  of  whity-browii 
|ia|K*r,  cut  w’ith  a  pair  of  scissors,  in  the  form  of  ii  cross.  When  this 
reiv/wus  ceremony  has  been  gone  through,  the  magistrate,  assuming  a 
ver\'  grave  aspect,  sentences  the  convict  to  receive  twenty-five  lashes 
for  insolence  to  his  master,  and  he  is  accordingly  delivered  over  to  the 
scourger  of  the  district.  In  the  mean  time,  the  farm  is  deprived  of 
tlic  sujH*rintendence  of  the  master,  the  exertions  of  the  overseer,  and 
ihc  lalniur  of  the  convict ;  w  hile  the  other  convicts,  disheartened  and 
disgusted  at  the  obvious  injustice  with  which  their  fellow-labourer  has 
iK’cn  treated,  do  just  ns  little  as  possible. 

*  As  soon  as  the  man  who  has  been  Hogged  is  fit  for  labour,  he  is 
ordered  to  the  plough  ;  but  perceiving  that  a  thick  strong  root  crossi's 
the  furroiv  at  a  particular  |x>int,  he  contrives  the  next  time  the  bul¬ 
locks  reach  that  point  to  run  the  plough  right  against  the  root  and 
snap  it  asunder.  ''  You  did  it  on  purpose*,  you  scoundrel !  ”  says  the 
infuriated  settler,  w’ho  has  indeed  good  reason  to  be  angry,  for  the 
season  for  ])loughing  is  |>erhaps  nearly  over,  and  two  or  three  days 
must  elapse  before  the  ])lough  can  be  repaired,  as  there  is  no  blacK- 
smith  within  fifteen  miles.  The  man,  to  whose  corrupt  nature  revenge 
is  so  delicious  that  he  docs  not  deny  the  charge,  but  who  is  perhaps 
the  l>est  ploughman  on  the  farm,  is  accordingly  hied  off  immediately 
to  his  worship  again,  and,  after  the  same  pious  ceremony  of  kissing 
the  calf 's-skin  binding  of  the  desecrated  Inxik  and  the  whity-brown 
pa|H*r-cross  has  been  re -acted,  is  sentenced  to  “  three  months*  hard 
lalKUir  on  the  roads,  to  be  returned  to  his  master  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period.** 

‘  The  man  returns  accordingly  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence ; 
hut,  lK*ing  addicted,  as  most  convicts  are,  to  the  use  of  colonial  tobacco, 
he  allows  a  spark  to  fall  from  his  tobacco-pipe,  on  his  way  to  his  la- 
iHUir,  very  near  to  his  master’s  largest  W'heat-stack,  at  a  time  when  the 
latter  hap]H*ns  to  be  off  the  farm  ;  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  lliereafter  the  stack  is  observ’ed  to  be  on  fire.  One  would  natu¬ 
rally  8up|>osc  that,  in  such  a  case  of  emergency,  all  the  men  on  the 
farm  would  immediately  run  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Such  a  sup¬ 
position,  howTver,  would  bo  very  far  from  the  truth.  The  convicts 
are  so  conscientious,  forsooth,  that  they  will  not  do  any  thing  which 
their  master  has  not  particularly  told  them  to  do ;  and  he  has  never 
told  them  to  extinguish  the  flames  when  any  of  his  stacks  should  ac¬ 
cidentally  catch  fire.  Besides,  they  have  a  task  assigned  them  which 
they  must  not  leave.  In  short,  nothing  gives  them  greater  pleasure 
than  to  sec  their  mastor*s  stack  burning  ;  for  they  know  he  must  give 
them  the  regular  ration,  procure  it  where  he  may,  or  send  them  back 
to  (fovernment,  in  which  case  they  will  have'  a  chance  of  being  as¬ 
signed  to  a  l>cttcr  master.  By  and  bye,  the  master  returns  at  full 
pdlop,  in  time  enough  to  see  where  his  stack  stood.  lie  has  reason  to 
sus|>cct  that  a  conspiracy  has  been  formed  against  him  by  his  men ; 
but,  to  save  him  the  tnaible  of  bringing  any  of  them  to  justice,  four 
of  them  immediat(*ly  take  to  the  Imsh,  i.  c.  become  bushrangers,  sub- 
bJbting  on  plunder.  In  a  mouth  or  two  thereafter,  two  of  them  are 
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appre)ion(k‘tl  for  robhinga  settler's  cart  on  thcbighwav;  and  tried^  and 
convicted,  and  condeninetl  to  death  ;  and  the  wretched  men  assure  the 
minister  who  may  happen  to  visit  them  in  the  |^ol  or  attend  them  on 
the  Kcutfold — (I  (lave  received  such  information  in  such  circumstances 
mysidf  when  it  was  tiM)  late  to  falsify) — that  it  was  the  arbitrary  and 
unfinding  conduct  of  tlicir  master  alone,  that  brought  them  to  an  un¬ 
timely  end, 

*  1  may  be  told,  {wrhapa,  that  this  is  a  supposititious  casi%  and  that 
all  of  these  circumstances  have  not  occurred  in  any  single  instance. 

It  is  immaterial,  however,  whether  they  have  or  not,  us  1  can  testify 
right  well  where  and  when  they  have  all  occurred  singly. 

*  Some  si'ttlers  think  it  necessary,  forsooth,  to  humble  their  convict- 
tHTVunts  and  to  make  them  fear  them.  An  instance  of  this  kind  1 
have  heard  <»f  in  the  ctdony  with  indignation  and  horror.  A  settler, 
recpiiring  some  oHice  of  a  very  disagreeable  and  offensive  character  to 
U‘  jH*rforined  about  his  premises,  ordered  one  of  his  convict-servaiiU 
to  |>erforiu  it,  instead  ot  adopting  the  much  more  ethcacious  mode  of 
offering  him  a  small  reward  on  liis  doing  it — a  piece  of  ti»bacco,  for 
instance,  or  a  little  wine.  The  man  had  |K‘rhaps  seen  better  days,  and 
therefore,  feeling  indignant  at  lieing  set  to  such  an  employment,  flatly 
refused.  The  master  coidly  orderetl  him  off  to  a  magistrate,  who 
si'iitenced  him  to  receive  either  twenty-five  or  fifty  lashes  for  dis- 
olnulience.  The  man  returned  to  his  master,  who  gave  him  the  siime 
order  a  si*cond  time,  which  the  man  a  second  time  refused  to  obey, 
lie  was  again  taken  before  the  magistrate,  and  sentenced  to  be  flogg^ 
as  liefore  ;  and  it  was  not  till  this  degrading  and  brutalizing  oi)eration 
had  lK*en  re|H'ated  a  third  time,  that  the  spirit  of  the  miserable  con¬ 
vict  was  sufliciently  broken  to  allow  him  to  obey  the  mandate  of  hit 
relentless  tyrant.* 

‘  The  influence  of  religion,  I  am  sorry  to  acknowledge,  is  scarcely 
ever  taken  into  account  by  the  great'  majority  of  the  settlers  of  the 
colony,  in  their  procedure  towards  their  convict-servants.  Divine 
service  is  jK'rformed  regularly  every  Sabbath  by  a  few  of  the  more 
resiHYtablc  proprietors — in  some  cases  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Church  4)f  Kngland,  in  others  according  to  those  of  the  Church 
4»f  Scotland — certainly,  however,  not  in  the  prop4»rtion  of  one  case 
out  of  every  five,  perhaps  ten.  Not  a  few  of  the  settlers  weigh 
out  their  servants’  weekly  rations  and  settle  their  farm-accounts  on 
Sunday  ;  while  in  many  instances  the  men  arc  allow'ed  to  cultivate 
ground  for  themselves  on  the  Sabbath,  on  the  plea  that  they  would 
pndnddy  be  doing  something  worse  if  they  were  not  so  employed;  and 
im  accmint  is  Uiken  of  the  manner  in  which  they  8]H‘nd  the  day,  no 
attem])t  is  made  to  induce  them  to  8{>end  it  in  a  way  conducive  to 
their  spiritual  welfare.  In  short,  Sunday  is  the  day  appropriated  by 
a  great  pro|M»rtion  of  the  siltlers  for  paying  and  receiving  visits,  for 
dining  any  when*  but  at  home,  and  for  attending  to  any  thing  but  the 
concerns  of  religion.  The  influence  of  such  procetlure  on  the  general 
mondity  of  the  territory,  and  its  evident  tendency  to  counteract  the 
benevolent  designs  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  fi»r  the  reformation 
of  the  ct»nvict-jH»pulalion,  may  l>c  easily  conceived.’ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  ID. 
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And  yviy  Dr.  l.an^  thinks,  it  would  bo  *  nothing  loss  than  ab- 
^  M)lute  madness  tor  the  Hritish  Legislature  to  discontinue  the 
*  trans|>ortation  of  felons  to  the  Australian  colonies  for  the  pur- 
‘  |H)se  of  ex]>crimcnting  on  the  projects  of  Archbishop  Whatcly.' 
lie  denies  that  the  failure  of  the  experiment  of  transportation 
lias  been  proved,  because,  though  now  }KTsi8ted  in  for  five  and 
forty  years,  it  has  ‘  never  yet  been  fairly  or  pro|K?rly  tried  ’ !  ! 

‘  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  simply  this  : — for  a  long  pcriml  after  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  was  originally  established,  and  during 
the  most  important  |K'riod  of  the  past  existence  of  that  colony  as  a 
penal  and  exjwrimontal  settlement,  the  attention  of  the  IJritish  Go¬ 
vernment  w’as  entirely  absorbed  by  the  overwhelming  concerns  of  a 
just  and  nrccssary  war,  which,  however  it  may  have  eventually  in¬ 
creased  the  glory  of  the  nation  in  the  estimation  of  fools,  has  only 
stTved,  in  the  estimation  of  every  wuse  and  of  every  Christian  man,  to 
clemonilizc  the  nation,  and  fearfully  to  increase  the  amount  of  tlie  na¬ 
tional  misery  and  of  the  national  crime.  Meanwhile  the  entire  ma- 
nagtmient  of  the  noblest  experiment  that  was  ever  made  tiy  any  ci¬ 
vilized  nation  since  the  foundation  of  the  w'orld — I  mean  the  exjK'ri- 
uient  of  a  |>enal  colony  on  a  great  scale — w’iis  recklessly  entrusted  to 
mere  chance,  to  ignorance,  to  incapacity,  to  the  full  play  and  the  un¬ 
controlled  operation  of  the  w'orst  passions  that  disgrace  humanity. 
And  is  it  in  such  circumstances,  then,  that  we  arc  to  be  coolly  told  by 
Ilis  (irace  of  Dublin,  sitting  in  his  study  sixteen  thousand  miles  from 
the  scene  of  action,  that  the  experiment  has  decidedly  proved  a 
failure  ? 

‘  Instead  of  investing  a  naval  or  military  officer  with  the  multifa¬ 
rious  and  often  incompatible  powers  that  w'ere  most  iniudiciously  com¬ 
bined  in  the  person  of  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  from  the 
tirst  establishment  of  the  colony,  had  the  British  Government  ap- 
|Honted  a  council  of  seven  memlicrs, — consisting  of  men  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  management  of  criminals,  men  of  general  intelligence,  of 
decision  of  character,  and  of  approved  ])hilanthropy,— entrusting  to 
that  council  the  whole  administration  (»f  the  whole  alfairs  of  the  co- 
lony,  giving  them  a  strong  and  efficient  jHiliee  for  their  support,  and 
placing  the  officer  in  command  of  the  troops  required  for  the  protection 
of  the  st'ttlement  entirely  under  their  control, — the  important  expe¬ 
riment  involved  in  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  New  South 
^Vales  would  have  received  a  fair  trial,  and  its  issue,  I  am  conHdent, 
would  have  been  entirely  siitisfactory  ;  the  reformation  of- the  convicts 
Would  have  been  general,  rapid,  and  jirogressive  ;  and  thousands,  and 
tons  of  thous;inds,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  British  money, 
which,  to  say  the  very  least,  W'cre  lavishly  and  unprofitably  expended 
under  the  system  actually  pursued,  would  have  been  saved  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  It  is  only  after  an  experiment  conducted  in  some  such  way  as 
this — I  mean  in  a  way  somewhat  accordant  with  right  reason  and 
oominon  sense — shall  have  been  made  and  eventually  proved  a  failure, 
that  I  shall  cv«^  be  induced  to  subscrilie  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Irish 
Archbishop  ;  fur,  of  all  s]K*cies  of  punishment,  I  am  persuaded  that^ 
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uiulor  a  projur  system  of  nKin;i"oint*nt,  transjKirtution  would  l>c  fonnj 
to  coniliiiu*,  in  tlio  highest  all  the  four  re(juisiU‘s  which  the 

Archbishop  himself  most  wisely  establishes,  in  l)eing  fiumanc,  corrective, 
cheap,  nml  /ormidahie.*  \^^l.  Tl.,  pp.  4(1 — 42. 

'Fhat  traiis]>()rtation  might  ho  rondcrcd  a  formidable  and  ef¬ 
ficient  punishment,  no  one  will  dispute :  exemplary  punishment 
and  reformatory  discipline  are,  liowever,  objects  so  dittcrent,  that 
it  has  always  been  found  dillicult  to  combine  them.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  some  well-meaning  philanthropists  would  abolish  the  ]K'nal 
treatment  of  criminals,  and  convert  all  prisons  into  asylums. 
4'hat  transportation,  if  deprived  of  its  penal  character,  and  ten¬ 
dered  as  a  refuge  to  the  reformed  or  discharged  criminal,  or  as 
a  reward  of  gotnl  conduct,  might  he  rendered  humane,  corrective, 
and  economical  to  the  State,  is,  in  our  o])inion,  etpially  certain. 
lUit  this  would  l)e  to  reverse  the  present  system.  The  question 
is  not  what  trans])ortation  might  he,  hut  what  it  is,  as  a  penal 
sanction  :  as  such,  it  has  failed.  And  even  if  it  were  thought  pro- 
]>cr  to  try  the  experiment  still  further,  and  upon  other  principles, 
the  (piestion  arises,  whether  the  mother  country  would  he  justified 
in  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  colony  to  its  own  interests,  by 
emj)tying  its  ])risons  upon  the  shores  of  the  distant  settle¬ 
ment.  ‘  As  a  coUmist  of  New  South  Wales  sincerely  desirous 
‘  of  advancing  the  general  prosperity  of  that  colony,'  says  Dr. 
I.ang, — ‘  as  a  minister  of  religion  still  more  desirous  of  promoting 
‘the  moral  welfare  of  its  anomalous  population, — I,  for  one, 
‘  should  not  he  sorry  that  not  a  single  additional  convict  were 
‘  ever  to  he  landed  in  New  South  Wales,  or  a  single  additional 
‘  sixpence  of  British  money  to  In'  expended  on  account  of  convicts 
‘  in  its  territory.'  lender  proper  management,  he  thinks  that  ‘the 
‘  colony  might  well  dispense  with  any  future  accession  to  its  con- 
‘  viet  ]>opulation,  and  miglu  in  ])erfect  sincerity  address  the 
‘  administrators  of  the  law  in  the  mother  country  in  the  language 
‘  of  the  poet, 

‘  (lauiUtc  jam  rivos,  pucri ;  sal  prata  hibcrunl* 

Now  if  this  he  the  case,  it  is  surely  high  time  that  trans]K)rt- 
alion  tt>  New  South  Wales  were  abandoned.  There  .are  places 
enough  in  which  to  j)lant  penitentiaries  and  reformatory  settle¬ 
ments,  without  endangering  the  moral  and  social  welfare  of  our 
Australian  colonies.  lfa]>lacc  of  penal  exile  is  required,  wc 
have  the  I'alkland  Isles  ! 


•  \\V  thank  Dr.  Lang  for  fnrni>hing  us  with  the  aj)pn)priate  motto 
from  (’icero:  ‘  E.vilium  tiou  sappllcium  cst,  sal  petjitgium  portusque 
suppltcii.' 
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We  have  already  adverted  to  the  eurious  fact,  that  in  Australia 
itself,  one  of  the  punishments  to  which  refractory  convicts  and 
other  delinquents  are  liable,  \s  transportation y — that  is  re-trans- 
portation  from  a  nominally  penal  settlement  to  one  of  a  specifically 
jH'nal  character.  Now  of  this  mode  of  actual  punishment, 
strange  to  say,  Dr.  Lang  disapproves. 

‘  There  are/  he  says,  '  three  objections  to  the  system  of  trans|K>rt- 
ation  to  penal  settlements,  w'hich  has  hitherto  jirevailed  in  New  South 
Wales ;  which,  I  conceive,  the  Colonial  Legislature,  or  rather  the 
Hritish  (hwernment,  which  bears  the  whole  expense  of  these  Kstahlish- 
nuMits,  would  do  well  to  consider.  In  the  first  place,  the  ])enal  set¬ 
tlements  are  enormously  ex|K'nsive.  In  the  second  place,  they  are 
prixluctivc  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  colony.  In  the  third  place, 
they  are  almost  entirely  unnecessary.*  Vol.  II.,  p.  57* 

*rhrec  very  sufficient  objections,  and  not  less  applicable  to  that 
system  of  transportation  from  this  country,  for  which  the  Author, 
as  ‘  a  citizen  of  the  world  so  disinterestedly  pleads.  Hut  he 
adds : 

‘  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  either  be  practicable  or  cxjicdient 
to  dis|H*nse  with  penal  settlements  altogether.  There  are  incorrigible 
otTenders  who  must  be  thrust  out  of  society,  ns  well  for  their  own 
iK'iietit  as  for  that  of  the  public,  and  whose  pestilential  influence  would 
corrupt  and  debase  even  an  iron-gang.  For  the  confinement  and 
punishment,  if  not  for  the  reformation,  of  such  offenders,  the  penal 
M'ttlement  of  Norfolk  Island  is  admirably  adapted,  as  it  presents  no 
|)ossihility  of  esciipe  to  the  criminal.  It  would  be  proper,  therefore,  1 
conceive,  to  retain  that  dependency  as  a  permanent  ])cnal  settlement, 
in  which  the  atrocious  criminal  might  receive  his  bitter  {Kirtion  of 
hopeless  exile  and  hard  labour  for  life,  and  in  wdiich  the  criminal  of  a 
lighter  shade  of  guilt  might  l)C  put  to  his  probation  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  according  to  the  degree  of  his  criminality.  In  regard, 
however,  to  the  majority  of  the  convicts  who  are  now  sent  under  co¬ 
lonial  sentences  of  transportation  to  Norfolk  Island,  and  to  the  other 
penal  settlement  of  IMoreton  Hay, — I  am  confident  I  express  the 
opinion  of  every  ])erson  of  intelligence  of  the  class  of  free  settlers 
in  New  South  Wales,  when  I  state  my  own ;  that  the  ends  of  justice 
c(»uld  Ik?  equally  attained  by  subjecting  them  to  hard  lalmur  in  irons 
on  the  roads  and  bridges  of  the  settled  parts  of  the  colony,  under  the 
vigilant  superintendence  of  an  etlicient  police ;  the  degree  of  restraint 
l>oing  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  criminality,  and  the  convicts  who 
had  l>een  found  guiltv  of  more  serious  offences  being  stationed  in  the 
more  distant  and  wilier  parts  of  the  territory.  Hy  this  arrangement, 
the  lalmur  of  the  majority  of  the  convicts,  imw  for  the  nicKst  part 
unnrofitablv  employed  at  penal  settlements,  would  lie  cxjiended  use¬ 
fully  fir  the  colony,  while  the  mother  country  would  lie  entirely 
ndieved  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  Their  safe  custody  coultl, 
with  projxT  pvecautions,  be  secured  in  the  one  caw  as  efh'ctuafly  as  in 
the  other,  while  the  punishment  could  with  the  utmost  facility  be 
rendered  ecpially  s<*vere. 


J  usfraiidfi  (  \Aonies. 


*  The  UM-fiil  |>ur|>4>se  whicli  peiuil  settlements  <ni»jht  tn  serve  in  the 
New  South  Wales  c<»lonial  svNtem,  independently  of  the  means  they 
afford  of  suhjectinj;  incorrijj;d)le  offenders  io  a  comparatively’  severe 
system  of  penal  discipline,  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  successive 
formation  «»f  a  series  of  free  settlements  throughout  the  territory. 
This  pur|M>se,  however,  could  undoubtedly  Ih'  served  without  any  such 
waste  of  mouev  and  lalsuir  as  has  hitherto  occurred  at  the  penal  set¬ 
tlements  formed  on  (iovernor  Macquarie’s  principle  ;  for  1  sinj  no 
reason  whatever  why  every  tree  that  is  cut  dtiwn,  and  every  stone  or 
lirick  that  is  laid  u|mui  another,  at  the  expense  of  (i(»vernment,  in  any 
part  of  the  territory,  should  not  contribute  t(»  the  ]H*rmanent  pnis- 
|M*ritv  and  progressive  advancement  of  the  colony^  as  well  as  such 
o|K  nitions  uniformly  do  when  carried  on  by  private  individuals  acting 
for  their  own  private  advantage.  In  the  event,  therefore,  of  a  certain 
amount  t>f  ctuivict-laboiir  lM*ing  dispasable  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  penal  settlement  in  a  part  of  the  territory  previously  unoccupied,  let 
it  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  that  the  object  of  that  settlement  is  merely 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  formatimi  of  a  free  si'ttlement,  and  that  all 
the  operations  to  be  performed  by  the  convicts  arc  to  be  of  such  a  kind 
only,  as  shall  nxKst  effectually  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object.  With  this  view’  let  an  accurate  survey  of  the  locality  intended 
for  the  new  settlement  be  made  in  the  first  instance,  and  its  caj)ubilities, 
in  regard  to  soil  and  to  available  nu'ans  of  communication,  be  fully 
ascertained.  Let  a  site  for  a  future  town  be  fixed  on,  and  a  plan  of  it 
drawn  ;  and  let  such  buildings  as  may  be  permanently  required  for 
(iovernment  purposes,  after  its  discontinuance  as  a  penal  settlement, 
Ih*  erected  in  suit;d)le  situations.  Let  ro;uls  Inr  formed  in  every  proper 
direction,  and  a  large  extent  of  land  cltnircd  for  future  cultivation. 
And  when  these  operati(»ns  shall  have  been  duly  performed,  let  the 
w  hole  establishment  be  n*moved  to  aiu^ther  locality,  and  the  township 
and  district  throw  n  open  for  the  settlement  of  fret*  ])ersons,  whether 
emigrants  or  emancipists  ;  those  convicts  who  had  fulfilled  their  term 
of  banishment,  or  had  tUherwise  merited  such  an  indulgence,  lieing 
allowed  to  remain.  In  this  way  jH*nal  settlements  would  form  the 
vanguard  of  civilization  in  the  colony  ;  they  would  prepare  the  way 
for  its  progressive  and  rapid  advancement ;  and  they  would  render  the 
circumstances  of  free  jicrsons  occupying  newly  opened  settlements 
much  more  comfortable  than  they  can  possibly  lie  under  the  present 
system. 

*  Had  the  {>enal  st'ttlement  of  New’castle  bt*en  conducted  on  this 
principle,  and  had  the  labour  of  the  numerous  convicts,  who  were  so 
unprotitably  employed  at  that  settlement  for  years  together,  been 
expendeil  in  clearing  land,  and  in  forming  roads  mr  the  free  settlers  to 
whom  the  land  was  afterwards  to  be  surrcnderi'd,  tin*  result,  in  reg.ird 
to  the  circumstances  and  the  condition  of  the  earlier  settlers  at 
Hunter’s  Hiver,  and  the  general  prosjx'rity  of  that  im|x»rtant  district, 
wi»uld  have  Ikh'ii  very  different  from  what  it  actually  was.  Nay,  tlw 
Ciovernment  might  even  have  Wen  repaid  by  the  settlers  the  whole 
expense*  incurred  in  the  chniring  of  the  land. 

‘  Were  an  extensive  emigration  of  reputable  free  agricultur.d  la- 
Unirers,  with  their  wives  .and  children,  to  take  place  from  the  mother 
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ouinlry  to  Xow  South  Wales,  {Kiial  settlements  might  in  every  in- 
staiico  1h?  converted,  in  the  way  I  have  just  mentioned,  into  Hourishiiig 
aiiricultund  free  settlements  almost  instantaneously/ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  (i0^t>3. 

These  remarks  are,  we  think,  deserving  of  attention ;  for  if 
jxnal  settlements  are  at  all  defensible,  it  is  when  they  are  made 
‘  the  vanguard  of  free  emigration/  Hut  still  tlie  question  would 
arise,  whether  such  settlements  ought  to  be  strictly  penitentiaries 
where  the  foreed  labour  of  the  convict  should  be  employed  by 
others,  or  locations  of  banished  criminals  allowed  to  labour  for 
themselves, — whether  they  should  be  in  suppliciutUy  or  in  per- 
fu^ium  supplicii.  Upon  the  determination  of  this  question  would 
dejK'nd  the  choice  of  the  class  of  convicts  lit  for  the  pur])ose. 
Trans])ortation  may  include  all  gradations  of  ])unishment  for  all 
sorts  of  crime  ;  but,  on  the  present  system,  there  is  neither  das- 
silication  of  criminals,  nor  corresponding  gradation  of  penalty. 
When  transportation  is  a  commutation  for  the  ]K'nalty  ot  death, 
the  respited  criminal  has  no  reason  to  complain,  if  he  is  cx|>osed 
to  the  risk  of  life  from  being  employed  on  services  of  |)cril,  or  in 
stations  of  danger,  not  wantonly,  but  where  otherwise  the  unof¬ 
fending  labourer  or  soldier  would  be  employed.  If  it  be  intended 
os  a  punishment,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  boon.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  lit  punishment  for  the  hardened  criminal,  it  ought 
not  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who,  though  guilty,  are  not  depraved. 
Hut,  on  the  present  system,  transportation  is  the  severest  punish¬ 
ment  to  those  who  arc  the  least  hardened ;  and  the  most  eligible 
subjects  for  the  experiment  of  ])enal  colonization  arc  found  among 
those  who  arc  never  sent  beyond  the  hulks.  Mr.  Henderson 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  general  character  of  the  con¬ 
victs. 

‘  Among  the  convicts,  there  are  nearly,  I  Indieve,  an  equal  numbiT 
of  Knglibh,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  in  pro|K)rtion  to  the  population  the 
rej»|K‘clive  countries.  Of  the  Scotch,  however,  there  are  fewer,  and  of 
the  Irish  more  than  their  iwpulation  ought  to  produce,  considering 
Kngland  as  the  criterion.  The  characters  of  those,  with  reference  to 
the  countries  that  gave  them  birth,  cannot  be  easily  ascertained ;  hut 
from  the  ditferent,  and  often  opimsite  accounts  1  received,  I  should 
Miite  the  general  opinion  to  be,  that  the  Irish  convicts  are  reckless  of 
crime  and  its  consequences ;  careless,  abandoned,  unsteady ;  better 
Workers  tluui  the  En^ish  ;  ever  ready  to  enter  into  any  plot,  however 
absurd,  but  at  the  same  time  Iwund  by  no  tie,  so  that  th^  would 
sacrifice  a  friend  or  brother  without  the  smallest  remorse.  This  pre¬ 
vents  their  ever  being  formidable.  On  the  contrary,  the  English  arc 
attached  to  one  another,  and  consequently,  when  combined,  they  l)e- 
come  more  dimgerous ;  they  arc  idle,  but  generally  turn  out  the  most 
sleadv  of  the  natives  i»f  the  three  countries.  The  Scotch  arc  considered 
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the  best  workmen,  but  are  uls(>  accounted  the  most  viciims  and  depraved 
characters  of  the  whole. 

‘  The  stale  of  education  umonp;t  these  |)eople  is  extraordinary  ;  fur 
few  of  them,  pro|H)rtionally  sinrakin^,  can  either  read  or  write.  At  iny 
farm,  in  Van  Diemen’s  Lamf,  I  liad  an  English  free  overseer  and  five 
convict  servants,  none  of  wlumi  could  write  their  names.  From  all  niy 
inquiries  also,  on  the  subject,  I  am  convinced,  that  not  one-half,  |)er- 
liapM  a  much  smaller  number,  can  read  or  write.  One  would  ex|)ect 
that  the  Scotch,  at  least,  would  not  be  included  in  this  remark ;  but 
even  they  did  not  apjHrar  to  me  to  form  an  exception. 

*  Another  circumstance  will  place  this  interesting  subject  in  a  dearer 
light.  The  gentlemen  convicts,  who  are  denominated  sjK'cials,  were 
in  the  habit  of  bi'ing  sent  to  a  depot  at  Wellington,  and  1  believe,  that 
at  no  lime  did  the  number  of  these  exceed  one  hundred.  When  I 
visited  that  place,  there  were  but  forty,  out  of  whom,  I  had  reason  tq 
Indieve  there  were  several  who,  at  no  i)eriod,  had  any  title  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  gentlemen  ;  and  although  there  were  amongst  these  several 
who  had  In'cn  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  few,  if  any  of  them,  could 
be  s;iid  to  have  received  a  lil>eral  education. 

*  Hut  let  us  dismiss  this  last  remark  from  our  attention,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  fi»rty,  or  rather  the  highest  number,  one  hundred,  to  be  all 
men  of  educati(»n.  Also,  let  us  consider,  that  by  some  oversight,  in¬ 
stead  of  oiie  hundred,  there  were  fiuir  times  that  amount.  What  pro¬ 
portion  d(H.*8  1(K)  educated  men  Ix'ar  to  the  whole  convict  population, 

The  result,  therefore,  of  these  inquiries,  has  led  me  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  common  convicts,  generally,  have  obtained  less  than 
the  average  education  of  the  lower  class  in  their  respective  countries, 
and  therefore,  that  a  clear  and  direct  motle  presents  itself  of  de¬ 
creasing  crime  in  any  country,  by  increasing  the  education  of  the  lower 
classi's. 

‘  One  cannot  but  observe  the  great  many  convicts  belonging  to 
particular  trades,  such  as  shoe-makers,  while  those  Ix'huiging  to  others 
are  less  numerous.  Fpon  iiKpiiry  into  the  causes  which  produced 
a  greater  degree  «>f  crime  in  one  trade  than  another,  I  obtained  the 
folhuving  explanation  from  several  settlers  in  New  South  Wales  ;  an 
explanation  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  British 
(lovcrnment,  and  which  will  show  in  a  clear  light,  the  real  effects 
of  the  convict  system.  It  appears,  that  there  is  a  constant  emigra¬ 
tion  to  the  colonies,  from  the  lower  trades ;  and  that  when  one  of  a 
family  comes  out,  the  rest  generally  follow.  These  gentlemen  also 
asMired  me,  that  most  of  their  convict  servants  had  brothers  or  re¬ 
lations  in  the  country,  transjH)rted  at  different  periods,  for  petty 
offences.* 

‘  The  conviction  left  on  my  mind  is,  that  a  convict  servant  is  a  direct 
loss  to  his  master  ;  that  is,  taking  the  whole  of  the  convicts  attached 
to  agricultural  settlers:  and  that  notwithstanding  their  aj)])arent  cheap¬ 
ness,  this  loss  is  greater  in  New  South  Wales,  than  in  \'an  Diemen’s 
f^aiid,  in  conse<|uence  of  the  unfavourable  seasons  iu  the  former  colony. 
I  als<i  conceive,  that  however  successful  the  prcM'ut  system  may  appa¬ 
rently  have  been,  iu  rendering  the  convict  iM>pulation  less  injurious, 
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aiM>tl»or  which  had  for  its  (»hjoct  in  the  first  instance  a  stricter  KurveiU 
laiKv,  even  as  it  rej^ardod  this  object,  would  have  prmluced  still  more 
iKMieHcial  ellects.  The  present  system,  instead  td*  promoting  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  country,  has  tendeil  materially  to  retard  its  progress. 
It  has  degraded  the  settler  without  raising  the  convict.  It  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  evils  which,  1  fear,  no  change  of  measures  will  effcc- 
ttJidly  remedy.*  Henderson,  pp.  9,  10 ;  47. 

AVhilc  Mr.  Henderson  depreeates  the  distribution  of  the  con¬ 
victs,  and  their  admixture  with  the  free  settlers,  Dr.  Lang  de¬ 
plores  the  ‘  coin])arativc  concentration  '  of  the  nrison  ]H)pulation, 
owing  to  whieh  they  ‘  have  uniformly  given  tiie  tone  to  society 
‘  throughout  this  community  ; — and  a  low  tone  it  is.’ 

‘  They  have  stamped  a  vicious  impress  on  its  whole  form  and  cha¬ 
racter,  which,  I  fear,  it  will  take  generations  to  efface,  while  at  the 
same  time  their  own  reformation  has  only  lK*en  rendered  the  more  iiro- 
hleinatical  from  their  being  unhappily  placed  in  circumstances  which 
have  rendered  them  almost  necessarily  instrumental  in  achieving  the 
moral  debast*ment  of  the  free.  But  if  the  scheme  1  have  mentioned 
had  Ikvu  in  operation  for  the  last  thirty  years,  the  prison  iMipulution  of 
the  coh»ny  would  have  been  dispersed  over  a  much  wider  extent  of 
territory — they  would  have  been  lost  as  a  sepanite  and  unhappily  in¬ 
fluential  class  in  society  amid  the  mass  of  free  men— their  evil  in¬ 
fluence  would  thereby  have  been  in  great  measure,  if  not  completely, 
neutralized — and  their  general  reformation  would  have  been  certain 
and  rapid. 

‘  It  is  lamentable  to  think,  however,  how  very  imperfectly  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  g(MHl  government  lias  hitherto  been  understood  in  any  country 
oil  the  face  of  the  glolni !  It  is  lamentable  to  think  how  very  little 
comparatively  has  been  done  even  in  Great  Britain,  and  how  small  a 
iHirtion  of  that  little  has  been  done  wisely,  for  the  real  welfare  of  men  ! 
If  (bnl  made  the  earth  to  be  inhabited— a  projHisition  of  divine  reve¬ 
lation  which  no  man  in  his  sound  senses  can  dispute — surely  so  vast  a 
grant  of  its  highlv  fertile  but  still  waste  and  uninhabited  surface  us  is 
comprised  even  within  the  limits  of  this  one  colony,  was  not  given  to 
(ircat  Britain  to  Ik?  suffered  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  ]K?riod  in  that 
wild  and  unprofitable  state.  This  vast  grant  of  land  was  doubtless 
given  to  the  British  nation — a  nation  beyond  all  others  abounding  in 
intelligence,  in  enterprise,  in  po]mlation,  in  ships, — that  some  grand, 
national,  systematic  jilan  of  emigration  might  be  adopted  for  the  mu¬ 
tual  advantiige  of  the  mother  country  and  the  colony — that  the  wil¬ 
derness  might  be  filled  with  cities,  and  the  solitary  place  with  the  ha¬ 
bitations  of  men ;  in  short,  that  this  vast  island  might  in  due  time — a 
time  far  shorter  than  is  likely  to  elapse  under  the  present  system — 
teem  w  ith  an  industrious,  and  virtuous,  and  happy  population — a  jm)- 
pulation  speak^g  the  Knglish  language,  governed  by  English  huvs, 
cherishing  the  high-toned  spirit  of  British  freedom,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  lo  HH?s  ami  exhibiting  the  practice  that  distinguish  the  comjmra- 
tively  purer  religion  of  our  father-land.'  Langy  \*ol.  II.,  ))p.  110,  411. 
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In  these  last  remarks  we  fully  concur ;  and  we  arc  on  this  ac¬ 
count  deeply  anxious  that  our  Australian  colonies  should  lie 
rescued  from  the  baleful  effects  of  the  trans]>ortation  system,  with 
which  any  enlightened  scheme  of  colonization  is,  we  are  j)cr- 
suaded,  incompatihle. 

( )ther  causes,  however,  are  referred  to  by  Dr.  Lang  as  having 
contributed  to  colonial  demoralization.  Among  these,  the  rar- 
row  and  mischievous  }>olicy  adopted  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical 
matters,  is  csj)ecially  dwelled  u))on. 

‘  Ft»r  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  the  only  min¬ 
isters  of  religion  w  ho  were  jKTinaneiitly  stationtnl  in  the  territory  were 
colonial  chaplains  of  the  Church  of  England.  One  should  have  thought 
that  in  a  jK'iial  colony,  nded  by  the  hish  and  awed  by  the  bayonet,  it 
would  have  Ir'cii  the  jMdiey  of  the  (hivernnieiit  and  the  dictate  of  coin- 
inoii  sensi*  t(»  have  kept  this  spiritual  machinery,  scanty  and  inetKeieiit 
as  it  was  in  its  l)est  estate,  unsuspected  in  its  character  and  unencuin- 
iKTCil  in  its  w  heels,  lint  it  seems  as  if  some  spirit  of  darkness  h;ul 
oliUiined  the  |>atent  of  C'olonial  Adviser-Cieneral  on  the  first  settlement 
of  the  colony,  ainl  had,  in  order  to  prevent  if  j)ossil)le  the  reformati(»ii 
t»f  its  depraved  inhahitants,  cast  poison  into  every  spring;  for,  in  onler 
completely  to  neutralize  the  moral  and  religions  inflnencc  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  chaplain,  he  was  gi'iierally  made  a  magistrate  of  the  territory  or  a 
justice  of  peace.  It  was  natural  for  the  colonial  chaplain,  whose  ordin¬ 
ation  was  perhaps  conferred  exclusively  for  foreign  paris,  to  regard 
such  an  ap]M>intment  as  a  desirable  accession  to  his  colonial  respecta¬ 
bility,  and  to  Ik*  alt(>gether  insensible  to  the  clerical  degradation  to 
which  it  really  consigned  him.  Hut  in  what  light  W'ill  the  man  of 
pro|HT  feeling,  the  man  of  Christian  education,  regard  such  an  np{Knnt- 
ment,  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  most  frecpient  duty  of  a  magis* 
trate  Inis  hitherto  Ikhmi  to  sentence  the  prisoner  nt  the  har  to  tw'enty- 
five  or  fifty  lashes.^  Was  tliis  iH'fitting  employment  for  a  minister  of 
the  (tos|H‘l  of  jH'ace.^  Was  it  likely  to  recommend  either  his  messaw 
or  his  master,  or  to  conciliate  kindly  affection  towards  himsedf.^  In 
other  countries  the  clergy  have  often  been  accused  of  taking  the //cccr ; 
but  New'  South  Wales  is  the  only  country  I  have  ever  heard  of,  in 
which  they  were  o|H*nly  authorized,  under  llis  Majesty’s  commission, 
to  lake  the  hide  idso,  or  tt»  flay  the  flock  alive.  Under  so  pre|>osterou8 
and  st»  enormous  a  system,  well  might  the  miserable  wretch,  whose 
back  was  still  smarting  under  the  Saturday’s  infliction,  join  in  the 
t»ft-re|H‘ated  prayer  (»f  the  I^itany  on  the  Sunday  morning,  “  Lord, 
have  mercy  n|H»n  us!”  and  well  might  he  adtl  from  the  Inittom  of  his 
heart,  “  f»»r  his  Hevereiiee  has  none!”  I  should  be  sorry  to  insinuate 
that  clericiil  magistrates  were  in  any  instance  more  severe  in  their 
|H'nal  inflictions  than  laymen:  on  the  contrary,  1  should  imagine  they 
wen*  gi'iierally  the  reversi*.  All  1  mean  to  asst*rt  is,  that,  in  such  a 
state  of  .society  as  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  Australian  colonies, 
the  union  of  tlie  clerical  and  the  magisterial  authority  was  a  monstrous 
conjunction,  and  wa.N  directly  calculated  to  neutralize  the  moral  and 
spiritual  inllneiice  of  the  clergyman,  and  in  so  far  to  prevent  the 
C’hrislian  icligion  fioin  taking  unit  in  the  land.  I  am  happy  to  state, 
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houTViT,  tliat  tlu'  systom  of  appMiitin|(  cKtIcuI  nisijjlstratos  was,  nt 
liMiiith,  tlisroiitiinu'il  by  onlor  of  iho  Ki^ht  llonourahlo  Karl  Hatliurst, 
ilurin^  the  ‘'overiiineiit  of  llis  Excellency  (icncral  Darling,  in  c<»n8t*- 
qnenee,  I  lM!lieve,  of  certain  repres^Mitations  on  the  subject  which  had 
found  their  way  into  the  IIoum*  of  (’oininons/ 

‘  lint  the  greatest  calamity  that  has  hitherto  lH*fallen  the  Australian 
colonies,  in  repird  to  their  moral  and  religious  welfare,  is  the  preva- 
lemv  of  a  jealtuis,  exclusive,  and  intolerant  system  of  Episcopal  do- 
iniiialion.  In  what  way  the  idea  has  arisen  1  cannot  tell,  btit  it  has 
hitherto  Inm  taken  for  granted,  as  a  thing  which  admitted  of  no  nues- 
tioii,  bv  the  Episcopal  clergy  and  the  military  Governor;  of  New 
South  U  ales  ami  Van  Dieman’s  liund,  that  the  Episcopal  Ghnrch,  or 
(’hurch  <d'  England,  is  the  Established  Church  of  these  colonies, 
the  only  ('Imrch  (for  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  phntse)  which  has  a 
right  ti»  exjH'ct  any  thing  from  the  Crovernment,  or  which  the  (tovern- 
nient  ought  in  any  way  to  patronize  or  encounige.  So  long  as  the 
Australian  colonies  w’cre  a  mere  jail  for  the  reception  of  felons,  it  was 
d«mhtless  just  and  right  that  the  chaplains  of  that  jail  should  l)e  Epis¬ 
copal  cha))lains  exclusively  ;  for  upwards  of  nine-tenths  of  the  con¬ 
vict-inhabitants  of  the  jail  were  natives  either  of  England  or  of  Ire¬ 
land,  where  Episcopacy  reigns  in  all  the  |)omp  of  her  piwer  and  in 
much  (»f  the  loneliness  of  moral  desolation.  Ilut  when  these  colonics 
were  at  length  thrown  open  to  free  emigrants,  and  when  numerous 
n*s|K»ctable  families  and  individuals  settled  in  their  fertile  and  exten- 
Jve  territories,  it  was  s|)eedily  found  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  free 
emigrant  Australian  colonists  were  Scotsmen  and  Presbyterians. 

‘  So  entire  a  change  in  the  character  and  composition  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  popuhition  argued  a  necessity  for  some  corresponding  changes  in 
the  colonial  ecclesiiisticid  system.  The  Scottish  nation,  it  is  w'ell 
known,  rejected  the  yoke  of  Episcopacy,  even  after  it  had  Ihmui  vio¬ 
lently  forced  upon  it  by  the  military  executions  and  the  nuUys-da-fe  of 
(’harles  the  Second  ;  and  if  the  moral  and  spiritual  hcmlth  of  the 
Scottish  jK*o])lc  continued  to  improve  in  succt'cding  generations,  they 
an*  still  |)ersuaded  it  was  <»wing  chietly  to  that  happy  event.  Was  it 
just  or  right,  therefore,  that  Scotsmen  and  Presbyterians,  emigrating 
to  recently  established  Hritish  colonies,  in  which  the  natives  of  any 
one  of  the  three  united  kingdoms  had  an  equal  right  with  the  natives 
of  either  of  the  other  two  to  the  same  civil  and  religious  immunities 
:»  they  respectively  enjoyed  at  home,  should  Im?  subject<M!  to  a  yoke 
which  their  forefathers  had  cast  off  and  broken?  Was  it  just  or 
right,  after  the  Government  had  held  forth  the  same  advantages  to 
the  Scottish  emigrant  in  these  colonies  as  were  enjoyed  hy  the  English 
or  the  Irish,  that  the  Scotsman  alone  should  find  himself  deceived,  in 
.1  matter  which  most  intimately  concerned  his  real  welfare,  after 
having  traversed  half  the  circumference  of  the  gloluj? — that  he  alone 
(unfortunate,  unconsecrated  heretic  !)  should  be  held  to  Ixdimg  to  a 
proscrilM‘d  church  and  a  proscrilxMl  religion  ?  Was  it  just  or  right 
that  the  Scotsmlfn  alone  should  receive  no  benefit  fn»m  the  lilx'ral  pro¬ 
vision  which  the  (iovernment  profes.setl  to  make  for  the  religious  in¬ 
struction  of  the  colonists  and  for  the  education  of  their  youth,  unless 
he  remuinced  the  faith  of  his  forefathers,  and  sufifertHl  his  child  to  lx* 
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lhi«  cliiwiirii'lit  a!»suriiity  in  tlu‘  slmpo  <»f  Rpiscn]willan  prniv- 
lyti/iii^  — “What  is  your  name?” — “  Amirrw  (iallowav/* 

“  Who  pive  ytm  that  name  ?  " — “  My  "oclfatiiers  ami  ^imotiiers  ! 

I  say  tlowurigiu  uhsiinlily ;  for  thcsjiid  Andrew  (lalhnvay  has  no  such 
relations. 

‘  Such,  however,  has  l)een  the  hard  measure  which  haa  hitherto 
Ufii  dealt  out  to  Sct)t8men  and  Presbyterians  by  the  military  pwor- 
m»rs,  acting  a^rt*i*ablv  to  the  insti^tion  and  advice  of  the  Kpis<'o]>ii| 
aulhoritii's,  of  New  Stiuth  Waites  and  Van  Dieman’s  Land.  For  if 
some  provision  has  been  obtained  from  the  colonial  revenue  for  a  few 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  Scottish  I’hnrch  in  these  cohmiea,  it  has 
Ihvii  obtaineil  solely  in  conseipience  of  express  orders  from  homo — 
after  many  hardships  ami  hnmilmtions,  much  suffering  and  sorrow.  |  . 
In  almost  every  instance  it  has  Imvii  won,  as  it  were,  like  the  portion 
of  .J;icob  from  the  Aimirite,  with  the  sword  and  with  the  ianv.*  e 

‘  The  ])revalence  of  Kpiscopal  domination  in  the  l^ritish  C(»Ionies 
hais  had  this  unfortunate  and  evil  otfect ;  it  lias,  in  jn’cat  measure,  ^ 
weaned  the  higher  classes  of  Scotsmen  in  the  colonies,  and  especiadly 
Scotsmen  hoUlin;'  iip)M»intments  uniier  the  (bwernment,  fntrn  the  hal¬ 
lowed  institutitms  of  their  mother-church  and  their  father-land.  If 
the  question,  which  this  state  of  thinp)  sujjgests,  were  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  men  ou^ht  to  use  forms  of  prayer,  or  to  pniy  ex¬ 
tempore,  or  whether  there  oui;ht  to  be  any  other  species  of  precedence 
amon;'  the  ministers  of  reli;^ion,  than  what  is  uniformly  and  willinirly 
ainceded,  even  by  l*resl)vterians,  to  eminent  services  and  eminent  ta-  f 
lents,  I  should  esteem  it  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  moment  ^ 

which  side  of  the  question  individuals  of  my  own  countrymen  were  ^ 

pleased  to  take  ;  for  thouixh  a  Presbyterian,  I  trust,  in  the  highi*Rt  ? 

sense  of  the  W(»rd,  1  am  not  so  in  that  sensi^  of  it  which  holds  either 
iiKNlerate  Kjiiscopacy  or  Independency  sinful  or  unlawful.  But  the 
question  is  one  of  a  far  dilferent  description.  It  is,  whether  it  is 
the  part  of  a  Christian  man  at  all  to  remmnee  the  faith  of  his  f<»re- 
fathers,  (I  use  the  phrase  in  its  wider  acceptation,)  without  lM*ing  able 
to  :issign  a  In'tter  reastni  for  such  renunciation,  than  tliat  the  thin^ 
called  religion,  which  is  taken  u))  instead  of  it,  is  the  relipon  of  the 
dominant  and  intiuential  party,  the  religion  <»f  all  whose  incomes  are  ^ 
upwards  t>f  five  hundred  a  year?  Is  this,  I  ask,  to  Ik?  esteemed  a  * 

valid  or  sutheient  reason  for  renouncing  a  faith  which  a  thousand  mar-  ‘ 

tyrs  dieil  to  defend  and  to  per])etuate,  and  the  devoted  attachment  of  t 
wimse  children  to  which  has  raised  their  nation  to  a  higher  pitch  of  ^ 
intellectual  and  moral  and  religious  eminence,  than,  |)erhaps,  any  other 
Kuro|)eau  nation  has  ever  attained?  Are  the  men,  who  thus  sell  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  |>ottage,  to  be  esteemed  the  worthy  descend¬ 
ants  of  tlH>se  patri(»tic  men  who  purchased  the  civil  and  religious  li- 
!K'rtii*s  of  Scotland  with  the  best  bbsHl  in  their  veins  ?  The  Presby¬ 
terian  who  luxTomes  an  Kpiscopalian  from  conscientimis  motivt's,  and 
wht»  lives  and  dies  a  worthy  and  pi«»us  Kpiscopalian,  1  honour,  la^cause 
I  st‘e  he  jMisM'sses  a  conscience,  though,  it  may  bi*,  an  ill-informed  one; 
but  c'an  Charity  hers^df  sup|M>se  that  such  men  as  I  allude  to  have  a  f 
I'onscicnco  at  all?  What  indtTd  cjin  be  ex|H‘cted,  either  worthy  «»r  ‘ 

honourable,  of  the  men  wlu»,  when  their  mother  C’hurch — with  wlnise  I 
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milk  tlit'V  Wi'Ti*  nnrsod  as  ImiIn's,  nn<l  with  whos<»  strong;  mrat  they 

won'  tVd  till  tlH*y  nviclu'd  tho  vij^onr  <»f  nmiduKHl — fidlotvs  tht*fn  in  the  i 

warmth  of  her  inat(Timl  atrectioii  to  the  ilistant  land  of  their  stijoTirn- 

iiu:,  e;ist  !H>on  her  a  e<dd  ami  withering  hK»k,  sayin*;,  “  IJe^one,  yon 

old,  jMiverty-struek  heldaine  ;  ilon’t  yon  we  have  taken  to  live  with 

this  .T/rATWifr  fiumati  from  Hal»vlon  ?”  What,  I  sjiv,  ran  In'  exported  of 

Mich  men,  hiit  that  they  will  approve  themselves  nnwf>rthy  sons  of 

their  im»ther — ilejjenerate  scions  of  anohlevine?  It  has  aeeordinglv 

Ihmmi  oliservt'd,  ajjain  and  apiin,  that  of  all  the  |M»ssihle  ])ersonitieationH 

of  absolute  s<*rvilitv,  the  Kpiscopalianized  Scots  I’reshyterian  j^entle- 

nian  is,  in  general,  the  most  complete  in  all  his  memlM*rs.  Indeed,  I 

have  reason  to  believe  that  if  1 1  is  Majesty  were  to  haul  down  the 

cross,  and  to  hoist  the  crescent,  provided  the  ahsidnte  disgrace  of  the 

thing  could  only  lie  got  over  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  majority  of 

Kpisi'opalianized  Scots  Presbyterians,  holding  appointments  under  the 

(Tovermnent  in  the  colonies,  wonhl  Im*  the  first  to  shont  with  the 

(»rand  Mufti  of  St.  .lames's,  “  There  is  no  Cum!  hut  AUnhy  and  Mahn- 

met  is  hi.s  Prophet  /" 

‘  Hut  although  Scots  churches  may  n<»t  lie  required  in  the  colonies 
for  the  majority  of  Scotch  genth*men  of  the  class  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned,  or  for  Scotch  merchants  and  merchants'  clerks  of  the  firm  of 
Whalebone  and  C’o.,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  ns  my  fixed  (»pi- 
iiion — and  I  beg  to  add  that  that  opinion  is  the  result  oi  ten  years' 
experience  and  obs4*rvation — that  the  ])reservation  of  a  comparatively 
high  state  of  monds  and  religion  among  the  remainder,  that  is  the 
great  majority,  of  the  Presbyterian  impnlation  of  New  South  Wales 
and  \'an  Dieman's  Land  — the  landholders,  the  small  farmers,  the  me¬ 
chanics,  and  the  other  persons  and  families  of  the  industrious  classes, 
belonging  to  that  communion — will  depend  in  great  measure,  under 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  (iml,  on  their  l»eing  retained  within  the  pale 
of  the  Pn*sbytcrian  ('hurch,  and  on  the  preservation  of  their  rational 
attachment  to  its  simple  institutions  entire  and  unbroken  ;  and  that 
consequently  if  the  system  of  proselytizing  to  Kpiscopaev,  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed  in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  which  is  now  pur¬ 
sued  with  greater  offensivencss  than  ever  in  the  colony  of  Van  I)ie- 
man’s  Land,  is  allowed  to  lie  persevered  in,  and  the  Presbyterian 
pt'ople  to  Ih»  virtually,  though  perhaps  not  ostensibly,  prevented  from 
ohtaining  ministers  of  their  own  communion.  His  ^lajesty's  Hovern- 
luont  will  just  Ih*  doing  every  thing  in  their  power  to  render  the  pre- 
M*nt  Presbyterians  of  Imth  cedonies  an  irreligious,  and  of  consequence 
■m  iiimioral  and  worthless,  portion  of  the  colonial  population.’ 

‘  Monopolies  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  any  thing  else,  are  uniformly 
productive  of  intolerance  and  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  luMirt- 
hiimings  and  jealousies  on  the  other.  The  intolerant  spirit  of  colonial 
cpiscopjicy  was  exhibited,  however,  long  l)efore  the  ap|a»intment  of  an 
irchdeacon,  or  the  arrival  of  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the 
territory.  During  the  j[jovemment  of  3Iajor-General  Mac<|uarie,  the 
Rev.  ^Ir.  (’nH)k,  formerly  missionary  from  the  London  Missionary 
^'^lety  to  the  ^larquesas  Islands,  resided  several  years  in  the  colony  ; 

•md  frequently  |H‘rformed  divine  stTvice  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
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liuK*|M‘ii(ltMits,  both  in  Syiliiry  ami  throughout  the  territory.  Ho  oven 
procoodod  on  one  ocenusion  t«»  disponsc*  the  Micraineut  the  Ijttrd’s  Su|>- 
jM*r  in  Sydney.  This,  however,  was  n^garded  as  an  intolendde  usur)ia. 
ti«»n  by  the  colonial  episcijpal  elerjjy  of  the  |H?riotl,  who  acc<mliii»ly 
preferred  a  complaint  against  Mr. CriH)k  to  His  Excellency  tin*  (tover- 
m»r,  by  whom  they  were  forthwith  authorized,  agreeably  f  presume  to 
the  provisions  of  the  “  Act  for  the  suppressitm  (jf  rogues  and  vagjibonds,** 
to  Hit  in  convoi'ation  on  the  reverend  otfemler,  for  bringing  the  <»rdi- 
nanct'H  of  religion  into  contempt  by  dis{X'nsing  the  siicrament  of  the 
Eucharist  in  an  uneonsecrateil  place,  and  with  uneonsecnitixl  vessels. 
Mr.  C'rtNik  defended  himsidf  on  the  oci*asion  with  some  firmness,  hut  1 
Indieve  he  diil  not  vtuiture  to  reiunit  the  grievantv. 

*  In  regard,  however,  to  the  alleged  |)rofanation  of  a  religimis  ob- 
servamv  on  the  part  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Cnwik,  1  cannot  imagine  how  the 
clergy  of  thel’hiirch  of  ICngland  in  the'Australian  colonies  could  have 
managiHl  io  come  into  ituirt  to  prefer  such  a  charge  with  clean  hands; 
for  appearances  are  certainly  against  themselves  in  that  very  iiarticu- 
lar.  When,  fi>r  instance,  Mr,  James  Knist  (»f  Sydney,  bachelor,  and 
his  i*oncnbine,  Mrs.  Heln'cea  Tinman — whose  loving  husband,  John 
Tinman,  is  still  alive  in  l.«ondon,  and  writes  her  by  every  ship,  “  ho]>- 
ping  she  is  in  giMul  elth,  as  this  leives  him  in  the  saim,  ^rhank  ginl  for 
It" — bring  their  children  to  church  to  be  christened,  along  with  Mr. 
Jos('ph  (iri'cn  and  his  concubine,  Mrs.  Mary  lllack,  W’ho  have  consent- 
etl  to  stand  gmlfather  and  giHlmother  to  the  children,  the  requisite  net 
of  profanation  is  jierformed  forthwith,  and  the  said  children  arc  bap- 
tizinl,  or  “  made  inendKTs  of  Christ,  children  of  (hnl,  and  iidieritors 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  at  a  r/i/mp*  or  quarter-dollar  a  head,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  fei'  for  the  churching  of  the  woman  ;  Mr.  Joseph  (Jreen 
and  Mrs.  Mary  lllack  promising  at  the  same  time,  or  rather  swearing 
in  a  very  solemn  manner,  to  renounce  on  Whalf  of  the  s;iid  childrt*n 
the  devil,  the  W4»rld,  and  the  Hesh,  and  to  bring  them  up  in  a  Christ¬ 
ian  manner.  And,  when  the  said  Mr.  James  Frost,  after  being  dead- 
drunk  for  a  fortnight  during  the  hot  weather  in  DecemlxT,  blows  bln 
4»wn  bruins  4»ut  in  a  fit  4>f  delirium  tremens,  and  has  been  iluly  (H:rtified 
to  have  4li4Hl  liy  the  visitation  4)f  (hnl,  i.  r.  imt  by  any  fault  or  mis¬ 
management  of  his  own,  his  W4)rthl4'ss  carcase  is  comniittiHl  to  the 
4lust,  “  in  sure  ami  4x*rtain  luqH*  4)f  the  resurrection  t4>  eternal  life,” 
for  a  ctTtain  r4*gular  ami  accust4)me4l  fee ;  the  by-standers  being  left 
to  4:i)nelude,  when  the  cust4>mary  service  is  |X‘rf4»rniC4l  an4l  the  cus- 
t4>mary  fee  paid,  that  the  said  Mr.  J4>seph  Green  is  happy  n4>w.  Such 
instanct\s  4it  real  pr4>fanution  are  of  daily  4)ccurrencc  in  the  Australian 
c'«d4inii's ;  and  their  influence  is  withering  and  blasting  as  the  Imt  pes¬ 
tilential  wind  that  swux'ps  over  the  deserts  4>f  Arabia.  The  despicable 
practice,  nmre4»ver,  4)f  demanding  a  fee  for  every  act  of  clerical  duty 
over  ami  aliove  what  the  state  considers  a  sufficient  siilary  for  the 
clergyman — a  pnictice  which  the  Ap4»stolic  Church  4>f  England  has 
lH»rr4»W4Hl  from  the  AjKistidic  Church  of  Ibtme,  but  which  I  am  happy 


•  The  name  4if  a  4>d4miul  pii'ce  of 
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to  sUtc*  tlio  I'hurch  of  Scotluiu),  whoso  title  to  the  epithet  A|)ostolic 
is  Muoewliat  clifh*reiitly  fonneil,  has  iiniforinly  disiillowetl — always  re- 
niiials  me  of  that  Ajnistolic  j)efsonage  who  kept  the  b;ig  aiiJ  that 
which  was  put  therein,  hut  l»etmyeil  his  master. 

*  But  the  greatest  evil  that  has  hitherto  resulted  from  the  preva¬ 

lence  of  Episcopal  domination  in  New  South  Wales  is  that,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  that  principle  of  action  and  reaction  which  is  so  frequently 
exemplified  in  the  present  age,  it  has  roused  a  spirit  in  the  colony 
which  it  will  never  be  able  to  lay,  and  has  been  the  ineiuis  of  saddling 
the  country,  for  all  time  coming,  with  a  |>owerful  Homan  (Catholic 
establishment.  Till  very  lately,  there  were  only  two  priests  of  the 
Romish  communion  in  >few  South  Wales,  each  of  W’hom  had  a  salary 
fnnn  the  Government  of  .£’150  per  annum,  the  great  majority  of  the 
memlKTS  of  that  communion  in  the  colony  being  cither  convicts  or 
emancipated-convicts.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  however, 
two  or  three  civil  officers  of  the  Homan  Catholic  jiersuasion  have  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  colony,  and  one  of  their  numl)er — Hoger  Therry,  Esq., 
l)arrister-at-law,  the  learned  editor  of  the  8p«»eches  of  Canning,  and 
Commissioner  of  the  C\mrts  of  Hequests  in  New  South  Wales — has 
distinguished  himself  by  zealously  and  successfully  endeavouring  to 
procure  for  the  Homan  Catholics  of  the  territory  a  more  extended  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  sup^Mtrt  of  ministers  of  tliat  communion.  A  Homan 
Catholic  vicar  has  accordingly  arrived  in  the  colony  within  the  last 
few  months,  having  a  salary  of  £.'2tK)  per  annum  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  so  lately  as  the  month  of  June  last  (1833)  sidaries  of  jCICA) 
each  were  voted  by  the  legislative  Council  to  six  Homan  (catholic 
chaj>lains,  l)e8ides  per  annum  for  Homan  Catholic  schinds,— 

making  in  all  JCIDOO  a  year,— in  addition  to  various  sums  allowed  for 
the  erection  of  chapels. 

*  I  should  be  sorry  to  blame  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  colony, 
ahether  clergymen  or  laymen,  for  endeavouring  to  obtain  every  thing 
from  the  (lovernment  they  can ;  but  as  a  consistent  Protestant,  I  can¬ 
not  help  regarding  as  a  great  evil  the  formation  and  constdidation  of  a 
strong  Homan  Catholic  establishment  in  the  Austndian  territory.  At 
the  same  time,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expr«*ssin^  it  us  my  fixed 
opinion,  that  the  existence  of  that  establishment,  in  its  present  promi¬ 
nence  and  strength,  has  lieen  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  jealousy 
and  the  envy  which  were  naturally,  and  I  will  add  justly,  excited 
among  the  Homan  Catholics  of  the  colony,  at  the  overgrown  dimen¬ 
sions  and  the  lordly  demeanonr  of  colonial  Episoopjicy,  during  the 
giwernment  of  (leneral  Darling.  I  should  like  to  lie  informed,  how¬ 
ever,  why  the  principle  of  supporting  the  religious  establishment.^  of 
the  mother  country  alone  has  bt*cn  abandoned  in  that  colony,  in  favour 
of  the  Homan  Catholics  exclusively  ?  Are  not  the  iVIethodists  and  the 
Independents  equally  goo<l  subjects,  and  equally  deserving  of  Govern- 
nient  sup|K>rt  ?  The  Presbyterians  of  the  colony  originally  preferred 
their  claim  for  suj)port  from  the  (lovernment  on  the  gr<mnd  of  their 
lM‘ing  members  of  one  of  the  established  churches  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try;  hut  if  a  different  principle  is  to  1k‘  acted  on  in  one  instance,  I  a.Hk 
why  not  ill  all  ?  fa^t  us  either  have  the  system  of  the  Netherlands 
•md  of  France,  where  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  are  8upporti*d, 
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filhor  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  (iovernment ;  or  the  system  of 
America,  where  all  are  imliscriminately  left  to  the  frt'e-will  otferiiigi 
of  the  jK*i>ph*.  For  my  own  ]mrt,  though  a  nu*mlH*r  of  an  established 
church,  ami  therefore  hohling  that  establishments  are  mtt  unlawful  iu 
the  I’hristiau  siMise  of  the  phrase,  ami  though  receiving  a  lilieral  salary 
from  the  C'rown  as  a  minister  of  that  church  in  a  llritish  colony,  1 
ctinfess  I  slH)uhl  greatly  prefer  the  latter  of  these  systems — I  mean  the 
system  of  America — for  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales ;  ami  were 
tlie  (fuvernment  s;ilaries  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  in  that 
odoiiy  to  Ik?  forthwith  and  for  ever  withdrawn,  so  far  from  despairing 
of  the  anise  of  (iml  in  the  colony,  or  from  iHung  less  loyal  us  a  Hriti&h 
subject  than  1  have  hitherto  bt'en,  1  should  rather  be  inclined  to  say. 
Advance  Australia!  Gml  save  the  King! 

'  In  fact,  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  interests  of  the 
('hristian  religion  would  by  this  time  have  been  in  a  much  more  ad¬ 
vanced  and  jirosjKTous  state  than  they  actually  are,  even  in  the  convict 
cohmy  of  New  South  Wales,  if  not  one  sixjKuicc  had  ever  lioen  ])aid 
from  the  colonial  treasury  to  a  single  minister  of  religion  in  the  terri¬ 
tory,  and  if  the  planting  «)f  churches  in  the  colony  had  been  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  C’hristian  philanthropy  and  British  benevolence.* 

Lang,  Vol.  II.  pp.  247-303. 

*l'his  honest  and  t’aithtiil  testimony  of  so  competent  a  witness, 
must  carry  weight  w  ith  every  im))artial  reader ;  and  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  evidence  of  this  kind  is  peculiarly  important.  The 
whole  of  the  chajiter  IVom  which  these  extracts  are  taken,  is  de¬ 
serving  of  most  attentive  consideration.  Dr.  Lang  deserves  well 
of  his  ado])teil  country  for  the  boldness  with  which  he  has  laid 
open  the  vices  and  evils  of  the  ]>resent  colonial  system,  at  the 
risk,  or  rather  the  certainty  of  giving  great  offence;  and  his  his¬ 
torical  retrospect  of  the  colony,  although  it  may  l>e  thought  to 
rake  up  forgotten  disputes,  contrary  to  the  a]>])roved  maxim,  ‘let 
bygones  Ih'  bygones,'  certainly  throws  much  light  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  C'olonies.  II  is  ideas  of  the  transportation  sys¬ 
tem,  w  e  must  consider  Imth  as  erroneous  and  visionary  ;  and  his 
opinions  lH>th  of  men  and  things  are,  j)robably,  a  little  biassed  by 
his  views  on  this  ])oint.  His  honest  statements,  however,  suj>- 
ply  the  best  possible  refutation  of  his  own  theory  ;  nor  can 
Archbishop  Whately  desire  letter  confirmation  of  his  argument 
than  the  evidence  supplied  in  these  pages. 

We  find  that  we  must  not  now  enter  upon  the  general  (jucstion  of 
(’oloni/ation,  in  connexion  with  the  Swan  Uiver  Settlement,  and 
the  pro|Hised  ‘  new  British  province  of  South  Australia.'  Wc 
shall  resume  the  subject,  probably,  in  our  next  Numl)er,  by 
which  time  the  Bill  now  in  progress  will  have  received  the 
Uoyal  Assent ;  and  we  ^liall  then  advert  to  the  statistical  and  gtx)- 
graphical  information  exmtained  in  the  several  ])uhlications  noticed 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  are  happy  to  sUitc,  that  one  s|)c- 
citic  provision  of  the  measure  iK'forc  rarliamcnt,  is,  that  ‘  fhc 
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‘  system  shall  never  Ite  InJlieteiV  on  the  new 

ivlony* 

*  A  promise  to  the  same  effect  was  made  to  the  first  settlers  in 
Western  Australia ;  and  until  that  colony  was  undtuie  hy  the  want  of 
consUint  and  coinhinahle  labour,  the  assurance  that  it  would  never 
suffer  the  infiictiiui  of  beinj;  turned  into  a  jail,  was  one  of  its  highest 
reciunmendations.  Until  the  banks  of  the  Swan  River  were  ojKUied 
for  si'ttleinent,  the  great  natural  advantages  of  Australia  had  lieen 
ctmntenieted  by  the  moral  evils  of  the  convict  system.  For  fear  of 
the  degrading  and  corrunting  influence  of  tninsportation,  the  emigrant 
who  was  iM)ssessed  of  a  (lecent  pride,  and  of  some  regard  for  the  morals 
his  children,  preferred  the  dense  forests  and  long  winters  of  Canada, 
— the  arduous  labour  of  “  clearing  *’  before  the  plough  can  be  used,— 
ague  in  summer,  and  frost  during  half  the  year,— to  the  fine  climate 
and  grassy  plains  of  Australia:  but  when  the  Swan  River  was  planted 
— N»»w,  said  the  government  of  that  day,  and  its  organ  the  Quarterly 
RirietVf  the  advantages  of  an  open  country  and  beautiful  climate,  all 
the  great  natural  advantages  of  New  South  Wales  and  \'^an  Diemen’s 
Land,  may  be  enjoved  without  any  countervailing  evil.  And  the 
prophecy  was  not  fulfilled,  only  because  other  evils  than  those  of  the 
ciuivict  system  were  created  by  an  erroneous  mode  of  dealing  with 
waste  land.  In  so  much  as  Van  Diemen’s  Land  or  New  Stnith  Wales 
is  more  attractive  to  the  emigrant  than  Western  Australia,  that  latest 
Knglish  colony  would  be  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  the  convict 
system ;  but  w  hy  ?  l)ecause  here  there  has  been  no  system,  or  rather 
the  worst  |)ossible  system,  of  treating  the  chief  elements  of  coloniza¬ 
tion.  In  that  respect,  the  Swan-River  Settlement  has  btH?n  very 
useful  f(U  the  jircsent  Ciise,  **  as  an  example  to  deter.”  The  founders 
of  8outh  Australia  may  venture  to  boast  that  their  colony,  liesides 
never  suffering  the  infiiction,  will  never  feel  the  want  of  convict 
labour.*  Xcw  British  Province,  4*c.,  pp.  133—135. 


Art.  I\'’.  1.  The  Conjugation  of  the  Greek  Verh^  made  easy  for  the 
Use  of  Sch(H)l8,  according  to  Professor  Thiersch’s  System  developed 
in  his  (verman  (ireek  (irammar.  Ry  the  Rev.  .1.  (1.  Tiarks, 
Minister  of  the  (lerman  Protestant  Reformed  Church  in  London, 
bvo.  j)p.  (MI.  London,  183,‘I. 

2.  ./  Practical  Grammar  o/'  the  German  Language*  Ry  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Tiarks.  12mo.  pp.  207.  London,  1034. 

^pilESE  two  books  will  be  welcome  to  schools  and  colleges, 
and  to  the  numerous  class  of  young  |>crRons  who  arc  so 
honourably  lalwuring  in  the  path  of  self-tuition.  Sir  Daniel 
^andford's  translation  of  the  lirst  Part  of  Thiersch’s  large  (ireek 
Grammar  has  made  that  work  .advantageously  known  to  Finglish 
5»iiideuts.  Rut  fts  size  and  cost  arc  considerations  which  rendered 
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ilesirahU*  a  liricf*  and  clicaj)  exliibition  of  its  ctymoiogical  princi¬ 
ples.  'rhis  service  lias  Keen  performed  l»y  Mr.  Tiarks  in  a  terse,’ 
luminous,  and  satisfactory  manner.  I’liierselfs  ])liilological  dis* 
niKsions  and  philosopliical  acumen  flowed  from  the  scIuhiI  of 
Ilcmstcrhuys  as  modified  hy  Hermann;  hut  those  who  are  ac- 
<|uirinf^  the  elements  of  (ireek  cannot  dig  this  knowledge  out  of 
the  extensive  and  ])rofound  work  of  the  learned  Bavarian.  In 
Mr.  Tiark's  ('ompcndiuin,  they  will  find  the  results  clearly  ex- 
hihiteil,  and  will  enjoy  no  small  delight  in  perceiving  the  ground 
of  the  Homeric  forms  and  the  admirable  reason  of  the  primitive 
(ireek  tongue. 

In  forming  his  (ierman  (irammar,  Mr.  T.  has  considered  what 
are  the  kinds  and  iiuhIc  of  information  which  an  Knglish  student 
fci'ls  that  he  wants ;  a  student  of  respectable  and  especially 
classical  education,  who  desires  to  open  for  liimself  the  stores  of 
knowledge  which  the  nations  of  (iermany  have  accumulated. 
Such  a  learner  is  teazed  and  driven  frtiin  his  ohjeet  by  the 
needless  verbiage  which  stufls  out  the  larger  number  of 
(trammars  and  Introductions  to  tl.e  modern  European  languages. 
He  wants  a  guide  who  will  take  him  hy  the  hand  on  the  ground 
which  he  already  occiijiies;  and  wlio,  instead  of  jmlling  him 
hack  into  the  thickets  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  will  ascend  with 
liim  from  this  more  elevated  point,  will  helj)  him  over  the  re¬ 
maining  difliculties,  will  ex])lain  the  windings  of  the  path,  and 
will  ojKii  to  him  the  prospects  in  which  lie  may  anticipate 
delight.  Such  a  guide  is  Mr.  'I'iarks;  simple  hut  liighly  in- 
telligi  nt,  philoso]>hical  hut  not  obscure,  and  compreliensivc  hut 
the  reverse  of  tedious.  His  (’hapter  on  the  ‘  Arrangement  of 
Words'  is  a  luMUtiful  application  of  tlte  principles  of  J.ogic  and 
Hational  CJrammar.  A  similar  commendation  is  due  to  the 
exj>lication  of  the  Prefixes  to  Verbs,  and  of  the  primary  meaning 
and  different  government  of  the  Prepositions.  Such  an  Intro¬ 
duction  as  this,  for  the  (ierman  language,  has  been  long  an 
object  of  our  desire;  and  on  behalf  of  the  public,  es])ccially  the 
thcidogical  public,  we  thank  the  esteemed  author,  "rhis  work,  wc 
trust,  will  he  an  instrument  of  go»>d,  in  a  very  im]>ortant  .sul>- 
serviency  to  the  great  objects  of  his  life  as  a  minister  of  the  gosjH'l. 


Alt.  \’.  I'hc  liihticiil  i'aftinct  ;  or  I lerinenentical,  Kxegetical,  and 
Pliilologieal  Inhrary.  Vo'nines  HI.,  I  \\,  V'.,  and  VI.  PJino. 
The  iiuiiiIkt  of  pages  in  each  varying  fnnn  alxnit  .‘120  to  JIOO. 
ICditihurgh.  Ufkf  and  ItkM. 

i  1 1'  this  valuable  and  much  needed  series  of  publications,  it  is 
only  re<|uisiie  for  us  to  re|M>rt  the  ]>rogre.ss,  referring  our 
readers  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  its  plan  to  a  former  article. 


Thv  UihUcnl  Cuhluet, 
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(Kcl.  Hov.  ikl  S.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  119.  February  183.3.)  Tbc  four 
volumes  since  publislu'd  comprise  Volume  II.  of  Krnesli's  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Hiblical  Interpretation,  translated  by  (\  II.  Terrot, 
A..M..  making  two  volumes;  Tittmann  on  tbc  Synonyms  of  tbe 
New  'restament;  (about  one  half;)  by  Fdw.  Craig,  ALA.; 
'flioliiek's  Kxposition  of  St.  Paul’s  Kpistlc  to  tbc  Homans,  to 
the  end  of  eba]).  vi.,  by  Uoliort  Alenzics;  and  Tboluek’s  F.xpo- 
sition.  Doctrinal  and  Philological,  of  ('brisfs  Sermon  on  the 
Mount;  intended  likewise  as  a  IIvlp  toirarda  the  Formationof  a 
Pure  Jtih/ieal  Spatem  of  Faith  and  Morats  (to  cha]>.  v.  but 
making  in  extent  one  half  of  the  work).  We  regard  with  great 
satisfaction  the  judicious  choice  of  works  which  the  Editors  of 
this  collection  have  made ;  in  res|)ect  l)oth  to  those  already  pul>- 
HsIuhI,  and  to  those  which  are  announced  as  in  iireparation.  In 
the  latter  class  we  find  the  names  of  Flatt,  Olshausen,  Niissclt, 
Knapp,  Storr,  Ko])pe,  Pareau,  Listen,  Hilroth,  Lisco,  Steiger, 
(icbser,  Diijike,  and  Hiihr.  (See  our  former  Article  on  this  col¬ 
lection,  page  1;2I.)  Our  earnest  advice  to  theological  students  is, 
to  gird  themselves  to  the  attainment  of  the  (lerman  language, 
and  to  the  indefatigable  study  of  its  best  authors.  Hut,  as  we  fear 
many  will  shrink  from  this  labour,  in  which  none  must  ho])c  for 
success  without  diligence,  constancy,  and  perseverance,  dnris 
ur^ens  in  rehus^  the  Hiblical  Cabinet  will  immediately  meet  their 
wishes  and  supply  their  wants. 

Professor  'Pholuck’s  Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
is  one  of  his  most  valuable  (and  we  believe,  latest)  prinluctions. 
'fhe  specilic  design  of  the  learned  Author  in  the  composition  of 
it  w  as,  ‘  to  evince,  in  the  instance  of  a  minute  section  of  the  Holy 
‘  Scriptures,  the  riches  of  their  contents ;  and  to  demonstrate, 

‘  that,  in  order  to  arrive  at  fixed  and  certain  results  in  the  exjx)- 
‘  sition  of  Scri|)ture,  nothing  more  is  generally  required  than  a 
‘  careful  and  complete  investigation  of  its  statements.’  It  is  a 
masterly  and  exemjdary  s]>ecimcn  of  the  combination  of  Hiblical 
(’rilicism  with  Exegctical  Theology.  We  borrow  this  last  ])hrasc 
from  the  Translator,  who  remarks,  in  his  ])reface,  that  the  want 
of  works  of  this  description,  and  the  general  neglect  of  Exegetical 
studies,  are  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  discerning  friends  of  the 
(  hurch  of  Scotland  at  home,  and  form  its  chief  reproach  abroad. 

‘  Systematic  Theology,  w’ith  which  the  minds  of  our  young  divines  are 
exclusively  imbued,  is  doubtless  a  useful,  an  indis{K‘nHublc  subji'ct  of 
J'tudy.  It  is  the  scientific  form  which  the  results  of  Exegetical  Theo- 
h‘g}*  assume,  and  ujK)n  that  it  has  afterwards  a  reflex  o])eration,  for  a 
know  ledge  of  it  l>ecomes  the  l)est  guide  in  further  researches  into  the 
department  from  which  its  own  materials  were  drawn.  Hut  surely 
it  should  need  few'  arguments  to  demonstnite,  that  no  accpiaintaiice, 
however  familiar  and  extensive,  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in 
thoM*  artificial  svsTems  according  to  which  men  have  classified  and 
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:irrungL‘U  ihoin,  c:in  eviT  ilis|K*n8e  tin*  professionni  stiidiMit  from  the 
ntci^ulv  of  studying  tlioin  in  that  purtionlsir  i^arh  aiiil  omnivtion  in 
uliich  (iud  Uds  bc»*ii  pltuMHl  to  pres4*nt  them  to  mankind. 

‘  It  httji  imieetl  U'tai  salil.  in  tle])reciation  of  such  stmiies,  that  Kxe- 
ocsis.  even  in  the  hands  of  the  jjroatest  masters,  has  never  clicitetl  a 
single  new  truth  fnuii  the  sacrecl  Scriptures.  Ami  what  if  the  state¬ 
ment  were  absolutely  true.^  I)<h‘s  volume  then  constitute  the  only 
excellence  of  knowledge,  and  are  there  not  many  other  qualities  equally 
esst  ntial  to  its  |)erfection  }  Take  intensity  for  example.  Surely  there 
is  a  vast  ditference  In'tween  the  first  faint  and  unsteady  perception  of 
a  truth,  ami  that  full  intuition  <»f  it  which  annihilates  every  dcnibt, 
«>ver|H»werH  the  conviction,  touches  the  heart,  and  subdues  the  will? 
lias  not  C’hristian  faith  manifold  degrees,  from  the  rising  of  the  day- 
star  in  the  heart,  to  the  blesM'dness  of  full  assunince?  Short  of  that,  no 
i’hrislian  should  take  rest.  More  especi;dly,  however,  are  they  Innind 
to  press  with  streiimms  and  incessant  effort  towards  the  high  mark, 
uho,  iis  the  lights  of  the  world,  are  called  upon  not  merely  to  shine  for 
themselves,  but  to  enlighten  and  to  kindle  ail  aronnd  them;  nor,  of 
the  human  means  for  tin*  attainment  of  that  desirable  ♦•ml,  d<K»s  any 
ap|)ear  s4>  ubvimis  and  simple,  as  just  to  trace  the  various  doctrines  of 
our  faith,  up  to  the  original  fountain  in  which  they  spring,  and  ascer¬ 
tain,  by  a  full  ami  searching  scriitiny,  that  they  arc  imleed  the  voice 
of  (mkI  to  us,  and  that  we  know  precisely  what  he  savs. 

*  Hut,  it  is  far  from  lK*ing  absolutely  true,  that  exegesis  makes  no 
discoveries  in  the  Sacretl  volume.  Tndoubtetily,  the  grand  i‘ssential 
iloctrines  of  tnir  reiigimi  lie  t‘\posed  upon  its  surface;  conspinious  even 
to  the  unlettered  |>easant,  who,  perhaps,  never  fancied  that  any  lan¬ 
guage  WiCs  s|s»ken  upon  earth  but  his  nu»ther  tongue,  and  who  h;is  no 
human  aids  to  guitle  him  in  undersUinding  what  he  reads,  but  his  own 
untutored  common  sense.  The  word  of  (hHl  to  man  required  to  lie 
adapted  to  all  descriptions  of  men.  lienee  the  Hible  is  the  Ixsik  of 
the  simple;  but,  for  tlic  very  same  reason,  it  is  also  the  book  of  the 
wisi*.  It  is  not  the  less  a  stream  f\ir  tiie  elephant  to  wade,  although 
it  will  not  dn*wn  the  lamb.  Ilabet  scriptura  sacra  haustus  priinos, 
s;iys  ^Vugustine,  haU't  secunih»s,  habet  tertios.  It  contains  hidden  as 
well  as  oiHui  treasures,  tilings  hard  as  well  as  things  easy  to  lie  undcr- 
sU»ik1.  There  are  undiscovered  asjiects  of  its  truths,  secret  and  l>eau- 
tiful  harmonies  between  them,  that  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  common 
eye,  and  are  |HTceptible  only  to  him  who  explores  its  more  profound 
nvesses  with  the  lamp  of  learning  ami  science  in  his  hand. 

•  Now,  surely,  tliis  is  ptHruliarly  the  task  of  such  as  aspire  to  the 
high  ofhee  of  lieiug  stewards  of  the  myA/c/icA  »>f  (mkI.  The  researches 
ot  those  who  have  gone  before  us  iu  the  lofty  jiath,  instead  of  exempt¬ 
ing  from  similar  labours,  on  the  coiitmry  iiiqKise  U{>on  us  a  new  ohliga- 
tioii  to  tr.iiismit  the  prixTious  fund  of  sacred  science  which  we  have 
inheritetl  from  them,  augmented  and  improved,  to  our  ]>«»steritv.  Like 
the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  him  whoformeil  it,  the  mine  which 
invites  our  scrutiny  is  inexliaustihle,  and,  sti  King  as  the  ehureh  en- 
dnrt^,  will  still  contain  in  its  un fathomed  deeps,  many  a  gem  of  purest 
ray.  to  tempt  and  reward  tlie  search  of  the  highest  intellect  and  the 
profouudest  erudition. 
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*  At  present,  there  s#M»ms  to  Ih»  i\  s])4*citil  m'eessity  for  pressing  such 
I'onNidcnitioiis  ujwn  the  attention  of  the  yoking  TlM*ologian.  Tlie  hot 
war  which  is  carrying  on  alM»nt  the  external  institutions  of  the  church, 
is  apt  to  load  the  mind  off  from  the  higher  objects  for  whose  sake 
th«>!*c  external  institutioiLs  sulisist.  We  are  so  busy  defending  the 
hiihrarks,  that  we  forget  to  foster,  we  scare  away  by  cohl  neglect,  that 
Divine  science,  whase  presence  is  yet  the  true  secret  of  our  Zion’s 
jjreatness,  and  the  only  tirm  basis  of  her  stability.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  tiie  studies  of  thas<»  now  preparing  for  the  ministry,  arc  in 
danger  of  receinng  a  false  direction,  whose  conseqtiences  would  l»e  un- 
sptnikuhly  fatal.  Their  duty  is  single  and  clear,  and  all-important. 
It  is  to  go  to  the  pure  fountain,  and  richly  to  furnish  their  minds  with 
the  divine  word, — that  word  which  has  lavn  ap|M»inted  by  (tml  as  the 
salt  that  is  to  cure  the  corruption,  the  light  that  is  to  dispel  the  pre¬ 
judices,  the  iH)H'er  that  is  to  sulMlue  the  passions  of  a  disordered  world. 
Of  the  generation  to  which  you  are  to  minister,  the  description  of  the 
Apistles  em])hatically  applies.  They  arc  “  those  who,  by  reason  of 
us**,  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  ImHIi  goo<l  an<l  evil.”  They 
will  not  he  satisHed  with  the  milk  of  babes,  but  erv  aloud  for  “  the 
strong  meat  which  iM'longeth  to  them  that  are  of  full  age.”  So  that, 
liesidesthe  general  obligations  of  yonr  profession,  the  very  necessity  id* 
the  times,  bind  it  ujxni  you,  to  Im»  sinking  d<»ep  your  shafts  in  stmreh 
of  that  pure  ore  which  siK’iety  has  learned  to  value,  and  will  alone 
receivt*  in  discharge  of  the  sacred  debt  you  owe  her.’* 


Art.  VI.  Belgium  and  JVestern  Germany  in  ;  including  Visits 
to  Haden-Haden,  Wiesbaden,  Cassel,  Hanover,  the  Harz  Moun¬ 
tains,  i^vc.  iS:c.  Hy  ^Irs.  Trollope,  Author  of*'  Domestic  Manners 
(»f  the  Americans.”  In  Two  Volumes.  12mo.  London,  lDd4. 

^Hl'  ]mblicwcll  know  what  to  expect  from  Mrs.  Trollope  ;  and 
^  to  ])crsons  who  read  for  amusement,  and  arc  not  over  ))arti- 
ciilar  as  to  tlic  accuracies  and  delicacies  which  l)clong  to  works  of 
authority, — who  can  enjoy  the  vivacious  prattle  of  a  travelled  lady, 
'»h()  describes  tolerably  well,  and  is  full  of  anecdote, — a  Sir  John 
(’arr  in  tlic  feminine  gender, — we  can  recommend  these  lively 
volumes,  ’fliey  are  certainly  much  more  creditable  to  the  \V’^ritcr 
tljun  her  low  and  illiberal  caricature  of  the  domestic  manners  of 
the  Americans,  which  afforded  so  unfavourable  a  specimen  of 
Knglish  ones. 

It  is  Kjiid  tliat  the  main  ])art  of  a  lady^’s  letter  generally  lies  in 
the  |)08tseript ;  and  in  the  ]>ost8cript  to  these  volumes  will  l)e 
found  the  key-note  to  the  whole  strain.  Mrs.  Trollope  is  delighted 


*  Our  readers  will  be  struck,  perhaps,  with  the  coincidence,  quite 
accidentJil,  l>etween  these  remarks  and  some  which  (»ccur  in  the  first 
iuticle  of  our  presen^  Numljer.  Kd. 
voi,.  xii. — N.S. 
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with  Western  (lernianv,  ami  we  do  not  wonder  at  it.  Oompard 
with  the  Western  States  of  America,  the  country  must  have  ap. 
peared  to  her  rich  in  historic  interest  and  all  the  elements  of  the 
piclurescpie ;  and  we  must  confess  that  we  should  much  prefer 
sojourning^  if  not  taking  u])  our  residence,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  or  the  Maine,  to  being  located  amid  the  prairies  of  the 
Wabash  or  the  Ohio.  It  is  not,  however,  the  face  of  the  conn- 
try  only  that  charms  our  fair  Traveller,  but  its  government,  which 
presents  so  enlightened  a  contrast  to  the  upstart  republicanism  of 
America,  in  the  ]>aternal  wisdom  of  its  several  miniature  mo- 
iiarchies,  and  the  all-presiding  beneficence  of  the  I  ioly  Alliance. 
'I'he  ftdlowing  ])assage  will,  no  doubt,  secure  from  Mr.  Crokcr  a 
favourable  notice  of  these  volumes  in  the  next  Quarterly.  Mrs. 
TrollojH',  it  will  Ik‘  seen,  is  the  very  antidote  to  Lady  Morgan, 
and  her  volumes  may  hope  to  pass  even  an  Austrian  censorship. 

‘  I  have  other  reasons  for  wishing  iny  countrymen  to  visit  Germany. 

1  ilonht  whether  there  he  any  place  (»»i  earth  where  at  this  moment  su 
much  precious  wisdom  is  to  be  found  ; — and  it  is  taught,  t(H»,  in  a 
manner  the  least  unpalatahle  ;  for  Germany  fidh)ws  imt  the  custom  of 
these  latter  days,  hut  is  more  given  to  practice  than  to  j)reach. 

‘  France,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  has  Ikvu  making  herst'lf  heard 
among  the  nations ;  proclaiming  aloud  that  she  will  give  them  such  a 
lessim  in  jNilitical  science,  as  shall  render  perfect  the  condition  of  man. 
There  are  some  who  still  love  t<»  listen  to  her  ;  but  more,  jwrhaps,  who 
think  she  has  yet  to  learn  the  mystery  she  is  so  anxious  to  teach. 

‘  For  alMiut  the  same  jK*ri»Kl,  America  has  l)een  lifting  up  her  voice 
to  the  self-si»me  tune — and  there  are  some,  too,  who  will  still  listen  to 
her.  Hut,  while  the  discordant  accents  of  her  motley  race  declare 
“  Thrones,  Dmninations,  Frineedoms,”  to  Ik*  pernicious  excrescences, 
there  is  a  general  hvling  among  the  soborniinded,  that  she  is  talking 
of  she  knows  not  uhat. 

‘  Spain— proud  Spain  — reels  to  and  fro;  and  staggers  like  a  drunken 
man  ;  and  is  at  her  wit’s  end.  She  is  tossed,  as  a  hnov  upon  the 
waves,  indicative  of  slnuds,  and  riK'ks,  and  wreck  ;  but  she  has  no 
light  to  lead  any  into  {>ort. 

‘  “  Sad  and  sunken  Italy,  the  plunderer’s  common  prt*y,”  has  nei¬ 
ther  |x»wer  t(»  give,  nor  to  take  connst'l. 

‘  (fipintic  Russia  shines  afar  oH' — a  thing  to  w’(»nder  at,  rather  than 
understand. 

‘  Ami  Kngland  —  Fngland,  who  has  stood  unscathed,  while  the 
whirlwind  nigtsl  anaind  her — how  fares  she  in  this  “  piping  time  of 
pi*ace  ?  *’  Truly,  she  is  much  in  the  state  t»f  Lady  Teazde’s  reputation 
— ill  of  a  plethora.  She  has  l>een  triumphant— hut  the  thought  of  it 
makes  her  sick.  She  has  Ikh'ii  frtn* — hut  would  mend  her  condition. 
She  has  drained  wt  alth  from  the  fmir  quarters  of  the  earth — hut  she 
would  change  all  this.  She  must  make  alterations,  grow  slender,  and 
ee.ise  to  U*  sleek  and  contented,  that  she  may  Ik?  in  the  fashion. 

‘  .\nd  what  has  confederated  (lermany  l)een  doing  the  while? 
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vSiorni  uiul  tempest  have  beat  against  her  ;  but,  true  to  herself,  she 
has  only  risen  stronger  from  the  blast.  The  rttnid  of  war  has  swept 
over,  but  could  not  overwhelm  her ;  and,  though  nations,  which  bore 
not  one  half  her  burden  in  the  struggle,  are  beat  down  to  rise  not 
again, 

“  She  tricks  her  beams,  and  with  new-spnngled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.'* 

‘  And  why  is  this?  Let  us  visit  her  well-ordered  cities — let  us 
liK»k  at  the  peaceful  industry  of  her  fields  and,  though  we  shall 
jH^rhups  find  her  talking  and  w'riting  less  U]M)n  government  than  most 
other  nations,  we  may  gain  a  lesson  that  shall  help  us  at  our  need. 

<  Vet  Germany,  t(N>,  is  seeking  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man, 
and  is  foremost  in  the  race  of  intellectual  improvement.  Let  us  visit 
her,  and  see  what  are  the  means  she  takes  to  ensure  it.  She  turns 
not  her  strength  to  uproot  and  overthrow  all  that  man,  in  his  social 
state,  has  hitherto  held  sacred  ;  nor  does  she  lalwur  to  force  Nature 
from  her  course,  in  order  to  make  level  that  which  the  Creator  has 
decreed  shall  rise  and  fall  in  carelesa  inequality ; — but,  with  steady 
power,  she  pursues  the  only  scheme  by  which  man  may  h(»]H.‘  to  benefit 
his  siH^cies.  She  gives  her  i)eople  knowledge,  and  suffers  not  either 
ignorance  or  tumult  to  banish  “  the  sage  called  Discipline  ”  from  the 
hmd.*  A’^ol.  II.,  pp.  21)5 — 8. 

Till  Airs.  Trollope  undeceived  us,  we  had  imagined  that  the 
Germans  had  not  written  much  less  upon  government  than  any 
other  nation ;  there  may  be  reasons,  however,  for  their  talking 
little  and  writing  little  upon  that  forbidden  subject,  just  now, 
which  our  Author  docs  not  care  to  notice.  Knowledge  under  a 
censorship,  education  by  means  of  a  State  a])])aratus,  and  discipline 
administered  by  means  of  a  military  police, — such  is  the  system 
which  our  lady  politician  proposes  to  tlie  admiration  of  her  |wor 
deluded  countrymen  (Is  she  an  Englishwoman  ?  )  who  are  so  un¬ 
like  the  (icrmans  as  to  wish  for  a  reform  of  their  institutions ! 
Kngland  docs  not  give  her  |K*oplc  knowledge  !  The  schoolmaster, 
is  not,  it  seems,  abroad  among  us.  lie  is  only  to  l)e  found  in 
Germany,  where  he  is  arrayed  in  the  becoming  dress  of  regi¬ 
mentals,  with  an  Austrian  or  Prussian  cockiwlc ! 

Speaking  of  the  Prussian  system  of  Education,  Mrs.  Trollo|)c 
says  : 

‘  This  system,  already  ho  prolific  of  the  happiest  results,  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe;  and  England,  among  the  rest, 
is  s;iid  to  Ik*  taking  a  lesson  on  this  most  imjwrtant  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment,  from  the  l>enignaiit  absolutism  of  Prussia.  Assuredly  slie  am- 
uot  do  better;  but  let  her  not  put  in  action  one  part  of  this  immensely 
jMoverful  engine,  while  another  jrart,  on  which  the  w’hole  utility  of  its 
nioveinent  dejK'iuls,  is  left  neglected.  Woe  betide  the  ]M)litician  who 
J'hall  labour  to  enforce,  by  law,  the  art  of  reading;  while  he  slothfully, 
viciously,  or  from  p5rty  spirit,  continues  to  advocate  the  unrestricted 
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frt'ciioui  of  «i  prcM,  which  tills  every  villa^  shop  with  hlasphemy,  in* 
decency,  uinl  !  I-#et  him  not  dare  to  imitate  the  pure  and  holr 

etforu  of  Prussia,  to  spread  the  hlessinjij  of  knowledj?e  throuj^h  the 
land,  till  he  has  inanfullv  set  to  work  to  purify  the  source  whence  it 
is  to  flow,  lie,  who  shall  best  succeed  in  making  the  |)ower  of  read- 
iiij;  ^‘iieral  thnuiifhout  Kncland,  while  this  monstrous  mass  of  impu¬ 
rity  is  |>i‘riiiitte<l  to  spread  its  festering  iiiHuence  throuj^h  th<»  cmintrr, 
will  have  a  worse  sin  to  answer  for,  than  if  he  forced  all  to  <lrink  of  a 
stream  he  knew  to  be  fxiisoned.  In  l^russia,  the  purity  of  all  that  is¬ 
sues  from  the  press  has  l)ecome  so  completely  a  source  of  natioTml 
])ride,  that,  were  the  parental  care  which  piards  it  withdrawn,  h 
would,  1  have  lieen  well  assured,  be  lon^  Indore  vice  would  prow  suf- 
Hcienlly  audacious  to  attempt  speukinp  by  so  uncorrupted  an  orpan. 
Infamy  would  di>p  the  ht*eis  of  the  publisher,  an<l  prompt  jnstiee  hr 
dtuic  oil  the  miscreant  author,  who  should  dare  to  vitdate  the  sacred 
pledge,  given  by  tlie  king  to  the  people,  that  sin  shall  not  l»e  the  fniit 
i»f  that  knowletlpe  which  he  has  thoimht  tit  to  enforce. 

*  Another  vitally  essential  |)art  of  the  Prussian  scheme  of  national 
I'ducutioii  is  its  watciiful  religious  su])eriiitendence  of  practical  mo¬ 
rality. 

‘  It  is  so  very  easy  a  thing  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write,  that, 
were  thcsi*  the  only  objects  in  view,  it  would  l>e  scarcely  worth  whilr 
bu  the  govcrumeiit  to  interfere  alsmt  the  hiisiness.  A  very  p<M>r  man 
may  contrive  to  pav  two-|H‘iicc  a  wt*ek  to  obtain  this  for  his  children; 
aiul  multitudes  may  easily  get  mv  l(»rd,  or  my  lady,  or  the  squire  and 
mailani  to  |)ay  it  for  them.  Hut  it  is  the  ciiutious,  systematic  soKt- 
t ion  <»f  persons  pro|)iT  fi»r  the  ortict*  of  teachers,  and  the  imp^issihilitT 
that  indiyidual  whim  should  interfere  in  the  choice  of  them,  which  cun 
alone  ensure  a  profitable  nutioiml  education. 

‘  And  how  is  this  all-im{Kirtant  business  transacted  with  ns  In 
M»inc  piaevs,  a  teacher  is  appointed  i>y  the  clergyman,  who  would 
regulate  hi.s  }>arish  school  with  the  s«une  anxious  care  which  he  exer¬ 
cises  in  the  govcrumcnl  of  his  own  family.  In  others,  some  vain  and 
canting  Lady  Ikuintiful  has  tiic  power  of  noniiiiatioii, — ami  selects  s 
]HTson  who  shall  look  sharply  after  the  uniform,  and  take  care  that 
the  children  show  thcmsidvcs  well,  upon  all  public  occasions. 

*  In  one  village,  a  stanch  coiistitutioind  Tory  shall  exert  his  utmost 
inHucucc  that  the  little  people  about  him  may  be  brought  up  to  fi*ar 
(LhI  and  honour  liic  king.  lie  may  watchfully  M‘e  them  KmI  to  the 
venerated  church  of  tlieir  fathers,  and  tench  them  to  hnik  up,  with 
equal  love  and  respect,  to  the  institutions  of  their  country. 

*  In  the  vety  next,  perhaps,  a  furious  dcinugogue  may  insist  that 
every  lesson  shall  inculcate  the  indefeasible  right  to  rebel.  And,  if 
the  )MH»r  ntgues  be  taught  any  religion  at  all,  it  may  lie  with  the  uu- 
derstamliiig  that  each  and  every  of  them,  when  they  are  big  enough, 
will  have  as  giHnl  a  right  to  be  paid  fur  preaching  us  the  parson  of  the 
parish. 

'  What  can  that  whole  Ik.',  which  is  formed  of  sucli  discordant  ele¬ 
ments.^  And  would  it  not  Ik*  better  for  our  rulers  even  to  enforce 
such  a  imnle  of  iuslruclion  as  might  give  a  chance  of  .M>inething  like  a 
common  national  fc«  ling  among  the  people  of  England,  instead  of  let- 
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lini^  thtmi  Im*  blown  al>otit  with  ovory  winti  of  doctrine,  as  they  are  at 
imscnt?’  V'ol.  II.,  pp.  1?* 

When  women  meddle  wiih  politics,  they  generally  expose 
themst'lves ;  and  we  scarcely  know  which  is  the  more  unfeminine 
and  unpleasing  character, — that  of  an  nltra-lil>eral  in  ])olitics  and 
religion,  a  Fanny  Wright,  or  that  of  a  She-'I'ory',  aping  the  genteel 
contempt  of  the  Aristocracy  towards  all  that  is  )>opular  and  liberal 
in  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and  declaiming  against  that 
verv  frmlom  of  the  press  of  which  they  are  at  all  times  ready  to 
avail  themselves  to  the  most  licentious  extent.  The  Tory  airs 
which  Mrs.  'I'rollope  is  pleased  to  give  herself,  sit  as  ill  upon  her, 
;i*i  the  cast  off  dress  of  a  lady  of  fashion  u]>on  her  l.uly's  maid. 
She  has  an  undoubted  right  to  hold  and  maintain  her  political 
sentiment  ;  hut  we  must  think  that  it  is  in  wretched  taste  to  in¬ 
dite  two  volumes  of  otherwise  agreeable  though  rather  frivolous 
narrative  in  the  spirit  of  a  party  pamphlet. 

Mrs.  'I'rollope  is  sufficiently  lilieral  indeed,  on  some  ])oints. 
'fowards  the  Romish  superstition,  she  takes  every  op]>ortunity  of 
manifesting  an  indulgent  feeling  which  must  have  given  her  con¬ 
tinental  friends  considerable  hopes  of  her  becoming  a  good  Ca¬ 
tholic.  'fluis,  speaking  of  the  ‘  ?nimisfnkrahle  devotion '  of  a 
poor  old  woman  iH'fore  ‘a  huge  wooden  doll'  in  St.  IVteFs  at 
Ostciid,  Mrs.  '1'.  says 

‘  Her  withered  arms  were  extended,  and  an  air  td’  the  most 
sinuate  ndorathm  animated  her  sunken  features  as  she  gazetl  on  this 
frightful  idol.  And  after  all,  perhap.s,  there  is  something  sublime  in 
the  state  of  mind  which  allows  not  the  Nensi*s  to  dwell  on  the  object 
l)efore  them,  but,  occiipied  alone  by  the  holiness  of  the  symliol,  is 
raistsl  l)v  it  to  such  thoughts  of  heaven  as  chase  all  feelings  but  those 
of  d(‘Votion.  That  this  is  often  the  case  with  sincere  Homan  l-atho- 
lics,  1  have  no  doubt  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  witmnui  the  feeling  with¬ 
out  losing  all  inclination  to  ridicule  the  source  of  it.*  Vol.  I..pp.  5,  (). 

Wo  admit  that  it  is  not  a  sight  to  awaken  ridicule.  There  is 
nothing  ridiculous  in  the  melancholy  delusion  which  leads  a  hu¬ 
man  l)eing  to  crouch  before  an  idol,  whether  it  Ik*  that  of  a  Ma¬ 
donna,  or  of  Doorga,  or  of  Ruddha.  Mrs.  'I'rollope  would  not 
find  it  ver}"  easy  to  shew  that  the  feeling  of  the  worshipper  is  less 
"uhlime  or  holy  in  the  latter  case,  than  in  the  former ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  her  apology  would  accommodate  itself  to  any  form  of  pas¬ 
sionate  adoration,  except  the  unpicturesque  worship  of  the  Me¬ 
thodists. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  confessedly  a  very  picturesque  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  wc  cannot  be  surprised  that  it  takes  with  those  whose 
piety  resides  in  the  imagination.  In  ascending  the  Stromherg, 
Mrs.  'rrolhqK*  was  much  interested  by  the  visible  marks  of  re¬ 
cent  devotion  at  ttic  various  ‘  stations'  on  its  declivity.  ‘  Many 
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*  flowers,  not  yet  completely  faded,  were  cither  lying  at  the  feet 

*  of  the  Saviour,  or  adorning  the  brows  of  his  mother.'  On  le. 
turning,  a  bright,  fresh  wreath  of  beech  leaves  was  observed 
twisted  round  the  bust  of  a  wooden  virgin,  which  had  evidently 
been  placed  there  by  the  guide  who  attended  them  in  the 
ascent. 

‘  There  is  something  to  me  extremely  pleasing,*  says  IVIrs.  Trollope, 

*  in  these  untoward  and  visible  signs  of  religious  feeling,  especially 
when  demonstnited  where  no  human  eye  is  expected  to  approve :  nor 
can  they,  I  think,  be  classed  with  those  sujierEtitious  observances  wnth 
which  the  Homan  Catlmlic  religion  has  been  so  unreasonably  re¬ 
proached.*  Vol.  I.  p.  IbH. 

Mrs.  Trollo|>c  must  mean— cither  that  these  observances  arc 
not  su)KT8titious,  or,  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion,  which  has,  in  fact,  adopted  them  from  the  more  an- 
cient  faith,  usually  called  Paganism. — Which  docs  she  mean  ? 
Rut  not  only  is  our  Author  much  pleased  with  the  rites  of  the 
Romish  faith:  its  social  influence  also  seems  to  have  excited 
her  admiration  as  being  decidedly  conaervafive.  Speaking  of 
Belgium,  where,  she  assures  us,  by  a  figure  of  rhetoric  we  will 
not  deli  lie,  ‘  the  King  of  Holland  still  reigns  in  the  liearts  of  the 
majority '  (! !)  She  says  :  — 

*  Nothing  can  present  u  stranger  anomaly  in  human  alfuirs,  than  the 
sight  of  u  nation  deeply  and  severely  Catholic,  attempting  to  ape  the 
chartered  libertinism  of  {Nilitical  thinking,  which  a  few  noisy  and 
discontented  {lersons  arc  endeavouring  to  teach  them.  The  law  which 
authorizes  unrestrained  ]ic*ense  of  tongue  and  ])en,  both  public  and 
private,  on  all  subjects,  whether  ])olitical  or  religious,  accords  ill  wdth 
the  principles  of  a  ]>eople  whose  religion  commands  them  to  bring 
their  thoughts,  words  and  deeds  before  the  tribunal  of  their  priests.* 

Vol.  I.  p.  01. 

The  obvious  meaning  of  this  is,  that  a  nation  ‘  deeply  Catho- 
‘  lie,'  lieing  held  in  abject  submission  to  their  priests,  are  inca- 
|)ablc  of  |H)litical  lilR^rty,  and  not  likely  to  trouble  their  heads 
about  it.  Witness  Belgium  aud  Ireland,  We  are  often  told 
by  Conservative  politicians,  that  the  British  Constitution  is  in¬ 
applicable  to  Ireland ;  the  alnive  theory  may  account  for  it.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  and  of  public  siK'aKing  ill  accords,  it  seems, 
with  the  principles  of  the  Romish  faith,  which  discountenances 
such  liberalism.  What  an  excellent  argument  this  would  have 
formed  for  ))assing  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  with  all  its  clauses,  so 
accordant  as  they  were  with  the  religious  principles  of  the  Irish 
|>eople  !  Unhappily,  however,  there  is  one  flaw  in  this  represent¬ 
ation.  We  admit  that  there  is  some  degree  of  truth  in  it ; — 
that  the  tendency  of  the  Confessional  is  to  fetter  and  debase  the 
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spirit  of  tlie]>eople; — but  tins  conservative  and  sedative  influ- 
ence  can  have  free  play  only  where  the  Romish  faith  is  the  estal»- 
lished  religion,  and  the  Papal  Church  is  in  close  alliance  with  the 
Slate.  Were  this  the  case  in  Ireland  as  in  Belgium,  and  were 
the  priests  on  the  side  of  Government,  there  would  be  found 
little  dirticulty,  perhaps,  in  coercing  the  people  into  the  most  ser¬ 
vile  ol)eilience.  We  submit  this  consideration  to  Earl  Mansfield 
and  those  hereditary  legislators  who  think,  with  his  Ijordship, 
that  an  Establishment  of  any  religion,  is  preferable  to  any  reli¬ 
gion  without  an  Establishment. 

There  was  a  time — alas  I  even  in  Germany,  it  has  passed  away 
— ^  when  princes  and  priests  felt  mutual  dependence  and  mutual 
‘  reverence.  The  abl)ot  passed  from  his  convent  to  the  presence 
‘  of  liis  sovereign,  unchallenged  and  unannounced,  to  be  consulted 
‘  on  the  prince’s  political  anxieties,  and  to  afford  him  the  comfort 
‘  and  assistance  of  his  advice.  The  sovereign,'  with  equal  pri- 
vaev,  ‘  would  enter  the  cell  of  his  confessor.'  That  for  purposes 
sucli  as  these,  the  palace,  the  convent,  and  the  church  were 
placed  in  immediate  juxta-position,  (as  still  to  be  seen  at  Mann¬ 
heim  and  elsewhere,)  cannot  be  doubted.  ‘  Such  intimate  com- 
‘  munion,' remarks  ^Irs.  Trollope,  ‘is  now  no  longer  needed; 

‘  but,  perhaps,  it  requires  the  test  of  longer  experience  than  has 
‘  yet  heen  given  it,  before  the  advantages  to  l)c  derived  from 
‘  withdrawing  the  voices  of  churchmen  from  the  councils  of  the 
‘  State  shall  be  clearly  ascertained.'  (Vol.  I.  p.  281.)  Instead, 
therefore,  of  relieving  bishops  from  their  political  duties  in  Par-, 
liament,  might  it  not  be  wiser,  perhapHy^io  restore  churchmen  to 
Feats  at  the  council-table; — to  make  Bishop  Philpotts,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Dean  Merewether,  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department.^  We  believe  that  the  office  of  Roj'al  Con¬ 
fessor  is  not  formally  abolished.  What  if  this  were  revived,  and 
connected  with  a  scat  in  the  ('abinet  ?  The  suggestion  may 
startle  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  drunk  of  the  ‘  precious 
‘  wisdom '  which  wells  from  German  fountains.  But  we  would 
ask,  whether  there  is  any  greater  inconsistency  in  a  ‘  church- 
‘  man's'  being  prime  minister,  than  in  his  being  a  leader  of  op¬ 
position  in  the  House  of  Lords;  using  the  word  churchman,  of 
course,  in  the  Romish  sense.  In  other  words,  what  renders  it 
more  unsuitable  to  the  character  and  office  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Church  of  C  hrist,  to  be  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  of  the 
Admiralty,  than  to  occupy  the  throne  of  a  prince  palatine,  or  to 
mingle  in  the  political  strife  of  the  senate,  and  sit  in  the  highest 
court  of  judicature  as  at  once  a  legislator  and  a  judge  ? 

We  have  dwelled  too  long,  pernaps,  upon  the  religious  and 
political  sentiments  obtruded  in  these  volumes,  which,  as  the 
mere  opinions  of  ike  Writer,  would  not  have  been  worth  observ- 
I  aiion ;  but,  as  being  evidently  intended  to  gratify  the  patrons 
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and  prouettrs  of  her  former  work,  and  to  ensure  a  like  success, 
they  are  not  undeserving  c»f  In'ing  placed  in  a  broad  light,  as  in- 
dicating  tlie  spirit  of  the  anti-liberal  party.  Hut  we  shall  now 

tmK*eed  to  the  more  pleasant  business  of  selecting  from  these  vo- 
umes  a  few  specimens  of  the  Author's  talent  for  description. 
We  find  nothing  that  strongly  tempts  ciution,  till  we  reach  the 
lianks  of  the  Necker,  at  Heidelberg.  The  pencil  has  familiar, 
iml  us  with  the  majestic  castle,  ‘  hung  in  mid  air  \  which  there 
forms  so  magnificent  a  feature  of  the  lovely  landscape ;  and  all 
that  Mrs.  Trollope  ‘  can  do  is,  to  record’  her  ‘  deliglit,  wonder,  and 
‘  intense  astonishment  at  the  marvels,  l>oth  of  art  and  nature,  so 
‘  lavishly  spread*  before  her.  Her  account  of  an  excursion 
up  the  valley  to  Neckersteinach  is  pleasingly  described. 

*  On  quitting  the  town,  (Ileidelbiirgh,)  by  the  southern  side  of  the 
river,  we  passed  under  a  gateway  of  some  pretension,  but  no  great  ele* 
gance.  1  he  drive,  through  tliis  narrow  valley,  to  Neckergemund,  is 
US  full  of  beauty  us  any  two  or  three  leagues  which  any  of  us  reniem* 
iK'reil.  One  pretty  feature  of  it  is  the  working  of  the  red-stone  quar¬ 
ries,  on  the  op|Hisite  side.  This  continues,  at  intervals,  the  whole 
way  ;  each  quarry  Indug  divided  from  its  neighbour  by  jutting  crags, 
t«Hi  iH^etling,  perhaps,  to  be  wtirked  ;  but  diversified  with  a  beautiful 
sprinkling  of  dwarf  tuik  and  beech,  that  contrive  to  push  forth  almost 
hori/.ontally  from  their  fissures.  Nothing  can  l)e  more  picturesque  than 
the  numerous  groups  of  lalsnirers,  employed  in  blasting,  raising,  and 
launching  the  stones  down  to  the  river’s  edge.  This  last  openition 
adds  no  trifling  charm  to  the  scene.  The  continual  masses  sent  from 
a  great  height,  rolling,  bounding,  springing,  and  rattling  as  they  de¬ 
scend,  till  they  finally  dash  into  the  water,  create  a  sort  of  fearful 
interest  by  no  means  unpleasing,  when  watched  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Necker ;  but,  woe  to  the  unwary  wanderer  who  may  chance  to 
take  a  fancy  for  rambling  on  the  northern  bank  !  The  encountering  u 
train,  «»n  the  .Manchester  rail-nuul,  would  hardly  prinluce  more  certain 
destruction,  than  would  a  contact  with  one  of  these  falling  rocks. 

‘  The  pretty  village  of  Neckergemund  hangs,  most  trinket-like, 
u]>on  the  chain  of  hills  we  had  followed  from  Ileidellicrg.  A  bright 
little  mountain  bnsik  comes  dancing  down,  among  its  cottages,  to  join 
the  Necker ;  and  it  seems  prolmble,  that  this  brook  is  sometimes  suffi¬ 
ciently  copious  t»»  (H*casion  a  very  inconvenient  augmentation  of  the 
hitter  stream  ;  for  we  read,  on  several  houses,  inscriptions,  recording 
the  height  of  the  water  at  different  periinls,  in  some  of  which  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  village  must  have  beim  submerged. 

‘  We  have  crossed  the  river, — carriage,  horses,  and  all, — in  a  flat- 
liottometl  IhkU,  just  large  enough,  and  not  an  inch  to  spare.  The 
Ni^cker  makes  a  turn  at  this  place,  almost  at  right  angles  ;  and,  when 
we  wert*  in  the  middh*  of  the  stream,  and  could  command  both  reaches 
at  onct\  the  view  almast  suggi'sted  the  idea  of  fairy  land ;  so  much  did 
the  bold,  unexj>ccted  olijects,  which  iK'camc  visible,  exceed  all  we  had 
MHMi,  or  hopetl  to  st'c.  In  looking  towards  the  countr)-  we  had  passed, 
we  ob'H'rvi'd  that  the  river  assumeil  the  appearance  of  a  lovely  lake, 
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Hurruiuided  on  all  sides  by  towering  cliffs ;  and,  on  turning  the  eye 
forward,  a  lofty,  conical,  forest-covered  hill  presented  itself,  crowned 
br  a  circular  town,  which  covers  its  summit  completely.  A  ruinous, 
embattled  w'all  surrounds  the  whole ;  and  a  mighty  tower,  of  si*4»  m«>8t 
disproportioned  to  the  town  it  guards,  rises  magnificently  against  tlie 
sky. 

On  reacliing  the  left-hand  shore,  the  nxid  continues  close  to  the 
water’s  edge  ;  till,  at  the  distance  of  two  ntiles,  the  ancient  town  of 
Neckersteinach,  unquestionably  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  this  most 
lovely  land,  apj)ears  in  sight. 

‘  From  this  pi»int,  to  the  little  hotel  to  which  W'c  had  l)ccn  diri'cted, 
a  distance  of  ab<mt  half  a  mile,  we  drove  through  some  scenery  which 
really  looks  as  if  the  oljjects  had  lieen  brought  together  purposely  to 
enchant  the  eye.  The  marvellous  Tilsberg,  w'ith  the  circular  town  and 
lofty  tower  on  its  Iwow,  rises  steep  and  abrupt,  on  the  op|)osite  side  of 
the  river,  from  the  midst  of  a  little,  bright,  green,  level  meadow  on  its 
bank.  Ilefore  us  W'as  the  rambling  tow’ii  of  Neckersteinach,  scattered 
up  and  down  the  little  hill  on  which  it  stands,  with  about  a  score  (»f 
light  craft  m<K)red  bi'fore  it ;  and,  alswe  our  heads,  towering  rocks  and 
dark  forests  rose  steep  and  high,  with  the  ruins  of  two  stately  castles 
looking  dow'ii  uiM)n  us  from  among  them.  On  another  rising  knoll, 
quite  distinct  from  all  the  hills  around  it,  st(K)d  tlie  dismantlinl,  but 
less  ruinous  remains  of  two  other  bergs  ;  which  seemed  to  have  their 
strength  linked  together  by  walled  terraces  erected  bi'twetui  them. 
The  Necker  makes  a  sudden,  but  beautiful,  sw'eep  round  the  little 
meadow  at  the  foot  of  the  Tilsberg ;  and  the  curving  shore  opposite, 
the  boats,  the  houses,  and  their  hanging  gardens,  the  ruined  castles, 
and  the  forest -covered  height  on  w'hich  they  stand,  altogether  form  a 
picture  very  seldom  equalled.  It  was  just  such  scenery  as  one  Ionised 
to  revel  in,  without  the  incumbrance  of  carriage  and  horses,  or  anything 
else  to  prevent  one’s  turning  first  this  w'ay,  and  then  the  other,  with¬ 
out  any  restraint  whatever. 

‘  We  wasted  but  little  time  in  bespeaking  dinner,  giving  orders  to 
the  driver  about  our  return  and  such  other  ordinary  matters,  ere  we 
found  oursedves  climbing  the  isolated  knoll,  towards  the  most  curious, 
though  the  least  ruined,  castle  of  the  four.  Hut,  before  W'e  rimched  it, 
another  pleasure  aw  aited  us  ;  for,  on  attaining  the  summit  of  the  little 
ridge,  and  hioking  dow'n  upon  the  side  of  it,  farthest  fnnn  the  Necker, 
instead  of  seeing  the  undulating  ground  which  generally  connects  suc'u 
an  elevation  with  the  loftier  heights  in  its  vicinity,  wx*  beheld  a  little 
valley  deep  sunk  below  us  ;  so  bright  in  verdure,  and  so  tempting  from 
its  cool  aud  quiet  shade,  that  nothing  prevented  my  immediately  de-, 
scendiug  into  it,  but  a  timely  recollection  of  the  labour  of  returning. 
Thnaigh  this  emerald  valley  flowed  a  stream,  rapid,  deep,  and  clear, 
railed  the  Stcinach  ;  which  a  guide-book  describes  as  “  le  ruisseau  le 
plus  auciennement  cite  loin  a  la  ronde.”  If  it  were  cite  for  its  exceed¬ 
ing  Uniuty,  I  can  well  understand  this ;  for  it  is  just  such  a  stream  as 
an  errant  knight  might  wish  to  reach,  when  longing  to  slake  his  thirst, 
after  a  fierce  and  fiery  combat,  or  to  repose  his  limbs  on  a  velvet  turf, 
under  the  eternal  shlidc  of  lofty  hills  and  umbrageous  (Kiks. 

^  After  gazing  at  this  miniature  valley,  till  we  had  sufticienlly  re- 
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frcslicd  ourst'lvcs  by  the  sight  of  its  coldness,  wc  proccedetl  to  the 
castle  ;  which,  old  records  say,  was  the  residence  of  a  j)owerful  Imron: 
— h»rd,  not  only  of  the  valley  and  the  stream,  but  also  of  the  knights 
who  inhabited  the  three  other  strong  be!  Is  in  its  neighboiirluHnl,  and 
who  held  them  as  his  vassids,  and  for  his  sectirity.  Dne  of  theae  suh- 
j»*ct  knights  acquired  the  name  of  Landschadeii,  signifying  **  curse  of 
the  country,’*  or  s<iinething  very  like  it ;  which  amiable  appellation  re- 
iiiainetl  with  his  race  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  last  male  died 
ehildles«.  The  castle  of  his  chief,  though  the  oldest  of  the  four,  and 
known  to  have  existed  in  the  year  1140,  is  still  in  part  habitable. 
The  Hittersaal  has,  probably,  hi'cn  little  changed ;  l)eing  still  a  large 
handsome  nxun,  commanding  most  lovely  views  by  two  large  w'indows, 
tuie  hsiking  across  the  Necker  towards  the  Tilsberg,  the  other  to  the 
little  valley  of  the  Steinach. 

•  ••••• 

‘  W  hile  recrossing  the  river  on  our  return,  ue  were  much  struck  by 
the  iMMutiful  apjH'arance  of  the  Steinach  brook,  where  it  runs  into  the 
Nivker.  1  have  seen  the  clear  Ohio  jtun  the  muddy  Mississippi ;  and, 
still  nmre  t»>  the  purptis**,  I  have  seen  that  turbid  stream  rush  among 
the  bright  blue  waves  of  the  ^Mexican  gulf;  and,  in  both  instances, 
there  is  a  very  tardy  mixture  of  their  waters  ;  but  the  pertinacioui 
purity  of  the  sparkling  little  Steinach  is  more  remarkable  than  cither. 
It  flows  g:iyly  and  swiftly  through  the  gentle  descent  of  its  own  valley; 
but,  just  where  it  joins  the  Necker,  it  comes  down  with  a  vehemence 
which  carries  it  pure  and  ]H41ucid,  for  a  longer  distance  than  I  could 
have  Indieved  |';.>Hihle,  before  it  is  stained  and  lost  in  the  stronger  and 
ctwrser  stream.'  \\)1.  I.,  pp.  2117 — ill 3. 

A  (lay  w.is  siil)sc(picntly  devoted  to  the  examination  of  llei- 
(IcllHTg  castle ;  and  a  true  and  particular  description  thereof  is 
supplied  from  the  Author's  notc-lM)ok.  Wc  must  do  Mrs.  'frol- 
lope  the  justice  to  say,  that  she  did  not  burry  through  the  scenes 
she  describes,  but  set  herself  laudably  to  sec  what  was  to  lieseen; 
so  that  her  volumes  will  furnish  some  useful  hints  to  future 
tourists. 

Mrs.  l'rollo|K'  was  delighted  with  Badcn-lladcn.  The  redu¬ 
plication  of  the  word  (Baths)  is,  we  suppose,  hy  way  of  emjdiasis, 
to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  watering-places  of  the  same  name. 
*  Not  all  I  had  heard  of  the  beauty  and  the  brilliancy  of  Baden,' 
.s;iys  our  Tourist,  ‘  had  prej)ared  me  for  the  exceeding  loveliness 
‘  of  its  situation,  which  seems  to  contain  within  itself  every  jh)»- 
‘  sihlc  attraction  that  a  watering-place  can  oiler. 

*  The  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  scenery  has  l)con  so  constantly 
dwelt  hy  all  who  have  looked  on  it,  that  the  lioj)eles8  ta>k  of 

description  is  rendered  unnecessary  ;  hut  should  I  Ik?  tempted  to  ex¬ 
press  M»me  of  the  delight  it  afforded  me,  1  Wg  to  Ik'  f(»rgiven,  in  l«* 
iialf  (»f  mv  earnest  desire  tt»  inspire  all  Umrists  with  a  wish  to  visit  it, 
who  mil  ill  any  way  contrive  to  bring  it  into  their  summer  cxcursM»n. 
That  they  will  thank  me,  if  1  succeed,  I  am  very  sure ;— let  their 
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taste,  iheir  tem]H‘r,  their  sex,  their  age,  l)e  what  it  may,  they  canm»t 
fail  to  find  Baden  enchanting. 

*  Should  they  love  all  that  is  awful,  sombre,  wild,  and  grand  in  sce- 
nrn* ;  l<^t  them  wander  but  half  a  mile  fnmi  the  town,  and  they  may 
be  l«ist  amid  the  dark  valleys,  that  wind  through  the  pine-ctwenHl 
mountains,  which  form  the  otit-works  of  the  Black  Forest.  If  a 
scene  of  the  most  light  and  brilliant  gayety  l)e  whut  tlioir  fancy  covets  ; 
they  may  turn  aside  into  the  gardens  that  lead  to  the  suite  of  build¬ 
ings  cidled  “  Lc  Salon  de  la  Conversation,'*  and  they  will  find  there 
more  light  and  laughing  cheerfulness,  a  more  brilliant  air  of  dissiim- 
tion,  and  a  greater  variety  of  objects  to  enchant  the  eye,  and  animate 
the  spirits,  than  j)robably  were  ever  brought  together  elsewhere.  Yet 
is  there  neither  noise,  nor  misrule,  tumult,  or  apparent  excess  of  any 
kind. 

*  On  crossing  a  bridge  from  the  town,  a  handsome  carriage-road, 
Kmking  like  a  drive  through  a  gentleman’s  park,  sheltered  on  c*ach 
side  hy  shrublwries,  leads  to  the  Snat,  Well-kept  gravel  walks  wind 
thnaigh  these  shrubberies,  on  l)oth  sides,  in  the  same  direction  ;  skirt- 
(sl,  to  the  left,  by  the  little  river,  or  rather  brook,  called  the  Oellwich, 
which  was  at  one  time  the  line  of  demarcation  Irntween  France  and  (ler- 
inany  ;  and  on  the  right,  by  a  steep  ascent,  diversified  with  lawns  and 
groves,  and  many  a  tempting  ])ath,  that  gradually  rise,  till  they  are 
lost  in  the  dark  forest  of  pine  that  covers  one  of  the  hills,  which  shut 
Baden  in  on  all  sides.’ 

*  Immediately  opjmsite  to  the  public  rooms  rises  the  almost  stu- 
pi'iulous  hill,  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  which,  some 
seven  centuries  ago,  w'as  the  stronghold  of  the  Princes  of  Baden. 
Directly  below  it,  and  alxuit  two  miles  nearer  the  town,  is  the  present  ’ 
Hesidence,  spreading  along  the  magnificent  terrace  tlmt  overhangs  it. 
The  first,  an  enormous,  but  almost  8ha]>eless  mass  (»f  towering  ruins, 
seems  to  look  forth  from  its  black  cloak  of  pines,  as  if  in  scorn  of  the 
light  and  lively  scene  behuv,  so  far  unlike  the  sedemn  stateliness  of  its 
own  feudal  glories.  The  other,  young  in  comparison,  though  tracing 
its  origin  to  Christopher,  a  Margrave  of  Baden  in  the  IBth  century, 
still  remains  entire. 

*  The  town  reaches  to  a  level  with  this  edifice  ;  and  though  no  build¬ 
ings  are  high  enough  to  impede  the  view  of  it,  the  general  effect  t»f  its 
lofty  bite  and  noble  extent  is  lesseniHl  by  their  proximity.  But  his¬ 
tory  attaches  an  interest  to  this  old  fabric,  far  beyond  what  any  out¬ 
line  of  brick  and  stone  could  produce.  At  the  first  glance  we  remem- 
IsTcd,  that  l>eneath  the  heavy  pile  lay  the  dungeons,  which,  paTfect 
lieyond  any  that  have  l)een  discovered  elsewhere,  show  in  hideous 
hieroglyphics  where  and  how  the  victims  of  the  secret  tribunal  re¬ 
ceived  their  sentence,  and  expiated  their  real  or  imputed  crimes.  It 
was  im|)ossible  to  look  at  its  gloomy  roof  without  a  shudder.  But 
turn  the  head,  and  instead  of  the  black  mountain  and  its  two  terrific 
castles,  the  brightest  objects  and  the  lightest  hilarity  meet  the  eye 
Hiul  (*ar. 

*  In  one  direction^^  long  alley  of  acacias  stretches  alm(»st  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  flanked  each  side  by  a  row'  of  gay  Uioths  ;  which, 
liesidesall  the  gaudy  prettinesses  they  offer  for  sale,  have  the  attraction 
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of  llu‘  Fr»*iicl»,  SavovunI,  and  TyroU*s«*  nistunu's  of  tlu*  pictiiresquf 
inrrchaiitK,  iiudo  and  ft'tuali*,  \v}w»  tK'cnpv  tliein.  'I'his  alley  it* 
stdf«  with  th«‘  nxttley  |H>pnlation  that  crowd  it,  is  a  must  aimisint; 
si^ht.  In  one  place  a  nird-tahlc,  nmlcr  the  tn*e8,  attracts  a  circle  <if 
loniijicrs  to  watcli  the  chances  of  a  piine  at  whist  or  tvartv  ;  in  ano. 
lhi*r,  the  jjmai  vest  and  pointed  hat  of  a  Swiss  vender  of  chuinoiK 
jlloves  (hunted  ami  s4*w«m1,  as  he  tells  you,  hy  his  <uvn  hand)  draw 
some  to  purchasi*,  and  many  to  stare.  Ilt're  a  pri  from  Western 
Switzcrlaml,  with  her  pretty  ankh's,  short  |M*tticoat,  and  larjje  straw 
hat,  shows  off  her  graces,  and  invites  you  to  buy  crucifixes,  brooches, 
and  NapohMin  ]»ins,  at  a  ]MMiny  a-piece  ; — tluTe  a  jujrj'ler,  mixing  the 
ciistumes  of  all  nations  of  the  earth,  to  mystify  rach,  gains  hearers 
and  cents  without  nuiidaT. 

‘  .Additional  animation  was  now  given  to  the  lively  spectacle  by  a 
Umd,  which  lH*gan  to  play  in  front  of  tlie  rjMuns.  Kvery  chair  wjis 
«Krupi<‘d  ;  every  talde  I'ngaged — French  taking  coffee  and  cognac — 

( termans  smoking  —  Knglish  4*ating  ices  and  ipiafling  wine,  tir  what¬ 
ever  else  was  to  Ik*  had  at  the  highest  price.  As  one  jiarty  movtsl, 
another  t<H»k  their  platv,  offering  fresh  gnui|M»s  to  study  ;  the  whole 
s|H*ctacle  Udiig  uniformly  g;iy,  but  nnif<»rm  in  nothing  else.’ 

'  '  Vol.  II.  pp.  1(1-18. 

'I'lic  choir  of  the  .Icsuifs  (’hurcb  at  Hadcn  is  now  converted 
into — a  gaining  rotun  !  ’Fhat  accursed  jiassion,  the  love  of  play, 
was  exhibited  even  here  in  all  its  deformity.  There  are  remains 
of  ancient  baths,  supposed  to  Ih*  lioinan,  and  a  suite  of  dungeons, 
connected  by  a  subterranean  coinnuinication  with  the  old  casilc, 
which  are  thought  to  be  (uTinan.  'rravellers  are  shewn  M 
r/iffinhrr  dr  In  qncsthm^  where  many  massive  iron  rings  give  in- 
tcHijjible  indication  of  the  infernal  use  they  were  applicxl  to; 
and  the  onfd'it‘th\  or  fatal  hnisrr  dr  In  virr^r,  consisting  of  a  trap 
in  the  floor,  which  gave  way  beneath  the  ]>ri.soner,  probably  while 
in  the  act  of  homage  to  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  Mrs.  Trollope 
was,  moreover,  allowed  to  ex])lore  a  cbamlRT  at  the  to])  of  the 
castle,  from  which  the  caj>tive  wa.s  lowered  through  a  cylinder 
ctmeealed  hy  the  sjiiral  staircase,  hy  means  of  a  chair, — ‘  which 
‘  he  was  sure  to  sit  in,  as  it  w  jis  the  only  one  in  the  room.’  These 
memorials  hear  incontrovertible  testimony  to  facts  which  now 
nink  among  the  horrors  of  romance,  hut  which  had  once  a 
dreadful  n  ality. 

Mrs.  'I'ndlope  returned  from  Maden-Hadcn  to^Mannheim,  and 
thence  jiroccedcd  to  Na.ssau,  I'hns,  Mavence,  (’assel,  (lOttingen, 
and  the  llartz.  'The  first  view  of  the  llartz  from  the  summit  of 
a  liill  IktoiuI  Ostermle,  is  very  striking. 

*  The  hill  which  it  luul  taken  us  so  long  to  mount,  here  sunk  l)e- 
nrath  4»ur  feet  almost  ]u‘rpendicnlarlv  ;  and  the  Isild  wall  of  rock  we 
ItMiketl  down  n|H»n  tUd  not  contrast  nmre  strongly  with  the  gentle  slope 
hy  which  we  ascemh'd,  than  did  the  dark  hue  of  the  landscape  now 
sjwead  before  tis,  with  the  pale,  barren  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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town.  As  f;»r  as  tlie  ry**  iHHihl  roach,  was  un  iininonse  extent  of  u'av- 
heights,  all  covorotl  to  thoir  very  tops  with  tine  universal  mantle  of 
black  pine.  'J'iie  tltrp  chine  at  our  fi^'t  hNikeil  as  dark  as  night  ;  and 
the  oidv  tihjects  visilile  within  its  shade  were,  here  and  there,  the 
ghniniitu:  of  a  narrow  hnnik,  and  the  windings  of  a  rude  pathway 
which  tollowed  it.  The  tnily  tinge  of  ctiloiir  throtigluint  the  whole 
Iaiuls4*;i|H*  was  <K*casione<l  hy  the  blue  smoke  which  priKHnnled  fnnn  the 
charcoal-burning,  and  which  nise  from  one  tir  two  jNiints  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  hills. 

‘  'I'his  was,  indeed,  the  Harz ;  and  the  uncxjH*cte<l  manner  in  which 
it  had  hurst  upon  us  through  the  m;igniticeut  opening,  wonderfully 
enhanced  the  effect  of  its  grand  and  ])eculiar  features.’ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  22H,  9. 

We  must  make  room  for  one  more  extract — ‘  the  ascent  of  the 

‘  Hrocken.' 

‘  As  we  mounted  liigher  and  higher,  after  crossing  the  noisy  torrent 
hv  slight  log  bridges,  which  s<*enied  just  wide  enough  to  fit  the  fwt  of 
the  mule,  without  an  inch  to  spare,  I  was  lost  in  admiration  at  my 
own  undaunted  c<iiinige.  I  fear  its  moral  value  was  not  much  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  s;iid  t<i  Ik*  pnKluccd  by  intoxication  ; — but  it  was  very  de¬ 
lightful  while  it  lasted. 

‘  At  length  we  quitted  the  stream  and  its  awful  bridges ;  and,  with 
them,  every  trace  of  a  jiath.  The  mules,  however,  s(H*ined  to  know 
their  wav  ;  and  yet  it  was  sneh  a  one,  that  losing  it  could  hanlly  have 
brought  them  to  a  worse.  What  must  have  Inm  the  horrible  convul¬ 
sion,  which  has  so  scattered  the  surface  of  this  mountain,  and  covered 
its  sides  with  such  gig;intic  yet  hsise  masses  of  gninite  rcK’k  ? 

‘  'I'he  feeling  of  wild  confusion  which  this  gives,  is  indescribajjle. 
'fhat  these  masses  are  not  primeval  there,  but  have  lieen  thrown  where 
they  lie  hy  some  pHuligious  accident,  is  unequivrically  evident.  Some¬ 
times  stretched  flat  upon  the  ground,  sometimes  piled  hsisely,  one 
u|M)n  another ; — at  one  place  appearing  firmly  licdded ; — at  another, 
almost  tottering  on  the  spot  where  they  have  fallen  ; — they  everywhere 
show  themselves  to  be  siijxTficial  adjuncts  to  the  place  they  occupy. 
One  of  these  masses  measured  fifty-five  fcH't  in  length  ami  forty  in 
hrradth  ; — its  height  was  Inwond  <iur  reach,  but  could  not  have  lieen 
less  than  thirty  feet.  The  most  iH'autiful  mosses  “  sheathed  the  ter¬ 
rors  ”  of  some  of  their  sharp  angles ;  but  many  were  |M*rfectly  bare. 
In  every  interval  In'tween  them,  enormous  pines  still  lifted  their  dark 
heads ;  hut  their  fringed  branches  no  longer  swept  the  ground ;  the 
steins  were  Imre ;  and  the  wind,  though  still  unfelt  by  us,  moaned 
among  their  tops  in  sounds  such  as  I  never  hinird  before. 

*  If  1  could  have  spoken  at  all,  I  should  have  exclaimed  with  the 
Hruce — 

**  A  scene  so  rude,  so  wild  as  this. 

Yet  so  sublime  in  barrenness 

Did  ne’er  my  wondering  fviotsteps  press.” 

‘  Hy  dc*grees  the  tTees  c<*ased  altogether :  the  mosses  and  lichen  ap¬ 
parently  c(*ased  with  them  ;  and  a  monstrous  expanse,  entirely  covered 
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liV  ilftachcil,  lmn%  drv,  siiii-whittMU*il  njcks,  stivtclH*d  upwards  and  all 
round.  It  was  a  dt‘stTt  at  whicli  an  Arab  niiirlit  tremble. 

‘  llie  ideji  that  I  hatl  still  Ut  sit  upon  luy  weary  mule  amonpit,  and 
over,  tlicjM*  8tt*t*p,  suuMith  crajjs,  made  me  shudder.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  exact  snot  wljich  fiends  would  choose  wherein  to  ktH*p  their  holi¬ 
day  ;  and  I  almost  exjuTted  to  hear  impish  laughter  from  behind  some 
of  the  stones,  or  out  of  the  ludh»ws  In'tween  them,  through  which 
dark,  brackish  streams  were  heard,  and  occasionally  seen,  trickling 
down  the  mountain. 

‘  The  scaling  this  hidtHUis  precij)ice  was  the  most  tremendous  part 
of  the  ex|MMlition  ;  and,  by  far,  the  most  difficult  feat  I  ever  achievtHl. 
My  saddle  was  furnished  with  a  stnmg  handle  before,  and  another  be¬ 
hind  ;  and,  by  dint  of  holding  against  the  latter,  and  i)ulling  myself 
up  by  means  of  the  former,  I  contrived  tt»  keej)  myself  on  the  |)oor 
creature's  back  ;  but  it  was  painful  to  f«*el  the  strong  working  of  her 
muscles.  Having  mastered  this  im»st  arid  and  desolate  portion  of  the 
nioiintain,  we  again  reached  symjUoms  of  vegetation.  \\  hortle- 
IxTries,  moss,  and  a  twisted  growth  t»f  dwarf  pines,  covered  its  rugged 
side.  Here  again  the  guide  stopped,  and  bade  us  turn  and  hH)k  Inf¬ 
low  ; — but  what  combination  of  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  all  which 
that  liHik  showed  us?  First  came  the  n>cky  desert, — next  a  wavy  .M*a 
of  unnumbered  forest-coloured  hills,  in  every  shade  from  black  to  gray, 
as  the  c;ipriciouH  chaids  swept  over  them — theJi  cjime  the  wide-spread 
World  Ih'Iow,  bright  in  unmitigated  sunshine,  with  here  and  there  a 
small  siHx'k  that  might  be  a  lH*acon,  tower,  or  village  church  ;  but  all 
so  blended  in  one  HimkI  of  liglit.  that,  contrasted  with  the  ilark  forest 
enclosing  us,  it  st‘emed  almost  like  an  opening  of  the  bright  and  suimy 
lunivens,  rather  than  any  view  td*  earth. 

‘  Terror,  weakness,  weariness,  all  vanished  at  this  spectacle ;  and, 
when  onr  kind-natnred  guide  mMhh’d  an  encouraging  assurance,  that 
“  Brocken  woiihl  la*  giMid  for  us  this  night,”  we  turned  t>ur  heads  again 
townnls  the.  lofty  summit  willi  renovated  strength  and  unshrinking 
spirits.*  \’<d.  II.,  pp.  ‘Jld — ‘JoO. 


Art.  \MI.  (hi  i’liurcli  Vropcrtif.  f'vo.,  pp.  20.  London,  IBOi. 

‘  I^U.W,  Madam,  what  is  a  Methodist?'  said  an  iiupiisitivc 
h'ldy  to  an  orthodox  matron  while  the  deal  was  gedng  round 
at  the  whist-table  ‘  Oh,  dear,  a  Methodirt  i.s,  a  Methodist  is— 
la  !  Ma'am  !  every  body  knows  what  a  ^lethodist  is.'  The  par¬ 
ties  h.ad  never  to  their  km)wledge  seen  an  individual  of  the  spe¬ 
cies,  luit  it  was  agreed  that  they  were  an  unsocial,  strange-look- 
ing  race,  not  at  all  like  other  people.  Notions  etpiallv  distinct 
and  eidighteued  are  t  ntertained  in  certain  circles  respecting  that 
ambiguous  class  of  the  community  called  Dissenters.  We  have 
heard  of  instances  in  w  hich  a  curiosity  has  been  expres.sed  to  .see 
a  Dissi'iUcr,  it  being  imagiued  that  their  appearance  must  1h’ 
something  very  dilferent  from  that  of  churchmen.  The  young 
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rrenilcmcn  ot‘ Oxford  a|)]>car  to  have  adopte<f  the  helief  that  all 
nissenters  s])c:ik  throiitrh  their  nose.  Hot,  after  all,  what  is  a  Dis¬ 
senter  ?  and,  what  is  a  CMuirclinian  ?  A  ('hurehman  is,  in  coni- 
nn»n  ])arlanee,  a  person  who  worships  (iod  in  a  huildin^  calU*d  a 
cluireh,  and  a  Dissenter  is  a  ])erson  who  worsliips  (lod  in  a  hnild- 
ing  called  a  chapel  or  meeting.  'I'his  is  not  an  exact  definition, 
Ixxause  there  are  thousands  whom  the  ('hiirch  claims  as  her  own, 
nho  never  go  to  church  or  to  any  other  place  of  worship;  hut  it 
i«;  suflicicntlv  correct  for  the  purpose  of  classification.  The 
(’hnrehinan  and  the  Dissenter  are  of  the  same  religion, — alike 
Trotestants, — acknowledging  tlie  same  rule  of  faith, — using,  in 
many  cases,  the  same  hymns  in  their  worship, — and  the  sermon 
read  at  church  is  not  unfrcHpicntly  taken  from  some  volume 
hv  a  Dissenting  divine ;  hut  the  Dissenter  is  so  perverse  as  to 
prefer  extemporaneous  prayer  to  the  recitation  of  a  form,  and  so 
unreasonahle  as  to  like  to  choose  his  religious  instructor,  as  he 
does  his  ])hysicinn  or  his  lawyer,  on  the  ground  of  his  (pialifica- 
tions  for  his  oilice,  ratlicr  than  to  receive  a  state  functionary  or 
hireling  in  that  capacity.  Such  then  is  the  most  obvious  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  tw  o  classes  of  religionists.  The  Churchman 
g(H's  to  Church,  and  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Church  ;  the 
Dissenter  to  the  C’hapcl,  and  he  is  viewed  as  liclonging  to  the 
Dissenters.  Who  does  not  see  that  tlicir  worshipjiing  according 
to  their  resjicctivc  modes,  is  a  most  worthy  and  ])hiIoso])hical  reason 
why  the  broadest  possible  line  of  demarcation  should  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  them  in  all  their  civil  relations  ; — why  they  should  not  he 
allowed  to  study  at  the  same  Cniversities,  to  sit  in  the  same 
(Corporations,  or  to  be  buried  in  the  same  cemeteries;  for  even  so, 
of  old,  the  dews  had  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans. 

Ihit  is  tliis  the  whole  difference?  Let  us  examine  a  little 
further,  'fhe  C’hurchgoer  belongs  to  the  Church;  erfpt^  the 
(  hurch  belongs  to  him.  Does  it  so?  This  is  not  very  gotnl 
logic.  A  soldier  belongs  to  a  regiment ;  does  the  regiment,  or 
the  barracks  in  which  it  may  l>c  quartered,  belong  to  him  ?  If 
we  wi>h  to  ascertain  to  whom  any  thing  belongs,  we  arc  accus¬ 
tomed  to  ask,  not  who  has  the  use  of  it,  but  who  has  bi*cn  at  the 
expense  of  it.  Who  pays  for  the  (church  ?  'fhe  (churchman  ? 
N(»t  more  than  the  Dissenter.  Then  how  can  the  Church  belong 
to  the  one  more  than  to  the  other  ?  Now  comes  out  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  dilference  lietween  the  two.  I'he  Churchman,  iK’ing  satis- 
lied  with  the  ])arish  priest  that  the  State  fimls  for  him,  pays  his 
tithe  and  church-rate,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  ex|>on8C  that  his 
religion  costs  him.  The  Dissenter,  declining  the  parish  jiro- 
vi.vion,  pays  his  proportion  of  the  tax  for  maintaining  it  just  the 
Mme  as  the  (’hurchman;  but,  over  and  above  this,  he  voluntarily 
eontribiites  to  l!ie  maintenance  of  an  extra  supply  of  religious 
instruction,  generally  of  a  better  (piality,  and  thus  pays  for  his 
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rvlipon  twice  over.  'I'liis  very  a!>sur(l  conduct  may  he  held  to 
adord  a  strong  pre‘<umption  that  he  \h  a  fanatic  or  a  hypocrite 
we  will  nut  here  dispute  this  ]>i>int ; — hut,  in  the  name  ot  com¬ 
mon  sense,  how  can  it  de])rive  him  of  any  right,  civil  <»r  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  which  Indongs  to  the  conforming  (’hurchinan  ?  'rhe  time 
was,  we  admit,  when,  for  a  man  to  choose  his  own  minister,  and 
to  contrihute  to  support  him,  was  deemed  an  offence  more  worthy 
of  punishment  than  to  break  half  a  dozen  of  the  (’ommandmciits; 
hut,  as  Dissenters  are  not  now  dcaled  with  penally  as  such,  we 
re}H*at  the  iiupiiry.  How  can  the  church,  the  huilding  so  callwi, 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  l>e  considered  as  belonging  less  to  the 
Dissenters  of  the  parish,  than  to  the  ('hurchmen  ?  We  should 
like  to  riH-eive  a  plain  and  fair  answer  to  this  question  ;  and  we 
inav  extend  it  to  all  that  is  included  under  the  fallacious  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  (’hurch  of  I'ngland.  Startling  as  may  Ik*  the  pa¬ 
radox,  we  must  maintain,  till  we  receive  further  light,  that  the 
('hurch  of  Kngland,  as  an  Kstahlishment, — as  a  State  provision, 
Indongs  as  much  to  Dissenters  as  to  Conformists,  on  every  prin¬ 
ciple  oi'  equity.  'They  have  a  common  and  etpial  interest  in  all 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  in  all  the  national  property; 
and  religion  must  he  treated  in  them  as  a  rrinn\  before  it  can 
dis4(ualify  them  from  exercising  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizens.  'The  cliurch  was  intended  as  much  for  their  Inmefit,  as 
for  that  i»f  the  church-going  portion  of  the  population.  It  was  a 
provision  for  all ;  and  the  Nonconformist  has  as  go4)d  a  right  to 
go  to  church,  and  to  make  all  other  use«»f  the  Kstal)lishment  that 
his  ctmscicnce  allows,  as  the  (’luirchman.  Now  does  the  mere 
dtrlining  to  avail  himself  of  that  national  or  State  provision, 
affect  in  any  wav  his  original  right  What  statute  indicts  upon 
u|H>n  this  forfeiture?  Let  him  go  ti>-morrow,  and  take  the 
sacrament  at  ('hurch,  and  lo  I  he  is  a  ('hurch  of  fjigland  man, 
in  full  |H>sscssion  «»f  all  his  rights.  Hut  there  are  thousands, — 
alas!  hundreds  of  thousands, — who,  equally  with  the  conscientious. 
Nonconformist,  deidine  t(»  avail  themselves  of  the  State  ('hurch 
except  in  the  affair  of  baptism,  confirmation,  and  marriage,  yet, 
never  going  to  clnqH'l,  they  are  innocent  of  anv  overt  act  of 
ilissent.  Now  these  Non- Dissenters  are  not  deemed  to  he  thereby 
deprivetl  of  any  of  their  ('hristian  prerogatives:  they  are  uni¬ 
formly  invitial  to  sign  petitions  in  defence  of  ('hurch  and  Sute, 
and  at  their  death,  are  ctmsigncd  to  consecrated  gnnuul  with  the 
accustomed  forinula.  Why,  then,  should  the  Dissenter's  not 
going  to  ('hurch  for  a  gotnl  reason,  Ih‘  thought  to  bar  any  of  his 
rights,  nu»re  than  the  Non- Dissenter's  staying  away  from  l)oth 
church  and  chapel  for  a  had  reason  ? 

Hut  why  then  chn's  the  Dissi*nter  object  to  pay  his  Ohurch- 
ralc  ?  W  e  may  answer  this  (picstion  by  asking  another:  Whv 
iliH's  the  (’hurciiman  rcfusi'  or  grudge  his  ('hurch-rate  Ihuli 
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aliki*  revolt  iifrainst  tlio  ronunilsivi*  systrni,  wliich,  tliongh  a 
^n  atiT  ImnNliip  ainl  injnstioi*  in  tin*  rasi*  of  tlio  PisM  Utor,  is  not 
,„„ro  palatable  to  tbe  ( ’onfi»rinist.  'riie  Pissenter  objects  to  t!ie 
whole  "Vstetn  of  tbe  biStabli>lnnent  ;  but  tins  opinion  of  bis,  so 
loll};  as  be  is  maile  eontributi)ry  to  its  inaintenunee,  cannot  nullify 
the  interest  wbieb  be  bas,  ami  wbieb  every  one  (Uigbt  to  Imve,  in 
that  which  be  is  made  to  pay  for.  As  reasonably  mij^bt  those 
who  ]U'titioned  for  a  reform  in  parliament,  and  who  dissenttal 
t’nnn  the  nomination  ])rineiple  of  tbe  rotten -borough  system,  have 
Iktii  held  distpialilual  for  exercising  tbe  elective  franchise. 

Hut  we  go  a  step  further.  Not  only  <ioes  tbe  (’bureb  of 
Knglaiul  belong  to  tbe  Pissenters  in  common  with  (’onforntists, 
considered  as  a  national  institution,  but,  in  one  view,  Pissenters, 
in  common  with  (’onformists,  hvlntifx  f**  tfn'  i'lttirrh  of 
We  do  not  now  mean,  that  they  belong  to  tbe  (’bureb  of  (’brist 
in  I'ngland, —  to  that  (’bureb  as  defined  by  tbe  Mpiseo]»al  section 
of  it  in  her  XI  Xtb  Article  ;  tbougb  this  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
l>isscnters  belong  to  tbe  (’bureb  of  I’ngland  as  a  system  of  parochial 
aiiministralion,  in  their  ebaraeter  id’  ])arisbioners ;  in  wbieb 
rapacity  they  are  re(juired  to  discharge  olbees  in  that  (’bureb 
as  wardens,  ;  and  form  ]>nrt  of  tbe  local  corporations  in 
which  (’bureb  ])ro]HTty  is  actually  vested.  'I'be  (’bureb  of 
Kngland  is,  in  this  sense,  and  for  these  ]uir]u)ses,  co  extensive 
with  tbe  whole  kingdom  :  every  subject  of  tbe  (’rown  is  viewed 
as  a  membir  of  tbe  (’bureb,  tbe  civil  and  ecclesiastical  juristlie- 
tions  being  so  blinded  together,  that,  in  belonging  to  tbe  State, 
we  belong  to  tbe  C’burcb,  as  part  and  ]’arccl  of  it.  Noncon¬ 
formity  was  therefore  originally  dealed  W’itb  as  a  civil  offence  and 
wrong,  in  common  with  heresy,  and  Pissenters  were  recognized 
only  as  criminals.  'I'bc  repeal  of  those  intolerant  laws  restores 
them  to  tbe  rank  and  cliaracter  of  go(>d  riril  (’burcb-of-Mngland 
men.  As  such,  they  attend  and  vote  at  vestries  and  parish 
meetings ;  and  till  tbe  whole  scheme  of  administration  is  .secular- 
ized,  and  till  the  C’burcb  of  Kngland,  which  is  now,  essentially, 
a  *^ystrm  of  democratic  jurisdictions,  such  as  might  exist  under 
any  religion, — is  reduced  to  a  ])urely  religiiais  institution.  Dis¬ 
senters,  while  differing  from  it  bow  widelv  soever  in  tbe  latter 
point  of  view ,  must  be  considered  as,  in  tbe  former  resjjcct,  actual 
and  hoHo  fide  members  of  the  C'burcli  of  b’ngland. 

AVe  know  bow  little  short  of  invincible  is  tlie  ecclesiastical 
prejudice  which  persists  in  regarding  Dissenters  as  u  ])roscribed 
caste,  the  pariars  of  the  Church,  ‘  half-Knglishmen,''  unsocial, 
sour,  snufliing  separists,  or  hostile  aliens  waging  war  upon  the 
nation  and  its  institutions.  Although  we  have  no  hope  of 
vampiisbing  this  intangible  spirit  of  malignity,  we  feel  n<)t  the 
less  called  uj)on  to  assert  our  free  .and  eipial  birthright,  and  our 
claim  to  rank,  not  as  a  caste,  but  as  an  integral  and  not  tbe  least 
voi..  \II. — \.s.  u 
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sound  part  t>t‘  ilio  htidy  |H)litic*.  Not  tlio  less  was  Paul  a  Poman, 
lK»rauw'  he  was  a  ('hristian,  although  Home  was  a  Pagan  Statr, 
and  its  lhn|KTor  a  ]HTseeutor  of*  the  faitli.  Not  the  less  do  Dis- 
hcuUts  feel  to  he  I'nglishmen,  InTause,  having  embraced  ‘  the 
‘  Proicsuntism  t»t‘  the  Protestant  religion,’  they  seek  the  removal 
of  their  own  grievances,  and  desire  to  see  Religion  also  disen. 
gaged  from  hers. 

These  remarks  will  Ih'  seen  to  have  an  im])ortant  bearing  upon 
the  delicate  subject  of  (’hurch  property;  respecting  which,  the 
assum}>tions  of  those  who  esteem  themselves  par  ewelleuce  church¬ 
men,  are  at  once  lofty  and  haseless.  'Plie  most  extraordinary 
iuisconce}>tion  prevails,  and  is  industriously  fostered,  with  regard 
io  Initli  tlie  tenure  of  that  property,  and  the  parties  in  whom  it  is 
vested. 

•  When/  remarks  the  Writer  of  tins  able  and  well-timed  tract, 

*  the  (’Imneellor  stated  in  the  Ilonse  of  Lords,  that  the  (’hurch  in- 
eluded  the  Laity  as  well  as  the  Plergy,  and  that  the  Church  of  Kng- 
hind  neither  held  nor  couhl  hold  property  as  a  Corporate  lM)dy,  he  ap- 
IHMirs  to  have  excitetl  Mirj)rise  in  some,  and  given  oflence  to  others, 
wln»  had  talked  and  written  about  the  Church  and  its  property,  as  if 
the  C’lergv  ctuistiluti'd  the  ("hurch,  and  as  if  the  property  held  by  in¬ 
dividual  Clergymen  formed  part  of  a  common  fund  iKdoiiging  to  u 
great  ('or|>onuion,  and  of  too  sacred  a  character  to  be  touched.  That 
he  was  right  in  the  tw(»  projMJsitions  he  advanced,  it  requires  only  a 
clear  statement  of  the  case  to  establish.’ 

Passing  over  the  Writer's  definition  of  the  term  (’hurch,  as  in¬ 
cluding  the  laity,  wc  come  to  the  remark,  tliat  the  ('Icrgy,  though, 
like  the  nobility,  a  separate  order  in  the  State,  are  not,  any  more 
than  the  nohility,  a  corporation,  nor  can  they  liold  ])roperty  as  a 
cor|>orale  hinly. 

‘  The  mistake  of  ascribing  to  the  cidlectiv'c  body  of  the  Clergy  the 
chunicter  of  a  Corjamition  aggrt'gate,  ]>ossessing  a  common  projwrty, 
in  which  all  the  memlHTs  of  the  Cdergy  have  a  joint  interest,  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  every  Parson  or  beneHced  Clergyman  is  considered 
by  the  law  <»f  Kngland  to  be  a  C’orporation  sole.  In  the  eye  of  the  law 
he  is  for  ct'rtain  purposes,  the  represent  alive  (»f  the  Church  or  Con¬ 
gregation  to  w  Inch  ho  dispens<‘s  the  ordinances  of  Religion,  and  as  such 
he  has  the  administration  of  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  set  apart  in 
his  parish  h>r  religious  uses.  It  is  in  this  sense  otdy  that  the  phrase 
Church  pro|H'rty  has  any  meaning.  In  every  parish  throughout  Eng¬ 
land  there  has  existed  for  many  ytnirs  property  of  different  kinds — 
tithes  — lands — buildings — ssicred  ornaments  and  utensils — dedicated 
to  religious  pur|H>ses — ladonging  to  the  C’hurch  or  community  of  the 
faithful  in  that  parish  and  held  in  trust  for  them.  A  small  portion  of 
this  ]>ro|aTty  is  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Churchwardens,  who  are 
••recteil  into  a  Corjxiration  for  that  pur^Hise,  which  limited  jamers  con- 
hned  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are  instituted.  The  greater  part  i» 
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roiiHded  to  the  parson,  and  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  trust,  be  lias 
bet*n  made  a  Corporation  sole  and  constituted  the  legal  owner  of  the 
pn)perty»  though  uuirally  bound  to  apply  it  to  the  uses,  for  which  it 
was  originally  destined  and  lK*stowi»d.  To  borrow  an  illustration  from 
an  eminent  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England  the  tithes  and  oblatimis 
of  every  |mrish  are  to  l>e  considennl  as  a  coniinon  Dank,  out  of  which 
the  expenses  of  religious  worship  and  instruction,  and  the  relief  of  the 
mxvssitous  ought  to  Im'  defrayed, 

‘  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  the  Church  in  the  sense  of  parochial 
church,  is  possessed  of  property.  In  every  parish  the  Church,  that  is 
the  faithful,  have  a  coininon  fund,  of  w'hieh  the  parson  is  in  law  the 
pmprietor,  in  equity  the  trustee.  The  legal  estate  is  in  him,  but  part 
of  it  only  was  intended  for  his  benefit,  the  remainder  lK*ing  applicable 
to  other  purjKises.  Such  were  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  tlie  pri¬ 
mitive  Church,  and  such  continued  to  l>e  the  doctrine  taught  by  Theo- 
kigians  and  Divines  long  after  the  Clergy  had  departed  in  practice 
from  the  line  of  duty  prescribed  to  them  by  their  (\inons. 

‘  Diit,  though  the  C'hurch  in  every  parish  has  a  common  fund,  there 
is  no  community  between  the  projx'rty  of  one  parish  and  the  property 
of  another.  Every  parish,  in  re8|K‘ct  to  its  common  jirojierty,  is  as 
distinct  and  separate  from  every  other  parish  as  the  Corporation  of 
Dnulon  is  from  the  C^>rporatiou  of  Hristol.  There  is  a  community  of 
faith  and  discipline,  but  no  community  of  tem])oral  giKals  in  the  C'hurch 
«»f  Kngland.  Every  jiarson  administers  the  funds  of  his  own  ]mrish. 
There  is  no  aggregation  of  these  separate  funds  into  a  common  Kt<K‘k — 
no  division  of  spoil  among  Churchmen  of  different  parishes.  Every 
(’lergyinan  collects  the  Church  revenue  of  his  own  parish  and  expendk 
what  he  has  thus  received. 

‘  Paley,  it  is  true,  when  in  search  of  arguments  to  excuse  the  non¬ 
residence  of  his  brethren,  suggests  that  “  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
Church,’'  meaning  thereby  the  revenues  of  all  the  Churches  and  eccle- 
siastiVal  endowments  in  h'ngland,  **  may  properly  enough  lie  considered 
as  a  common  fund  for  the  support  of  the  national  religion."  Dut  the 
law  of  the  land  judges  otherwise.  It  has  not  in  cor  pirated  the  Church¬ 
men  who  administer  these  Ijenefices,  nor  given  them  a  right  to  hold 
pnipcrty  in  common.  It  has  created  no  consolidated  fund  to  defray 
the  stipuuls  of  the  Clergy.  Every  man  reeeives  his  pay  from  his  own 
lK?nefice,  the  duties  of  which  in  return  he  is  Ixiund  to  ]>erform.  'i'he 
Mi{)}M»sitioii  of  Palev  has  no  foundation  in  law,  and  when  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  propounded  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  can  be 
viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  sp(‘cious  theory  intended  to  palliate 
a  crying  abuse,  which  has  long  grieved  the  pious  and  given  scandal 
even  to  the  infidel. 

‘  What  has  liecn  said  of  the  parson  or  parish  priest,  is  equally  true 
of  Bishops  and  Deans,  w'ho,  like  him,  are  corporations  sole,  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  funds  lielonging  to  the  faithful,  laity  as 
well  as  Clergy,  in  their  several  dioceses  and  draiicries.  Like  the  par- 
every  Dishop  and  Dean  is  unconnecteil,  as  far  as  the  projKTty  of 
his  ehnrcli  is  concerned,  with  every  other  Bishop  or  Dean,  and  like 
him,  he  receives  and  immiiiisters  what  is  coinmitte<l  to  his  charge 
"Uhout  being  accmintablc  to  his  brother  Dnuis  (»r  Dishojis.  (’hurch 
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|in»i>**rty  i>*  eviTyuliero  truit  property.  It  iK'loiigs  to  the  UhIv  of  \hf 
for  whose  spiritual  use  aud  tein|>oral  necessities  it  was  be- 
sUoved.  Hihlmps,  Deans,  and  parsims  are  the  stewards  and  adminis¬ 
trators  of  that  pro|KTty,  aFjd  lM>und  to  employ  it  in  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  given. 

‘  When  IJishopricks  were  subdivided  int<»  parislies — a  slow  and  very 
gradual  o|)eralitni— the  lords  of  manors  were  encouraged  to  build 
('hurches  and  establish  resident  clergymen  tm  their  estates,  by  con¬ 
ferring  on  them  the  advowson  of  the  Churches  they  erected.  No 
church  was  c«»nsi*crated,  unless  the  land  lui  which  it  stood  was  dtnli- 
catcd  to  religious  fiscs,  with  no  power  of  resumption  on  the  part  of 
the  donor,  his  heirs  or  assigns;  and  when  the  endowment  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  adding  a  church-yard,  a  ])arsonage,  and  a  glebe,  the  Church 
iM'caine  j)arm’hial.  That  this  endowment,  with  all  its  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges,  might  pass  from  one  incumbent  to  another,  without  loss  or  di¬ 
minution,  without  expense  or  trouble,  “  The  law’  ”,  says  Hlackstone, 

*•  wisely  ordained,  that  the  pars<m,  tfuatvnus  parson,  should  never  die, 
by  making  him  a  ('or{N»ration  sole.  ]>y  which  means  all  the  original 
rights  c»f  the  parsonage  arc  preserved  entire  to  the  successor  ;  for  the 
present  incumlR'iit  and  his  predecessor,  who  lived  seven  centuries  ago, 
are  in  law  4»ne  and  the  s;ime  person,  and  what  was  given  to  the  one 
was  given  to  the  other.”  Kvery  parson  is  therefore  a  Corporation 
sole ;  but  ev»*rv  parsiui,  qnatcnus  parson,  is  indejHJiident  every  other 
parson,  and  no  two  parsons  nor  any  number  whatever  of  parsons  form 
a  CorporatiiUi  aggregate.’ 

'I'he  Writer  proceeds  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of 
the  tithe  system,  and  of  the  perversion  of  tithes  from  their  ori¬ 
ginal  destination,  lie  then  comes  to  the  main  point. 

•  When  we  rellect  on  the  various  sources  through  which  properly 
has  tlowetl  into  ecclesiastind  corporations — when  we  recollect  that,  if 
some  4»f  the  thmations  made  to  them  have  ])rocet'ded  from  the  purest 
motives  4»f  piety  and  henevolence,  others  have  lR*en  suggested  by  the 
blimlness  of  superstition  and  the  arlitices  of  the  priesthootl — that 
many  have  arisen  from  vanity,  caprice,  inditference  or  aversion  to  na¬ 
tural  heirs,  motives  disiTeditable  alike  to  the  giver  and  receiver— it 
must  In*  obvious,  that  these  emhiw  inents  have  nothing  in  common  hut 
their  destination  to  what  was  regarded  at  the  time  of  their  foundation 
to  Ik.*  pious  Uses,  ’fhe  tpiestitm  for  consideration  is,  whether  ceasing 
to  be  useful  according  to  their  present  application,  they  may  not  Ik* 
convert imI  t4>  iK'iieticial  pnr|N)ses — whether  hjr  instance,  the  revenues  of 
a  Pansli  Church,  where  few  or  none  of  the  inhabitants  can  j^iin  in  re¬ 
ligions  worship  with  the  incumbent,  may  not,  wlmlly  or  partially,  Ik* 
t'mployeil  in  institutions  for  cdnciition  or  in  works  4»f  charity.  To 
maintain  the  contrarv.  is  to  represent  every  Kcclesiastical  Cor|H»ration 
.IS  a  gulph  or  abyss,  into  which  things  may  enter,  but  from  which  no- 
tliing  can  ctune  out.  \\  as  it  so  in  the  ]>rimitive  ('hnrch  ?  Si  nnicli 
llie  reverM*  was  the  tact,  that  in  »*arlv  times  the  Hishops  were  eiii- 
|Mwvered.  in  eas«’s  ol  i  iiwrgency,  imt  only  to  disp4Ks«*  of  the  annual  re- 
\enne,  but  to  alienate  the  l.unU  of  the  Chinch,  towards  the  relief  of 
the  the  oiippeil  of  the  INIinislcrs  of  religion,  the  redemption  of 
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Captives,  or  (»tlior  pur|>oscs  connected  with  the  idyects  fur  which  they 
hail  Iktii  given ;  and  it  waa  only  the  abuse  of  this  priril«Kc  by  the 
Kpiscopal  order  that  Itnl  to  restraints  on  its  exorcist'.  Is  it  so  in 
Hnniuii  ('atholic  ('ountrics?  In  Austria  monastic  institutions  have 
Ufu  8Uj>i>ressetl  without  numl»er,  and  their  revenues  applied  tt»  other 
purjHwes.  In  France,  before  the  revolution  of  171^1*  tiie  concurrence 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  u'as  able,  at  all  times,  to  ex- 
tinsndsh,  unite,  dissever,  suppn'ss,  burthen,  or  alienate,  the  lieneficcs 
held  bv  mdesiastical  (Corporations.  In  England,  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  \\’olsey  suppressed  several  monasteries,  and  applietl  their  lands 
and  revenues  to  the  erection  of  colleges,  for  education ;  and  at  a  still 
earlier  periml,  when  the  order  of  the  Templars  was  abolished,  the 
Judges  and  others  of  the  King's  Council  decided,  that  the  lands  and 
tenements  they  formerly  possessed  had  by  the  law  of  England  escheat¬ 
ed  to  the  Oown,  or  to  the  original  donors  and  their  heirs,  “  who  might 
well  and  lawfully  retain  them  as  their  rightful  escheats." 

‘  Ecclesiastical  Corjiorations,  like  other  foundations  in  perpetuity, 
ure  established  for  the  public  good,  and  are  justified  and  defended  on 
no  other  principle.  That  it  may  Ik'  necessary  to  set  bounds  to  their 
increase,  is  manifest  from  the  laws  on  mortmain,  which  every  State 
has  been  compelled  to  adopt,  and  which  every  writer  on  jurisprudence 
has  quoted  with  approbation.  Rut  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  oppose  limits  to  the  extension  of  these  establishments,  when 
they  have  become  suthciently  numerous  and  have  acquired  endowments 
suHiciently  ample  to  serve  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  created, 
the  ]Nissibility  must  also  be  admitted,  that  institutions,  which  were 
at  one  time  useful,  may  cease  to  lie  of  any  public  utility,  and  that  eii- 
(lowinents,  which  w  ere  at  one  time  not  more  than  enough,  may  become 
totally  disproportionate  to  their  object.  If  such  a  case  arises,  is  there 
no  lawful  ])ower  that  can  apply  a  remedy?  ISIust  an  evil,  obvious  to 
everyone,  remain  for  ever  without  a  cure?  Must  not  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  State,  which  for  purposes  of  public  utility  permittcHl 
and  sanctioned  those  (Corporations,  possess  an  inherent  right  of  rc- 
iniMlelling  and  adapting  them  to  the  ever  varying  changes  in  the  con¬ 
dition  and  circumstances  of  Society?  If  monastic  institutions  w’crc 
still  in  existence,  if  masses  were  still  sung  for  the  souls  <if  the  de¬ 
parted,  would  any  one  contend  that  no  p(»wcr  on  earth  could  suppress 
these  fisderies  and  apply  the  revenues  that  maintained  them  to  other 
pnrjioses  ?  ' 

M'be  ap])lication  of  these  principles  to  the  Irish  ('burch  is  ob¬ 
vious.  If  Frotestantism  is  ever  to  become  the  religion  of  Ire¬ 
land,  it  must  be  as  the  result  of  other  means  than  the  wealth  of 
the  ('bureb.  ‘  Those  have  read  history  to  little  purpose,’  it  is 
"ell  remarked,  ‘  who  liave  not  learned  that  no  opulent  establisb- 
‘  incut  ever  made  converts. 

‘  WhiMi  the  Bishops  liccamc  secular  princes,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  proj)  the  Church  with  Benedictine  Monks.  When  the  Monks  Im‘- 
caine  opulent,  the  IMcndicant  Friars  were  called  in  to  their  aid.  When 
the  Mendicants,  iiT  their  turn^  acquired  projicrty,  the  Reforination  fol- 
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lowed.  The  Je  suits  were  the  next  uuxiliuries,  and  while  they  were 

|MK>r  and  learned,  they  resisted  the  Keformers  with  success  ;  but  riches 

and  umbiti(»n  proved  their  ruin,  and  with  them  fell  the  totterin*r  t»di. 

Hce  they  had  supiwrted.  If  an  opulent  establishment^  can  keep  its 

own,  it  is  all  and  more  than  we  can  exiH^ct  frt»m  it.  The  s^udiations 

of  Henry  \'III.  and  his  successors,  did  more  gcMnl  to  the  Protestant 

faith,  by  im|)overishing  the  Protestant  C’lergy,  than  by  silencing  and 

iMinishing  their  Popisli  oj>|K)ncnts.  If  there  be  any  win)  dream  of 

converting  the  Irish  Catholics,  they  must  bi'gin,  if  they  mean  to  realize* 

their  visions,  by  destroying  the  Church  establishment  in  Ireland,  root 

and  bninch,  and  leave  to  self-appointed  Missionaries  the  task  of  con- 

version.  In  a  conflict  with  Irish  bigotry  and  ignorance,  reason  and 

learning  are,  like  the  armour  of  Saul  to  David,  an  incumbrance  and 

no  advantage.  They  are  like  Kuropean  discipline  to  an  Indian  army, 

which  unfits  it  for  the  only  warfare  it  can  carry  on.’ 

•  • 

’Phis  pamphlet  lK‘ars  marks  of  haste,  hut  it  is  wTitten  with 
sjiirit  and  ahility,  and  deserves  to  he  eireiilatcd  tor  the  distinct 
views  and  clear  information  which  it  contains  in  the  compass  of  a 
few  pages. 


Art.  VIII.  Sct'Hfs  and  Hymns  of  L  fi'y  with  t>tlier  Religious  Poems. 

By  Felicia  Ilemans.  1‘Jmo.  pp.  -17*  I'.dinburgli,  IBIM. 

^I^IIIS  volume  contains  some  of  the  Authors  happiest  and  most 
elevated  effusions; — the  ‘  Lines  to  a  Butterfly  resting  on  a 
*  Skull,'  ‘  Hymn  t)f  the  \  audois,'  ‘  Angel  Visits,'  and  a  few 
others  which  have  aj)])eared  as  fugitive  ]neces,  and  some  of  which 
have  Iweii  gladly  transferred,  to  the  pages  of  our  .lournal.  Wc 
w  ill  m)t  here  re|H'at  what  we  have  recently  had  occasion  to  remark 
with  regard  to  the  surprising  incxpiality  in  Mrs.  Ilemans's  ])n>- 
(luetions.  Site  lakes  a  wide  and  varied  range,  and  cannot  he 
ex|H‘cted  to  succeed  ecpially  well  on  all  occasions,  (ienerally 
s|H'aking,  her  simplest  strains  are  the  most  toucliing  and  powerful. 
W  hat  can  he  richer  and  sw  eeter  than  the  following 

‘THK  TWO  MONU.MKNTS. 

*  Bannkhs  hung  drooping  from  on  high 

In  a  dim  cuthedral's  nave, 

.Making  a  gorgi*ous  canopy 
i  Ver  a  noble,  noble  grave  ! 

•  .Vnd  a  marble  warrior’s  form  beneath, 

With  h  elm  and  crest  array’d, 

.\s  on  Ids  laitlle  IkmI  of  death. 

Lay  ill  their  crimson  shade. 
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‘  Triumph  y<*t  linjri'rM  in  his  eye^ 

Krt'  1)V  Uu*  dark  nijjht  stMil’d 
And  liis  head  was  pillow'd  haughtily 
On  standard  aiuf  on  shield. 

‘  And  slnulowing  that  proud  tropliy  pile 
With  the  glory  of  his  wing, 

An  eagle  sat ; — yet  seem’d  the  while 
Panting  through  Heaven  to  spring. 

‘  II  e  sat  upon  a  shiver’d  lance, 

There  hy  the  sculptor  bound  ; 
lint  in  the  light  of  his  lifted  glance 
as  that  which  scorn’d  the  groniul. 

‘  And  a  hnrning  fl<H)d  of  gem-like  hues 
From  a  st«»ried  window  jwmr’d. 

There  fell,  there  centred,  to  suffuse 
The  conqtieror  and  his  sword. 

‘  A  fl«HKl  of  hues  ! — hut  one  rich  dye 
O’er  all  supremely  spread, 

^\’ith  a  |>urple  robe  of  royalty 
Mantling  the  mighty  dead. 

‘  Mei't  was  that  robe  for  hint  whose  name 
Was  a  trumj>et  note  in  war, 

11  is  pathway  still  the  march  of  fame. 

His  eye  the  battle  star. 

‘  But  faintly,  tenderlv  was  thrown 
From  the  colour’d  light  one  ray, 

Where  a  low  and  j)ale  memorial  stone 
By  the  couch  of  gh)ry  lay. 

‘  Few  were  the  fond  words  chisel  I’d  ///err. 
Mourning  for  parted  worth  ; 

But  the  very  heart  of  love  and  prayer 
Had  given  their  sweetness  forth. 

*  They  sjM/ke  of  one  whose  life  had  been 

As  a  hidden  streamlet’s  course. 

Bearing  on  health  and  joy  unseen. 

From  its  clear  mountain  source  ; 

‘  Whose  young  pure  memory,  lying  deep 
31idst  rock,  and  wood,  and  hill. 

Dwelt  in  the  homes  where  p<K)r  mcji  sleep, 
A  soft  light  meek  and  still : 

*  Whose  gentle  voice,  too  early  call’d 

I’nto  Music’s  land  away. 

Had  won  for  G<k1  the  earth ’s  enthrall’d. 
By  words  of  silvery  sway. 
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‘  Tlu*s«*  \vt»rt*  /fix  victories — yet  enroH’il 
111  no  hi){}i  Hoiig  of  fume, 

The  pistor  4>f  the  mountain-fold 
Left  l)iit  to  Heaven  his  name. 

*  To  Heaven  and  to  the  peasant’s  hearth, 

A  lilessod  liousehold  sound  — 

And  finding  lowly  love  on  earth, 

Knough,  enougli,  he  found  ! 

*  Bright  and  more  hrij'ht  InTore  me  gleamM 

That  sainted  image  still ; 

Till  one  swiM't  nuKudight  memory  seem’d 
'riie  regal  fane  to  till. 

‘  Oh  !  how  my  silent  spirit  turn’d 
From  those  proud  trophies  nigh  ! 

Ihiw  my  full  heart  within  me  burn’d 
liike  Him  to  live  and  die  !* 

May  wc  Ih'  forgiven  for  saying,  that  Mrs.  Ilenians  docs  not 
understand  the  true  ebaraeter  of  fhe  hymn  ?  There  is  more  of 
the  juH'tie  spirit  than  of  the  religious  spirit  in  her  most  sacred 
pieces ; — they  breathe  more  the  religion  of  the  woods  and 
mountains  than  of  the  sanctuary  ;  and  approaeli  nearer  to  the 
piety  of  the  magdalen  muse  of  ^loore,  than  to  the  genuine  de¬ 
votional  inspiration  which  distinguishes  the  hymns  of  (  harles 
Wesley  and  Montgomery.  Mrs.  llemans  is  the  professional 
poet  of  the  cathedral,  of  ‘  the  banner  and  the  shrine,'  of  the 
crusade  and  the  ])ilgrimage.  And  yet,  she  never  is  so  truly  the 

{H>et  as  when  she  doffs  this  fantastic  guise,  and  appears,  not  in 
ler  dramatic,  hut  lier  domestic  character.  'To  change  the 
meta]>hor,  her  voice  has  a  sur])rising  com])ass,  hut  tlie  unrivalled 
sweetness  of  some  of  the  tones  is  confined  to  a  few  notes.  Of 
these  only  we  are  never  tired. 
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